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PREFACE. 


There  are  hundreds  of  books  concerning  Cuba,  but  none 
of  them  treats  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  part 
that  the  island  has  played  in  American  history  and  inter- 
national relations.  Recent  significant  events  in  the  West 
Indies  have  induced  me  to  undertake  this  study.  The 
nature  of  the  subject  has  led  to  an  extensive  consideration 
of  the  American  policy  of  expansion. 

Part  of  Chapter  V.  appears  in  the  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for  December,  1897.  The  substance 
of  other  chapters  has  been  presented  in  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  also  at  Hamilton  College. 

In  submitting  this  work  to  the  public,  I  desire  especially 
to  acknowledge  the  courtesies  of  Mr.  Pendleton  King,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Archives  and  Indexes;  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
Allen,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  and  Mr. 
S.  M.  Hamilton,  Custodian  of  Archives,  in  rendering  manu- 
script materials  accessible,  and  in  facilitating  my  researches 
at  the  Department  of  State.  Such  kindness  and  interest 
have  increased  the  pleasure  of  work.  I  am  under  deep  obli- 
gation to  Professor  Herbert  B,  Adams  for  valuable  sugges- 
tions and  assistance.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth R.  Daran  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  who  have  aided 
me  in  reading  proofs,  and  to  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  who 
has  kindly  examined  the  proofs  of  Chapter  XII. 

TTie  principal  sources  of  material  are  given  on  another 
page. 

J.  M.  CALLAHAN. 

Johns  Hopkins  University^ 

Baltimore,  June,  i8gp. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION— CUBA'S  RELATION  TO  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY  AND  DIPLOMACY. 

We  stand  at  the  close  of  a  century  teeming  with  signifi- 
cant and  inspiring  events,  o£  which  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  Spanish  retreat  from  her  once  extensive 
American  possessions.  Her  decline  has  been  coincident  with 
the  growth  of  the  United  States.  Once  she  owned  one-half  the 
Western  Continent,  but  now  it  has  fallen  from  her  hands, 
and  over  a  large  portion  of  it  the  United  States  has  spread 
with  her  institutions  of  self-government.  She  ceded  Louisi- 
ana to  France  in  1800,  sold  Florida  to  the  United  States  in 
1819,  and,  one  by  one,  her  provinces  in  South  America, 
Central  America  and  Mexico  threw  off  the  yoke  of  malad- 
ministration, leaving  only  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  as  a  source 
of  dissension  for  the  remainder  of  the  century.  During  a 
great  portion  of  this  time  the  relations  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  have  been  in  a  large  measure  concerning 
the  island  of  Cuba,  which  has  often  been  a  bone  of  seri- 
ous contention.  At  three  different  times  before  the  recent 
war  of  intervention,  the  United  States  has  been  on  the  verge 
of  a  collision  with  Spain :  ( i )  At  the  period  when  Jefferson 
was  compelled  to  devote  his  time  to  the  unravelling  of 
unsought  foreign  complications;  (2)  in  1854,  when  a  shot 
ricochetted  across  the  bows  of  the  American  steamer  Black 
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Warrior,  and  (3)  in  1873,  when  the  Virginius  was  captured 
and  many  of  those  on  board  were  executed  at  Santiago. 

Cuba,  lying  athwart  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
fiMta'd^torkal     between  the  arms  of  Florida  and  Yucatan, 

Md  RctroiMCt  ****  ^^^  *"  important  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  region  around  the  Gulf,  from  the  time 
when  the  nations  began  their  scramble  for  the  globe  until 
the  present  day;  and  there  was  a  "Cuban  question"  even 
before  American  commerce  in  the  Gulf  fell  a  prey  to  the 
warring  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  a  point  of  departure  for 
Spanish  expeditions  for  exploration  and  settlement  in  North 
America.  Naryaez  sailed  from  its  shores  to  find  a  spring 
of  youth  among  the  flowers  of  Florida.  Cortes  started 
from  the  same  place  when  he  sailed  on  his  expedition  for 
intervention  in  Mexico,  and  De  Soto  tarried  there  awhile 
before  beginning  his  march  through  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  It  was  long  a  stopping-place  for  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  from  the  mines  of  the  continent,  and  for  many 
years  remained  a  resort  for  buccaneers.  It  was  an  objective 
point  in  the  international  wars  in  which  Spain  shook  the 
American  bush  and  England  got  the  bird.  Raleigh  in  those 
days  suggested  that  the  best  way  to  abase  King  Philip  of 
Spain  and  leave  him  as  bare  as  vEsop's  proud  crow — a 
laugfiing-stock  for  the  world — was  to  pluck  his  gorg'eous 
tail-feathers  in  the  Indies.  It  was  a  place  of  trade  for  the 
American  colonies  until  it  was  captured  by  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can expedition  in  1762  and  returned  to  Spain  in  the  succeed- 
ing year.  In  the  American  Revolution  it  became  a  harbor 
for  fleets  by  which  Spain  regained  the  Floridas  from  Eng- 
land and  tried  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  securing 
the  region  between  the  Appalachians  and  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  European  wars  following  the  opening  of  the  French 
Revolution  its  waters  became  a  scene  of  privateering.  It 
was  at  the  time  a  centre  of  Spanish  rule  from  Oregon's 
woods  to  Terra  del  Fuego's  barren  rocks,  and  from  Florida's 
groves  to  the  Golden  Gate.  It  was  an  aid  to  the  Spanish 
designs  to  blockade  American  progress,  and  to  keep  Ameri- 
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can  commorce  from  the  Culf  by  means  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
itiana.     Its  dL'Stiuy  became  a  frequent  subject  u£  considera- 
tion by  Jeflfcrson  wiien  Napoleon  jumped  llie  Pyrenees  and 
obtained  a  deed  to  Spanish  America;  but  it  had  remained 
trae  to  Spain  when  adventurous  spirits  were  seeking  to 
build  new  empires  in  the  home  of  the  Montcxumas  and  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Uie  Caribbean,  and  it  still  ronaincd 
true  when  the  cession  of  Florida,  unifying  the  East  and  the 
Mississippi 'West,  brought  the  United  States  almost  in  sight 
of  its  shores.     But  when  tliis  acquisition  of  Florida  left  the 
American  rivers,  from  llie  Mississippi  to  the  Tombigbee,  to 
Sow  unvexed  to  the  GuH,  Cuba  was  supposed  to  lie  the 
object  of   British  designs,  and  during  the  frequent   feats 
whidi  Spain  was  performing,  it  was  feared  that  her  tenure 
of   the   island   was    uncertain.    While   Spanish   America, 
inspired  by  the  brilliant  display  in  the  direction  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  was  cutting  itself  loose  from  the  Spanish  carpet- 
baggers who  had  played  tlie  role  of  tyrants  among  its  people 
for  so  many  years,  Cuba  also  contemplated  independence. 
With  Cuba  as  a  base  for  expeditions  agattut  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  and  with  its  shores  infested  by  marauding  pirates, 
its  fate  became  doubly  uncertain,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
nations.     Its  destiny  was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  at  several  times  there  were  propositions  looking 
toward  a  guarantee  to  prevent  the  island  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  any  other  nation  than  Spain.     When  Spain, 
after  the  contest  with  her  American  colonics,  rested  in  order 
lo   recuperate.    Cuba    still   clung   to   the    mother    country, 
and    the    mother   rewarded    her   with    a    strict    code   of 
discipline.     Soon  the  influence  of  England  in  the  Indies, 
Central  America,  Mexico  and  Texas  became  a  source  of 
American  jealousy,  and  her  rciwrtcd  influaice  and  designs 
in  Cuba  thus  became  a  subject  of  anxious  watchfulness. 
England  was  also  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the  United  States 
around  the  Gulf  toward  the  borders  of  Mexico,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  this  would  cause  her  to  keep  her  eye  intently 
i£xed  upon  Cuba. 
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After  1840,  American  influence  largely  supplanted  that  of 
England  in  Cuba,  on  account  of  the  similar  interests  of 
Southern  and  Cuban  slaveholders.  Soon  Texas  came  as  a 
State  to  the  United  States,  and  the  disagreement  as  to  the 
boundary  led  to  the  unrolling  of  the  American  map  to  the 
Pacific,  giving  rise  to  new  discussions  concerning  transit 
routes  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  as  to  the 
controlling  position  of  Cuba  in  protecting  these  routes. 
From  1848  until  the  sounding  of  the  alarm-gong  of  the 
Civil  War,  Cuba  was  continually  a  subject  of  international 
dispute  or  negotiation.  The  irritation  produced  by  filibus- 
tering was  increased  by  the  proposed  Cuban  reforms  in  slave 
labor,  and  by  acts  of  Spanish  officials  toward  American  ves- 
sels, until  the  war  clouds  at  one  time  hovered  along  the 
border. 

During  the  Civil  War,  while  the  United  States,  without  a 
single  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies,  was  endeavoring  to 
repress  the  gigantic  attempt  to  disrupt  the  Union,  and  was 
swiftly  establishing  an  effective  blockade  of  the  long  coast- 
line from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Confed- 
eracy was  endeavoring  to  use  Cuba  as  a  fulcrum  for  a  lever 
by  which  to  lift  secession  to  success,  Spain  was  sending 
troops  from  Cuba  to  extend  her  dominion  in  San  Domingo, 
and  the  Emperor  of  France  was  planting  his  armies  in 
Mexico  with  the  contemplated  plan  of  extending  his  empire 
around  the  borders  of  the  Gulf.  Both  secession  and  the 
foreign  designs  of  conquest  ended  in  failure,  and  the  United 
States,  reunited,  even  though  she  felt  the  need  of  a  West 
Indian  naval  station,  gave  an  example  to  the  world  of  her 
non-aggressive  policy  in  relations  with  both  weak  and 
unfriendly  neighbors.  Since  the  close  of  the  American  fra- 
ternal conflict,  Cuba  has  been  almost  continuously  in  a  state 
of  open  or  suppressed  insurrection,  and  the  United  States 
has  shown  a  patience  and  forbearance  which  Europe  has  con- 
sidered remarkable.  It  has  been  said  that  if  Cuba  had  been 
as  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  or  the  Seine  as  it  is  to  the 
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'ottUet  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would  long  since  have  ceased 
to  remain  under  Spanish  maladministration. 

Cuba  has  tivcn  exploited  for  four  cen- 
turies. Stic  was  tlic  point  d'appui  from 
which  Spain  once  held  ihc  greater  part  of 
tbe  New  World  in  her  hand ;  and  when  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  Spanish  rule  travelled  from  the  sliorcs  of  the  Carib- 
bean  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ifio  dc  la  Plata,  and  was  flashed 
back  a^n  along  the  vertebra;  o(  the  Andes  and  the  isthmtis 
until  it  reached  the  innermost  recesses  of  Mexico,  Cuba 
patiently  l>orc  the  burdens  of  the  Spanish  contest  for  the 
continuation  of  her  rule  and  sovereignty.  The  story  of 
Spain  from  the  days  of  her  greatness  when  she  ruled  Flan- 
ders, until  the  days  of  her  decadence  when  she  alienated  all 
her  American  possessions  "from  Dan  to  Becrsheba,"  from 
Texas  and  Kew  Mexico  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  finally  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  has  been  cliaracteriz^l  as  a  tragical 
comedy  of  errors.  Her  misfortunes  are  largely  the  fruits 
of  her  faults.  Cuba  herself  ha.s  been  governed  from  Spain, 
where  Ihc  foreign  office  promised  all  tilings,  and  did 
nothing,  and  she  has  suffered  much  from  the  hordes  of 
carpet-baggers  sent  to  officiate  and  to  tax.  Her  road  to 
liberty  has  been  through  suffering.  Her  rulers  have  shown 
little  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  save  of  ihe  chalk-and- 
water  variety.  When  Spain  received  a  liberal  constitution 
iu  1812.  something  like  a  provincial  legislature  was  estab> 
lished  in  Cuba — committees  were  to  discuss  and  make 
recommendations,  a  militia  was  organized,  the  right  to 
bear  arms  was  rccogniced,  something  like  trial  by  jury  was 
provided  for  in  certain  cases,  the  press  was  to  be  free,  and 
Cuba  was  allowed  to  send  delegates  to  Uie  Spanish  Cortes — 
but  the  constitution  never  went  into  full  effect.  A  rojral 
order  of  May  29,  1825.  became  Cula's  only  constitution.  It 
,ve  the  captain-general  full  and  arbitrary  power,  and  sintc 
t  time  there  has  been  no  legislative  assembly  in  the 
island  and  no  true  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
luba  has  had  far  more  cause  for  revolution  than  the  United 
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States  had  in  1776.  She  has  been  held  under  the  yoke  for 
the  milk  that  could  be  extracted  from  her.  Life,  liberty, 
honor  and  properly  have  been  subject  to  Uie  caprice  of  the 
captain-gaieral.  InsurrecLJons  and  revolutions  have  been 
frequently  agitated — in  1821-3,  1833-7.  1840,  1843-4,  for 
several  years  after  1849,  and  in  1865-6.  Finally  in  1868  broke 
out  the  devastating  conflagration  which,  after  buming^  for 
ten  years,  was  partially  smothered,  onJy  to  reappear  in  1895. 

In  187S,  at  the  close  of  the  bloody  ten-years'  insurrection, 
many  reforms  were  promised  by  Governor- Gen  era!  Campos, 
but  these  were  only  partially  carried  out. 

Spain  has  often  made  resolutions  for  reforms,  but  has 
always  postponed  the  first  step  till  to-morrow.  The  motto 
of  G>Iumbus  was  "Sail  on!  sail  on!"  but  this  has  not  been 
the  motto  of  Spain  in  regard  to  politics  and  government. 
"Fonvard,  march!"  lias  been  used  only  as  an  order  to  the 
troops  of  the  standing  army.  Procrastination  and  delay 
have  been  the  notes  of  Spanish  diplomacy  and  politics.  This 
misfortiirc  has  often  been  the  rcsiitl  of  political  complica- 
tions rather  than  of  any  delemiined  opposition  to  reform. 
The  Spanish  Govemnient  has  sufTercd  from  intermittent 
attacks  of  St.  Vitus'  dance,  or  of  chills  and  fevers.  While 
troubled  with  diseases,  the  Spanish  air  had  always  been  full 
of  jealousies  and  intrigues,  and  violent  convulsions  have 
always  been  impending  when  not  already  in  action.  The 
Spanish  tlirone  has  frequently  been  su<>pended  over  the 
crater  of  a  volcano.  There  lias  been  every  sort  of  alteration 
in  Spain  except  the  alteration  of  public  opinion  and  political 
methods,  which  have  endured  the  storms  of  the  ages.  Much 
of  Spaiush  history  during  the  present  century  lias  consisted 
of  revolutions  cither  of  cabinets  or  governments,  and  often 
initiated  or  conducted  by  military  generals,  such  as  Riego, 
Espartero,  Narvaez,  ODonncU,  Serrano,  Topcta,  Prim, 
Campos  and  Jovellar.  To  reduce  llie  number  of  cabinet 
changes,  the  Government  has  sometimes  found  it  necessary 
to  prohibit  military  persons  from  taking  part  in  public  meet- 
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tags  or  political  manifestations.  Even  during  a  breatliiiig 
spell,  while  standing  Ijctwnrn  two  revolutions,  tlic  coiidttiui) 
ID  Spain  has  often  been  such  that  the  United  States  has  found 
lit  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  to  catry  on  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  adjust  or  remove  serious  causes  o£  irritation 
ansinf  out  of  relations  with  Cuba. 

ffftlu  Dttlon  ^^^  condition  in  Spain,  together  with  the 

nd  tlvt  namtr  condition  and  situation  of  Cuba,  lias  led  to 
el  i  Criiufir  o!  frequent  rumors  or  reports  that  the  island 
"■••  might  become  the  possession  of  some  other 

European  power  than  Spain.  Both  England  and  France 
r  -  liad  frequently  contemplated  or  made  attacks  on  Cuba  long 
before  the  present  century.  Napoleon  also  turned  his  eyes 
in  that  direction  while  lie  was  busy  disturbing  the  powers  of 
Europe.  England,  too,  was  watching  it.  whili!  the  United 
States  was  engaged  in  a  word-contest  for  Florida.  F.ngland. 
tlie  United  States  and  France  were  each  suspicious  of  the 
oilier's  designs  while  Spain  was  in  the  midst  of  her  wars 
with  Colombia  and  Mexico.  Canning  tossed  upon  a  slccp- 
kss  bed  in  his  fears  of  what  France  might  do.  In  tSss, 
the  London  Titttt's  characterized  Cuba  as  "the  Turkey  of 
transatlantic  politics,  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  kept  from  fall- 
ing only  by  the  struggles  of  those  who  are  contending  for 
the  right  of  catching  her  in  her  descent."  Consideration  of 
its  destiny  was  the  great  object  of  tlie  Panama  mission.  From 
1836  to  1840  the  United  States  feared  tliat  Spain,  in  order 
to  replenish  her  depleted  treasury,  would  sell  the  island  to 
England  or  France.  For  many  years  it  was  also  feared  that 
England,  through  her  influence  in  Cuba,  and  by  her  treaties 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  or  on  account  of  the  Spanish 
ddit  to  British  citizens,  would  obtain  a  hold  in  the  island 
which  would  ripen  into  possession.  These  fears  continued 
to  be  expressed  until  ahoiit  !86o.  In  recent  years  there 
have  been  no  rtunors  of  any  Engli.sh  designs,  but  once  or 
ft-wice  (lie  influence  of  Germany  has  attracted  the  attention 
)f  America. 


18  Cuba  and  International  Relations. 

-_v_  a  "^'^    United    States   has    several    times 

Mttc  PelkT  '  befriended  Spain  in  her  possession  of  Cuba. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  she 
expressed  her  willingness  to  guarantee  to  Spain  and  France 
their  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  At  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon's wars  in  Europe  she  advised  Cuba  to  adhere  to  Spain. 
When  the  Cubans,  in  1822,  asked  the  United  States  to 
promise  them  annexation  to  the  Union  in  case  they  should 
make  a  successful  strike  for  independence,  the  American 
Government,  following  the  advice  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
acted  upon  a  policy  of  strict  moral  du^  to  Spain.  The 
United  States  has  also  warned  other  nations  to  keep  hands 
off  of  the  island,  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  any  desire 
for  it  herself.  The  idea  of  an  interaatiwial  guarantee  of 
Cuba  against  the  designs  of  nations  has  several  times  been 
proposed.  In  February,  1822,  Forsyth  suggested  to  Spain 
that  by  the  recognition  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  and  by  a 
liberal  system  of  commerce,  she  might  be  able  to  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  Mexico  and 
Colombia.  A  plan  for  a  guarantee  was  considered  both  at 
Washington  and  at  London  in  1823,  but  was  not  acted  upon. 
Canning,  in  1825,  proposed  a  tripartite  arrangement  by 
which  the  United  States,  England  and  France  should  dis- 
claim any  intention  of  occupying  Cuba,  and  should  protest 
against  such  occupation  by  others ;  but  France  was  especially 
opposed  to  it,  and  there  were  also  some  American  objections. 
In  1826  the  Mexican  minister  to  London  proposed  a  guar- 
antee of  Cuban  independence  by  the  American  nations  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1852  the  idea  of  a  tripartite  arrange- 
ment was  revived  by  England  and  France,  who  proposed  to 
the  United  States  that  all  three  nations  should  sign  an  agree- 
ment disclaiming  all  designs  on  Cuba  "both  now  and  here- 
after," Secretary  Everett  urged  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  unequal ;  that  in  such  a  rapidly  changing  country  as 
America  it  could  only  be  transitory,  and  that  to  enter  such 
a  compact  would  be  opposed  to  the  American  principle  of 
avtMding  alliances.     At  this  time  he  mentioned  five  con- 
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which  might  press  upon  the  United  States  the 
necessity  of  parchasing  Cuba.  The  United  States,  however, 
had  for  many  years  practically  guaranteed  the  island  to 
Spain  by  the  assurance  that  s\k  would  prevent  a  transfer  of 
it  ''at  all  hazards."  In  1840,  when  British  aggression  was 
feared,  Spain  was  told  that  she  could  in  case  of  necessity 
securely  rely  upon  the  whole  naval  and  military  resources  of 
the  Unitetl  Sutes  to  aid  her  in  presemng  or  recovering 
Cu1>a.  This  meant  that  tlie  United  States  would  go  to  war 
rather  than  consent  to  ihc  occupation  of  ihL-  island  by  any 
other  European  power  than  Spain. 

Many  causes  of  complaint  have  arisen  in 
C^IH.      die  relations  lit'twccn  Spain  and  the  United 
Militt.  States.     Spain    iiitorfered    with    American 

commerce  during  the  Revolution  and  looked  only  to  her  own 
interests.  Slie  tried  10  sliut  the  United  States  out  from  tlie 
region  west  of  the  Appalachians.  She  sat  on  the  month  of 
the  Mississippi  and  liimlcrcil  the  exit  of  western  trade.  Slie 
hatched  intrigues  along  the  western  borders,  opposed  the 
transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  allowed  France 
to  destroy  American  commerce  in  Cuban  waters,  and 
assumed  an  unfriendly  altitude  along  the  Florida  boundary. 
During  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  S|>anish  colonies, 
Spanish  pirates  destroyed  and  harassed  American  commerce 
and  found  friendly  shelter  in  Cuban  ports,  and,  inconveni- 
CfKCS  to  the  United  States  were  caused  by  the  long  persist- 
ence of  Spain  in  a  hopeless  attempt  at  re-subjugation.  British 
influence  in  Cnl>a  was  long  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
system  of  slavery  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  finally,  al  the  time  of  tlie  Lopez  filibustering  ejcpeditJons. 
it  was  feared  tliat  Great  Britain  and  France  had  united  in  a 
policy  of  protection  for  Cuba  which  would  involve  the 
search  of  American  vessels,  and  thus  endanger  friendly 
rehiions  with  those  nations.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  said 
that  Culjan  authorities  were  too  friendly  to  Confederates. 
After  that  war  the  United  States  desired  to  see  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  Cuba.    The  Cuban  internal  conditions,  the  revo- 
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lutionary  feeling  resulting  therefrom,  and  the  opcraliofi  of 
Cuban  refiigeos  in  the  United  Slates,  Iiave  often  caused 
Americati  sympathy  with  insurrectionary  efforts,  and 
made  it  a  severe  strain  upon  the  American  Government  to 
maintain  its  neutrality.  In  observing  her  international  obli- 
gations during  the  insurrections  since  1868  (while  Spain 
has  not  admitted  the  existence  of  a  war,  and  while  the 
American  Government  has  not  rccofinizcd  the  Cubans  as 
belligerents),  the  United  States  has  done  far  more  than 
would  have  been  required  by  international  law  and  usage, 
and  during  this  time  she  has  frequently  had  to  protest 
against  the  confiscation  of  American  estates  and  imprison- 
ment of  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  which  produced  new 
causes  for  claims  and  procrastinations. 

Mticl)  irritation  has  grown  out  of  the  Spanish  commercial 
policy.  The  trade  of  the  English  colonics  with  Cuba  and 
other  West  Indies,  thougli  not  allowed  in  colonial  days, 
had  been  connived  at,  but  it  was  stopped  in  17&4  by  both 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  Trade  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Spanisli  colonics  grew  up  during  the  Revolution,  though 
there  was  no  treaty  till  1795.  In  1793  the  blockade  of  Cuba 
by  France  induced  Spain  to  encourage  American  trade,  but 
this  suffered  long  from  privateers  and  pirates.  In  1829 
Spain  began  a  policy  of  restricting  trade,  which  has  since 
been  a  frequent  source  of  irritation,  and  has  sometimes  led 
to  war  of  retaliatory  and  discriminating  duties.  The  United 
States  expressed  a  desire  for  reciprocity,  but  Spain  from 
time  to  time  added  new  restrictions,  and  strictly  enforced 
lines  in  cases  of  mere  clerical  errors  where  there  had  been 
no  desire  to  defraud.  This  strictness  was  doubtless  made 
more  severe  owing  to  the  suspicions  concerning  filibusters. 

In  1884  and  1886  agreements  were  made  to  end  discrimi- 
nation and  retaliatory  duties,  but  Cuban  officials  made  an 
excuse  to  violate  these  agreements,  and  continued  their 
policy  of  fines.     In  June,  1891,  Spain  made  Cuba  happy  by 
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negotiating:  a  reciprocity  schc<Iiile,  and  llic  American  com- 
merce to  Cuba  incrcascfl  considerably  the  next  year,  though 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  was  obstructed  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  tlie  island. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  brief 
periods,  the  settlement  of  questions  arising 
otit  of  relations  with  Cuba  lias  I)oen  much 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  a  three-cornered  correspondence 
between  Washington,  Madrid  and  Havana,  the  Cuban 
aiithorities  having  no  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 
American  consul-general  in  Ctiha  nor  with  Washington. 
This  became  a  source  of  frequent  complaint.  Before  1866, 
when  there  was  no  telegraphic  communication  across  the 
intervening  waters,  delays  were  very  inconvenient,  annoy- 
ing and  even  dangerous.  If,  in  a  serious  case  which  rcqtiired 
prompt  attention  (as  when  a  vessel  was  hred  upon  or  refuse<l 
a  landing),  the  United  States  should  send  a  messenger  to 
Cuba,  tltc  captain-general  wouM  rdcr  him  to  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington,  the  Spanish  minister  would  refer 
the  case  to  Madrid,  and  the  Madrid  authorities  would  write 
to  Havana  and  wait  for  information.  Often,  by  the  time 
tliat  information  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ofKcials  at  Madrid, 
the  Spanish  Government  would  perfonn  one  of  its  semi- 
annual pohtical  gyrations  and  keep  the  United  States 
waiting  for  months  for  the  new  officials  to  become 
acquwntcd  with  the  case.  Wasliington  Irving  once  said 
that  to  carry  on  negotiations  with  such  transient  function- 
aries was  like  bargaining  at  the  window  of  a  moving  rail- 
road car.  Before  he  could  get  a  reply  to  his  proposition 
the  other  party  would  be  out  of  sight.  Spanish  procrastina- 
has  become  proverbial.  "Maiiana!  Mailana!"  (To- 
w !  To-morrow !)  has  been  one  of  Spain's  great  faults. 
She  lias  fai\ed  to  speak  at  the  moment  when  it  was  her  duty 
to  say  something  definite,  or  else  slie  has  evaded  or  postponed 
responsibility  by  making  contentions. 


7fm<rkM  Policy 
of  Otpariilofl 
and  7)c4ulilllon. 


Ideas  of  acquisition  and  expansion  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  United  Stales  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  dc^-cIopcd  from  Ucr  experience 
or  upon  grounds  of  necessil;'.  In  iJie  early 
days  after  the  Revolution  had  been  giving  birth  to  a  new 
nation,  Washington  would  have  trembled  at  (he  annexation 
of  new  territory  beyond  the  Iiounds  set  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 
While  the  West  was  pressing  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  he  feared  that  access  to  the  ocean  by  way  of 
the  Gulf  would,  by  lessening  the  connection  with  llie  East, 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  separate  nations  by  llie  states 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  rauuntains.  John  Adams 
opposed  the  designs  of  I  lamilton  and  others  against  Spanish 
America  which  might  have  led  to  the  extension  of  the  United 
States  in  the  southwest.  Jefferson,  driven  by  necessity  and 
accident,  before  he  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  began 
our  policy  of  peaceful  expansion  by  the  purchase  of  a  vast 
empire,  setting  our  bounds  to  the  Rockies.  Madison,  from 
apparent  necessity,  took  temporar>-  control  of  the  Gulf 
shores  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mobile.  Monroe,  for  the 
same  reason,  extended  our  domains  to  the  Florida  straits. 
The  fart  that  Texas  had  been  largely  settled  by  American 
frontiersmen  led  to  quarrels  which  resulted  in  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  finally  enabled  Polk  to  move  the 
boundary  stones  to  the  fickle  Rio  Grande  and  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  Then  Ijcgan  a  twelve-year  period  of  pro-slavery  land 
hunger  in  which  there  were  sclieiiies  for  getting  control  of 
more  of  Sjain's  former  domains  in  the  direction  of  Central 
America  and  Mexico.  Sorne  even  Tx-gan  to  dream  of 
South  America.  Ciiha.  especially,  standing  warden  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexirn.  having  a  close  commercial  a»id  mili- 
tary relation  to  the  United  States,  with  a  system  of  slavery 
which  the  South  desired  to  see  continued,  and  a  system  of 
commercial  restrictions  and  arbitran,'  government  which 
many  others  desired  to  see  ended,  became  an  object  of 
anxious  desire  by  a  large  party  in  the  United  States. 
American  troops  had  helped  to  seize  Cuba  In  1762.    The 
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probable  uecc&sity  of  seising:  >t  ag:ain  in  case  of  war  wiUi 
Spain  had  been  suggested  in  Congress  as  early  as  tSo^. 
I'estered  by  the  l^uropean  conflicts,  Jefferson  in  1S05  said 
that  the  neulrality  of  United  Slates  territory-  should  extend 
to  die  Gulf  Stream.  At  the  period  of  uncertainty  when 
Napoleon  turned  to  appropriate  the  land  beyond  the  Pyren- 
ees, and  look  a  title-deed  :o  Spanish-America,  sonic  conlcm* 
plated  the  possible  liljcration  o£  iJie  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  Jefferson  began  to  consider  tlw  possibility  of  Cuba 
joining  the  American  Union.  At  tliis  time,  and  again  in 
1833-3,3,  Cuban  agents  made  propositions  looking  toward 
annexation,  but  the  American  Government  gave  them  no 
encouragement  lo  break  the  tic  with  Spain.  It  was  seen, 
however,  dial  if  Cuba  sliould  fall  from  her  unnatural  con- 
nectioti  with  Spain  and  ^avitate  toward  the  bosom  of  tlie 
North  American  Union  witlioul  any  manoetivring  on  our 
part,  "wc  must  e'en  take  the  good  s  the  gods  provide 
ua."  Monroe  considered  Cape  Florida  and  Cuba  as 
forming  the  mouth  of  ilie  Mississippi  and  other  rivers 
ffowing  into  the  Gulf,  and  suggested  that  its  acquisition 
might  become  necessary  to  our  internal  tranquillity.  In 
1825,  A.  11.  Everett,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid, 
sugEfstcd  that  President  Adams  might  be  able  to  secure 
Ctil)a  by  taking  it  as  a  mortgage  on  a  loan  to  Spain ; 
but,  although  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  a  transfer 
of  the  island  lo  Euroj>ean  powers,  she  preferred  to  sec  it 
under  Spanish  rule.  After  1840,  and  especially  after  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  there  was  an  increasing  expression  in 
some  quarters  that  Cuba  was  ready  to  throw  herself  into  our 
arms.  The  Mexican  War  gave  a  stimulus  lo  the  aimexalion 
of  territory,  causinfj  it  to  extend  to  Yucatan  as  well  as  to 
Ctiba.  In  1848  Polk  entered  into  "profoundly  confukntial" 
negotiations  for  tlic  purchase  of  Cuba,  btit  Spain  refused  to 
sell.  Books  soon  appeared  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  aivjuisition,  and  certain  wild  spirits  enthusiastically 
entered  into  lilibustenng  expeditions  to  play  the  knight- 
errant  ami  to  determine  the  future  of  the  "Queen  of  the 
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Antilles."  After  several  failures,  llie  ardor  of  Uicst  would- 
be  knight'crrants  was  finally  cooled  by  a.  partial  realization 
of  the  fact  tliat  they  had  been  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 
But  the  annexation  of  the  island  now  became  a  party  ques- 
tion. "Young  .Ajiierica,"  intoxicated  with  the  progress  of  a 
hundred  years,  joined  hands  with  the  slavcry-cxiensionists 
to  preach  from  the  text  of  "manifest  destiny"  and  to  pray 
for  more  land.  Every  addition  to  llie  territoo'  of  the 
Amcriicaii  Union  had  eivcn  homes  to  European  emigrants 
and  had  extended  representative  government,  and  it  was 
now  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  American  nation  was  "not  to 
be  circumscribed  Liy  Harrow  isthmuses  and  gidf  streams," 
Immigration  to  America,  and  the  continued  march  of  deter- 
mined men  and  women  to  the  West,  had  kept  the  arteries 
of  American  society  injected  with  vigor,  had  breathed  into 
its  luugs  freshness,  and  had  given  it  an  active  pulse-bcat. 
It  suffered  from  no  torpidity,  but  rather  from  flights  of 
passion  and  oratorj',  and  it  soared  on  the  wings  of  "mani- 
fest destiny"  from  mountain  peaks  across  fertile  valleys  to 
other  distant  and  higher  peaks.  Was  it  a  wonder  that  the 
ton^ics  of  sonic  inflalion  orators  spun  arguments  which 
8oarc<l  aloft  like  ballix)ns  wiOiout  ballast — at  the  ^po^t  of  the 
wind  ?  While  much  of  the  Southern  agitation  for  Cuba  can 
be  explained  by  the  desire  to  'bolster  up  the  slave  power  in 
legislative  halls.  Southern  motives  must  be  partially 
explained  by  the  natural  fear  that  Southern  economic  inter- 
ests wcTc  threatened  by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
secure  emancipation  of  slaves  wherever  possible. 

The  Fillmore  administration  had  announced  that  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  would  be  "fraught  with  serious  peril;" 
but  when  the  ides  of  March  ushered  Franklin  Pierce  into 
the  Presidt-nt's  chair,  the  purchase  of  Cuba  became  the  chief 
aim  nf  his  foreign  policy,  which  before  ihe  election  had  been 
lavishly  prophesied  as  bold  and  defiant.  Some  hoped  to  get 
the  is!and"withotit  money  and  without  price ;" others  favored 
getting  it  by  the  piirsc  if  possible,  hut  if  that  should  not  be 
possible,  then  by  the  sword.    Pierce  desired  to  purchase  it 
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honestly,  and  negotiations  were  cntcrwl  into,  but  tlicy  failed. 
Acquisition  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  debate  and  nego- 
tiztions  till  the  Civil  War.  When  Buchanan  stepped  into 
Die  place  of  Pierce  lie  announced  expansion  to  be  the  future 
policy  of  tlie  country.  He  continued  to  press  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  Cuba ;  suggested  intervention  in  helpless, 
bleeding  Mexico:  rcconimendcd  the  temporary  occupation 
of  Soiiora  and  Qiihualma,  and  proposed  to  send  land  and 
naval  forces  to  Central  America  in  order  to  protect  the 
transit  route  to  California.  It  was  said  in  Congress  that  we 
should  "advance  our  Eagles  until  the  tread  of  our  columns 
should  be  heard  upon  the  whole  continent."  Our  vessel  of 
State  rode  upon  a  swollen  and  enraged  tide,  and  many  said 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  let  her  float  to  her  manifest 
and  legitimate  destination,  carrying  the  flag  from  "Green- 
land's icy  mountains  to  Darien's  golden  strands,"  and  even 
unto  llie  end  of  the  earlli  at  Cape  Horn.  The  Democratic 
party  had  acooniplislied  much  good  in  its  long  career,  but  it 
was  DOW  on  the  trail  of  false  gods.  The  good  it  had  done 
^■ould  never  die;  Imt  it  was  only  an  instrument,  and  its  new 
creed  neede<l  to  lie  mtnlifiL-d.  It  had  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
a  nation's  glor>'  does  not  consist  alone  in  material  goods  and 
extent  of  territorj*.  .\  higher  and  more  liberal  democracy 
was  to  be  wrought  out  by  actual  experience  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  greater  nation  that  had  lieen  bom  in  the  genera- 
tion of  a  rapidly  developing  West.  National  development 
and  the  establishment  of  closer  l»onds  between  VAst  and 
West.  North  and  South,  was  more  imjioTtant  than  the  exten- 
sion of  dominion  over  the  tropical  climes  whose  pcrjpic  were 
dtstiirt>ed  by  dissension  and  strife — so  the  American 
majority  believed.  The  Civil  War  by  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  Unite«l  States  ended  the  agitation  for  the  purcliase  of 
Cuba.  Roth  North  and  South  during  the  struggle  had  dis- 
claimed all  designs  upon  the  island.  It  was  prophesied  that 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war  would  embark 
tipon  a  policy  of  conquest,  and  for  several  years  afterwanls 
Mexico  feared  to  establish  a  railway  connection  with  her 
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American  nciylilwr.  Canada  also  feared  American  designs. 
About  Uic  time  Alaska  was  purcliascd  lie  United  States 
Government  contcmijlatcd  the  acquisilioii  of  St.  Thomas  and 
oilier  small  islands  in  lite  West  Iiulie^  for  naval  stations. 
President  Grant  also  urged  tlic  acquisition  of  San  Domingo- 
Ilut  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  further  extension  of 
territory  at  tliat  lime.  During  the  Ten  Years'  War,  with  all 
its  inconveniences,  many  Americans,  who  desired  to  see  the 
end  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  sympathizcJ  with  the  insurgents, 
hut  there  was  no  American  offer  to  purchase  the  island, 
though  the  Government  for  the  sake  of  peace  would  probably 
have  agreed  to  guarantee  a  payment  by  the  Cubans  to 
Spain  for  thctr  independence.  Secretary  Fish  several  timet 
stated  that  the  United  States  did  not  desire  Cuba.  Blaine, 
in  1881,  and  Frelinghuysen,  in  1883,  said  that  the  American 
policy  tended  to  avoid  possessions  disconnected  with  this 
continent.  In  1B87.  when  there  was  a  strong  Cuban  feeling 
in  favor  of  annexation,  John  Shcnnan  said  that  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  Cuba  as  an  appendage  to  the  United  States. 
Senator  Morgan  states  that  Cleveland  favored  the  annexa- 
tion of  both  Cuba  and  Hawaii  during  his  first  adininistra- 
tion;  but  Blaine,  in  1S90,  felt  .«;ure  that  the  peojile  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  would  "lie  wisely 
content  with  our  present  ari*a,  and  not  launch  upon  any 
scheme  of  annexation."  The  conditions  as  to  Hawaii,  and 
Ihe  inevitable  corsctiucnces  of  the  recent  dismcmbermentf 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  have  modified  the  policy  of  pre- 
vious years.  The  recent  change  in  favor  of  anne.xation  has 
been  advocated  liy  leaders  in  both  political  parties,  but  not 
with  a  general  desire  to  enter  upon  an  aggressive  policy  of  ■ 
territorial  aggrandizement.  \ 

The  United  States  Ciovemment  has 
always  manifested  a  great  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  Cuba.  It  has  opposed  the 
intervention  of  other  jKiwers  there  and  has 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  exigencies 
which  might  arise  where  intervention  by  tine  United  Slates 
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Mould  become  a  necessity  or  a  duty.     Jefferson,  as  early  as 
1807,  suggested  that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain,  Cuba  would 
probably  "add  itself  to  our  confederation,"  but  the  next  year, 
when  Napoleon  threatened  America,  the  peace-loving  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  sincerely  lament  to  see  Cuba  fall  into  any 
hands  but  those  of  Spain,     When  a  deputaticm  frcnn  Cuba 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  propose  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  Jefferson  thought  best  to  decline  the  offer  at  that 
time,  but  stated  that  we  would  be  very  unwilling  to  see  them 
pass  under   the   dominion  or  ascendancy  of  England   or 
France,  and  that  the  "object  of  both  (Cuba  and  the  United 
States)   must  be  to  exclude  European  influence  from  this 
continent."     Madison,  in  r8lo-ll,  confidently  said  that  the 
position  of  Cuba  would  prevent  the  United  States  from 
being  a  satisfied  spectator  to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
any  European  nation  which  might  use  it  as  a  fulcrum  against 
American  commerce.     The  Monroe  administration  adopted 
the  same  policy.     In  February,  1823,  when  it  was  feared 
that  France  was  about  to  attack  the  island,  and  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  agreement  between  Spain  and  England 
which  would  give  the  latter  a  chance  to  interfere,  Forsyth 
asked  the  Spanish  minister  whether  there  was  local  force 
enough  to  defend  the  island  in  case  of  attacks.     The  minister 
replied  that  Spain  relied  for  security  upon  her  own  resources 
and  upon  the  United  States.     Cuba  at  this  time  was  a  focus 
for  pirates,   whose  depredations  on   Americati   commerce 
induced  the  United  States  to  consider  whether  measures  of 
intervention  would  not  be  necessary  in  case  the  Spanish 
forces  should  be  unable  to  drive  them  from  Cuban  waters. 
In  1817-19  there  was  a  general  agreement  in  Europe  and 
America  upon  the  propriety  of  intervention  in  the  contest 
between  Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  but  there  was  a 
disagreement  as  to  the  method.     President  Monroe  coutite- 
nanced  no  interference  except  upon  the  basis  of  independ- 
ence.    The  spirit  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  launched  in  1823 
against  the  introduction  of  oppressive  government  on  this 
hemisphere,  forbade  European  intervention  on  the  American 
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continent,  and  even  implied  the  possibility  of  intervention 
against  Spain  on  behalf  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  against  Europe 
in  belialf  oi  America.  It  claimed  the  right  to  intervene 
in  hivor  of  communities  that  were  no  longer  contented  to 
remain  European,  and  that  slKiwed  their  wish  and  power  to 
be  American.  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  several  times 
been  applied  in  justification  of  the  American  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain,  but  it  is  not  the  real  source  and  life  of  the  policy. 
The  American  Government  also  opposed  any  Mexican  or 
Colombian  expedition  against  Cuba  in  case  it  shouKl 
threaten  to  disturb  the  internal  condition  of  the  island.  In 
1843,  when  it  was  reported  that  British  agents  were  encour- 
aging an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  island,  the  Spanish 
minister  seems  to  have  applied  to  the  United  States  for  the 
assistance  of  her  naval  vessels.  Ten  years  later  Sccrctar>* 
Marcy,  in  his  instructions  to  Buchanan  at  London,  said  the 
United  States  would  resist  any  interference  of  foreign 
nations  to  sustain  Spani<;h  rule  in  Cuba  or  to  regulate  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Island  to  tbe  injury  of  the  United 
Stales.  At  ibe  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Spain  was 
warned  that  Cuba  must  not  be  made  a  base  for  enterprises 
endangering  the  American  Union. 

In  the  ten  years'  struggle  against  Spain,  there  was  much 
sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the  Cuban  cause.  In 
order  to  end  the  inconvenience  of  the  desperate  warfare, 
the  American  Govcmmenl  offered  to  mediate  on  the  basis 
of  Cuban  independence,  Cuba  to  pay  Spain  for  the  rclin- 
rjuishmcnt  of  her  .sovereignty  and  for  her  property.  The 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  Government  were  inclined  to  accede, 
the  only  apparent  serious  obstacle  being  the  arrangement  of 
the  preliminanes.  The  Castilian  Cabinet  did  not  becomti 
offended  at  the  suggestion  of  Cuban  in<lppondence,  but 
it  rcfuse<l  to  consider  any  armistice  or  plan  for  indepcndencei 
so  long  as  the  insurgents  had  arms  in  their  hands.  It  began 
to  pave  the  way  for  reforms,  liowcvcr,  by  (he  preparation 
of  a  law  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.    After  the  stubbot n 
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continent,  and  even  implied  the  jxissibility  of  intcrventioa 
against  Spain  3n  behalf  of  Cut>3,  as  well  as  against  Europe 
in  bclialf  of  America.  It  claimed  llic  riglit  to  intervene 
in  favor  of  communities  that  were  no  longer  contented  to 
remain  Europiran,  and  that  showed  their  wish  and  power  to 
be  American.  The  Monroe  dotlrine  lias  several  limes 
been  applied  in  justification  of  the  American  policy  to  pre- 
vent the  acc|uisilion  of  Cuba  by  any  other  European  power 
than  Spain,  but  it  is  not  the  real  source  and  life  of  the  policy. 
The  American  Government  also  opposed  any  Mexican  or 
Colombian  expedition  agf^nst  Cuba  in  case  it  should 
threaten  to  disturb  the  internal  condition  of  the  island.  In 
1843,  when  it  was  rejjorted  that  British  agents  were  encour- 
aging an  iruurrection  of  slaves  in  the  island,  the  Spanish 
minister  seems  to  have  applied  to  the  United  States  for  the 
assistance  of  her  naval  vessels.  Ten  years  later  Secretar)' 
Marcy,  in  his  instructions  to  Buchanan  at  London,  said  the 
United  States  would  resist  any  interference  of  foreign 
nations  to  sustain  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  or  to  rcg^ate  tht 
internal  affairs  of  the  island  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  nf  the  Civil  War,  Spain  was 
warned  that  Cuba  must  npt  be  made  a  base  for  enterprises 
endangering  the  American  Union. 

In  the  ten  years'  struggle  against  Spain,  there  was  much 
sympatliy  in  the  United  States  for  the  Cuban  cause.  In 
order  to  end  the  inconvenience  of  the  desperate  warfare, 
the  American  Government  offered  to  mediate  on  the  basis 
of  Cuban  independence.  Cuba  to  pay  Spain  for  tlie  relin- 
quishment of  her  sovereignty  and  for  her  property.  Tlie 
leaders  o£  the  Spanish  Government  were  inclined  to  accede, 
the  only  apparent  serious  obstacle  Iwing  the  arrangement  of 
the  preliminaries.  The  Castilian  Cabinet  did  not  become 
offended  at  the  suggestion  of  Cwban  independence,  but 
it  refused  to  consider  any  armistice  or  plan  for  independence 
so  long  as  the  insurgents  had  arms  in  their  hands.  It  began 
to  pave  tlie  way  for  rcfonns.  however,  hy  the  preparation 
of  a  law  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.    After  the  stubborn 
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cxtenninating  war  liad  been  in  existence  for  four  years  a 
long  catatugue  of  irhUting  affairs  relating  to  Cuita  cul- 
minated in  the  exciting  cpibodc  of  the  V\rg\nius  wliicli  caiut: 
near  dragging  the  United  States  into  a  war  witli  Spain. 
After  the  affair  was  adjusted  il  was  suggested  that,  in  order 
to  remove  tlie  possibility  of  sucli  irriialioos  in  Uie  future, 
the  time  had  arrived  when  iiiterveiition  for  the  paci6cat)on 
of  Cuba  waii  justifiabli!  and  a  duty.  A  year  later  Spain  was 
notified  of  the  ixjssible  necessity  of  early  intervention.  At  the 
same  time  England  and  other  powers  were  invited  to  con- 
sider the  state  of  Cuba  with  a  view  to  co-operation  with 
American  overtures  to  end  the  war.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  tliere  was  little  hope  of  liuropean  co-operation.  Calderon, 
the  new  Spaiiisli  minister  at  Madrid,  expressed  to  Gushing, 
(he  American  minister,  a  desire  to  heal  all  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  and  a  willingness  promptly  to 
consider  all  causes  of  complaint  with  a  view  of  properly 
adjusting  them.  lie  invited  the  ad%4cc  of  the  American 
executive  as  to  a  plan  of  reform  in  Cuba.  There  were 
Spanish  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  American  fleet  which 
wintered  at  Port  Royal,  but  the  adjustment  of  questions 
at  issue  proceeded  in  a  friendly  manner  1>ctween  Gushing 
and  Caklcron. 

Soon  came  the  end  of  the  desperate  Ten  Years'  War, 
but  il  was  followed  hy  niuttcrings  of  Cuban  di.scontctit  which 
presaged  the  renewal  of  the  contest  which  began  in  1895 
and  was  ended  by  the  intcrx-ention  of  the  United  States, 
When  the  Sagasta-Campos  policy  of  conciliation  to  end  the 
new  insurrection  was  rei>Iaccd  hy  the  Canavas-Weylcr  policy 
of  "blood  ami  iron"  at  the  l»cginning  of  1896,  Congress  .soon 
favored  inter^'cntion  on  the  basis  of  Cuban  independence. 
President  Cleveland  was  patirnt ;  he  offered  the  gvrod  offices 
of  the  United  States  for  mediation,  but  contemplated  inter- 
vention as  a  future  contingency  in  case  Spain  should  fail  to 
put  her  house  in  order.  The  Spanish  ministry  considered 
mediation   as    impractirabic,   but    promised    to   inaugurate 

forms  after  the  insurgents  should  lay  down  their  arms. 
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Al  the  close  of  Cleveland's  administration.  President 
HcKinlcy  found  it  necessary  to  continut-  the  prolesis  of  his 
predecessor  against  the  Spanish  policy  in  Cuba.  General 
Woodford  was  sent  to  Madrid,  in  the  summer  of  1897,  on 
a  mission  of  mediation  for  C'ulian  independence,  aiid  to  say 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  Spain  to  end  the  struggle.  A  more 
liberal  ministry  under  Sagasta  now  replaced  the  Canovas 
ministry.  While  it  did  not  accept  the  proffered  mediation, 
it  appreciated  tlie  friendly  motives  of  the  United  States, 
admitted  the  inconveniences  tu  the  American  Government 
and  jieople,  and  declared  its  purjwse  lo  aclo]>t  a  i>oIicy  that 
would  satisfy  the  American  Government  and  secure  an 
early  pacification  of  (-"uba.  Sagasta  recalled  Wcyk-r,  and 
seemed  sincere  in  his  plan  of  autonomy,  hut  Haniiis  Taylor, 
the  recent  American  minister  at  Madrid,  on  returning  to  ihc 
United  States,  said  that  there  was  little  hope  of  reform,  tlial 
the  sovereignly  of  Spain  over  Cuba  was  extinct,  and  tlial 
intervention  was  the  proper  cure  fur  Cuba's  ills.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  had  observed  its  international  obligations, 
and  was  still  willing  lo  abide  the  result  of  the  milder  nu'tlio<ls 
of  Blanco  in  Cuba,  but  it  reserved  the  right  to  dclerminc  its 
future  policy  according  to  what  should  seem  Uic  obligations 
of  duty — even  tf  it  should  appear  necessary  to  interfere  by 
force.  While  the  majority  of  bnth  sides  in  Cuba  were 
oppo.":ing  autonomy,  white  the  American  people  were  send- 
ing supplies  to  feed  the  surviving  Cuban  reconcentrados  whn 
had  lost  nearly  all  interest  in  the  problem  of  human  life,  and 
while  there  was  no  reviving  indication  that  Spain  could  ever 
expect  to  rc-cslablish  her  sovereignty  over  the  blue  moun- 
tains and  naked  hills,  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  of  the 
tragic  destniclion  of  the  American  war  vessel,  the  Mainf, 
while  on  a  friendly  visit  in  Havana  harbor.  After  a  calm, 
careful  investigation  of  this  affair,  ibere  was  a  shower  of 
resolutions  in  Congress  in  favor  of  some  immediate  action 
that  would  clean  the  western  seas  of  the  medievalism  which 
had  been  the  source  of  the  three  years*  irritation  culminating; 
in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Afaine.     President  McKinlcy  soon 
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"stated  that  all  effons  to  restore  peace  in  Cuba  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  recomiitended  ttiterveiition  as  a  last  resource  hi 
order  that  a  goveriiineiii  could  be  established  thai  could  be 
recognized  and  tliai  could  guarantee  sccuritj-  tu  foreign  ves- 
sels in  Cuban  ports.  The  Senate  committee  of  foreign 
affairs,  having  fully  considered  the  subject,  said  in  its  report 
that  Spain  could  no  more  be  allowed  to  recolonizc  the 
depopulated  portions  of  Cuba  tlian  she  could  be  permitted 
to  found  a  new  colony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Con- 
gress at  uiKc  passed  a  resolution  d(rman<ling  Spain  to  relin- 
quish her  autliority  over  Cuba,  and  to  withdraw  her  forces 
from  Cuban  waters — authorizing  inicr\'cntion  on  grounds 
of  necessity  and  [wUcy  as  advocated  by  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Spain  refused  to  consider  the  American  demand,  negotia- 
.tions  ended,  the  blockade  of  Cuba  began,  and  a.fLer  nearly  a 
century  of  diplomacy  vvitliout  war  Uicse  two  nations  eutercl 
into  a  sixty  days'  war  without  diplomacy. 

The  voice  of  the  people  was  heard  like  the 
rush  of  mighty  waters  demanding  that  the 
desolating,  pitiless  story  of  Spain  in  Cuba 
should  end.  and  that  the  Augean  stables 
should  be  cleaned.  War  came  like  a  furious  wind  and  blew 
away  the  dying  leares  of  Spanish  rule  in  order  to  give  room 
for  a  younger,  healthier  and  more  democratic  growth.  Wey- 
ler,  at  the  door  of  the  twentieth  century,  while  writing  his 
name  in  blood-red  letters  onCuba's  moimtain5,had  strewn  his 
path  witli  llie  victims  which  he  slew  by  his  policy  of  "blood 
and  iron;*"  but  the  United  Stales  sent  Iicr  fleets  to  plough 
the  waves  in  order  that  people  might  exercise  their  right 
to  live,  and  in  order  that  Cuba,  naked,  sick  and  hungry,  niiKht 
be  clothed,  animated  with  new  life,  and  encouraged  to 
un  labor  for  food.  Kolly  lies  back  of  wars,  but  even  the 
ific  siste  cannot  always  conveniently  avoid  becoming  en- 
tangled in  quarrels.  There  are  occasions  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  throw  aside  the  lectures  of  the  "Peace  Society." 
^Merciful  Heaven  allows  [wople  to  fight  rather  than  be  killed 
by  inches. 
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Tlic  tragedy  of  lime  has  been  punctuated  by  battles ;  and 
earth's  bosom  is  still  fretted  by  cycloiKs  as  well  ha  warmed 
by  gnilf  streams.  The  modern  close  bonds  of  conununica- 
tion  and  mutual  interests,  together  with  a  realization  of  the 
vast  evil  consequences  which  arise  from  prancing  in  war 
harness  cither  as  an  occupation  or  as  a  pastime,  have  created 
a  healthful  spirit  in  favor  of  peace.  Bui  while  the  clearing 
of  forests,  the  laying  of  railroads,  the  building  of  steam- 
ships, the  erection  of  telegraph  lines  and  the  cabling  of 
oceans,  have  brought  neighbors  to  live  nearer  to  eadi  other, 
it  ha&  in  some  cases  increased  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. They  must  watch  whether  their  actions  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  their  neighbors.  The  bitter  experiences  of  the 
past,  in  which  nations  have  received  their  schooling,  show  the 
absurdity  of  rushing  into  wars,  but  there  may  yet  be  a  time 
when  the  cannon's  mouth  must  spi^ak,  and  shouldered 
muskets  gleam  in  the  sunlight.  Perhaps  it  is  still  true  that 
without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  can  be  no  concltision  of 
some  sins.  War  proved  a  swifi  and  effective  remedy  for 
the  cnnstjtntinnal  ills  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  results  of  the  recent  war  are  far- 
Hew  Prpbltmfc  reaching.  It  has  left  us  with  several  Span- 
ish children  in  arms  for  whose  future  wc  are  largely 
responsible.  Victorious  over  Spain,  we  win  our  greatest 
victory  over  ourselves  in  taking  the  proper  attitude  toward 
these  new  children.  New  problems  arise  along  the  southern 
horizon.  The  loss  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  Spain,  and  the 
probability  that  sugar  from  these  islands  will  enter  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  has  an  important  significance  as  to  the 
political  and  commercial  failure  of  other  West  Indian  island-s. 
There  has  been  consvdtrable  discussion  in  Jamaica,  and  in  a 
conference  at  Barbadoes,in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States  in  ease  the  British  Government  docs  not  take  action  to 
assist  the  sugar  interests  in  those  islands  The  United  States 
has  not  couiiteiianced  this  movement.  Froude,  the  English 
historian,  said  in  T887  tliat  it  was  the  opinion  in  Cuba  that 
"America  is  the  residuary  legatee"  of  all  the  West  Indies,  and 
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(  she  will  finally  be  forced  lo  lake  charge  of  ihem  even  if 
re  olher\w'ise. 

Cuba's  great  inlerest  for  us  lies  in 
its  future,  and  the  priiici|SiI  value  of 
a.  study  of  its  post  is  to  illumine  the  pro1>lcnis  which 
t  those  wbo  must  help  lo  determine  its  future. 
A  purely  historical  treatise  can  not  indulge  in  a  forecast  of 
the  future,  nor  enter  into  arguments  or  disquisitions  upon 
questions  of  future  policy.  It  cannot  enter  into  a  nnuiing 
veneration,  apology  or  crilicisni  of  the  past ;  and  it  can 
embark  neither  upon  prophecy  nor  upon  politics.  It  can  sim- 
ply state  fads  in  their  true  relations  and  bearings  with  no 
particular  set  of  ideas  to  sustain.  In  bolli  Cuba  and  rhc 
United  States  public  opinion  is  divided  between  a  policy  uf 
annexation,  autonomy  under  United  States,  and  independ- 
ence. Motives  in  each  case  are  complex,  influenced  by  sen- 
timent, personal  aim&  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  by  sound 
political  reasons;  but  after  investigation,  deliberation  and 
exchange  of  views,  tlic  best  solution  of  tlie  question  can  be 
reached.  Great  pnihlenis  have  confronted  us  in  the  j»5t, 
and  the  American  fiovemment  has  arisen  to  meet  tlicni.  \Vc 
need  not  despair  of  the  future.  If  mistakes  are  made  they 
will  but  lead  to  correction.  Newspapers  may  be  wrong 
to-day,  but  trutli  appears  to-morrow — though  error  and 
falsehood  help  to  make  the  composite  picture  of  history. 
The  ultimate  destiny  of  Cuba  is  not  one  to  be  settled  only 
by  the  gladiators  of  issues  in  the  dome-crowned  capttol  on 
the  banks  of  the  malarial  Potomac.  "Die  desire  of  Cuba 
as  well  as  of  the  United  States  mu^t  be  considered ;  and,  as 
in  marriage,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  desire  is  the  qucs- 
lion  of  expediency  and  fitness.  It  has  been  said  that  with 
Cuba's  destiny  in  the  hands  of  her  own  people  she  would 
al>andon  race  sentiment  and  seek  to  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  would  stil!  be  necessary  to  consider 
wLethcr  the  Cul>ans  are  ready  for  American  institutions — 
whether  the  character  of  the  population  is  such  that  annex- 
ation as  a  territory  or  state  wotild  not  be  objectionable  or 
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inconvenient  to  the  United  States.  In  1859,  Slidell  and 
Mallory,  in  the  Senate,  said  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
led  to  that  of  Florida,  and  that  they  both  pointed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba.  Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  this 
statement,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana, Florida  and  Texas,  and  the  extension  of  self-govern- 
ment over  vast  regions  of  virgin  territory,  pointed  to  the 
solution  of  the  Cuban  question.  Self-government  and  a  more 
complete  life,  with  as  little  injury  or  inconvenience  to  others 
as  possible — this  is  the  end  to  which  both  individuals  and 
nations  have  been  moving — and,  whether  annexed  or  inde- 
pendent, Cuba  will  advance  with  the  currents  of  the  age. 
Some  leading  Cubans  doubt  whether  the  island  at  present 
has  a  capacity  for  self-govermnent.  The  ultimate  destiny 
of  Cuba  cannot  be  decided  in  advance  by  political  quacks. 
Her  entire  future  cannot  be  moulded  by  institutions 
imposed  from  without  or  from  within.  She  has  centuries 
of  past  experience  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  future 
experience  will  be  the  best  guide  to  future  destiny.  She 
may  for  awhile  be  discontented  and  play  intermittent  pranks 
in  the  school  of  self-government.  The  difficulties  that  come 
from  a  lack  of  experience  will  doubtless  be  augmented  by 
the  mischief-working  manipulations  of  wily  politicians, 
whose  consciences  and  lack  of  patriotism  permit  them  to 
seek  to  use  the  Government  as  an  instrument  to  advance 
their  own  personal  ends  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  But 
Cuba  will  not  turn  her  back  upon  progress.  She  will  feel 
her  way  toward  the  light  as  the  United  States  has  done. 
She  will  learn  and  will  gradually  be  able  to  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  a  "Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people."  Whether  independent,  or  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  she  will  be  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  commerce 
with  all  nations. 
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ANGLO-SPANISH  RF.L/\TrONS  AROUND  THE 
GULF  OF  MEXICO  liEFORE  1783. 

Cuba,  nearly  800  milrs  long,  with  an  area  of  43.220 
tqaarc  miles,  narrow  and  crcsccnt-shapcd,  liad  its  origin  in 
njicutc  action.  It  is  a  land  of  hills  and  lowlands,  imnavi- 
pile  rivers,  shallow  and  rocky  coasts,  no  snow,  and  a 
lariet^  fit  vegetation  and  bright  coloring.  It  lies  athwart 
tte  Gulf  of  Mexico.  130  miles  from  Florida,  and  100  miles 
from  Yucaian.  Its  position  prevented  Coliimlnis  from  find- 
ing the  American  continent,  and  it  preserved  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  the  best  part  of  a  new  world.  It  was  discovered  in 
l4ge  by  Columbus,  who  visited  it  iyrain  in  1494  and  1 502,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  work  by  being  returned  in  chains  from 
San  Domingo.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  Columbus  called  Culia  the  "Alpha  and  Omega," 
and  said:  "I  sliall  not  speak  to  your  Highnesses  of  the 
immense  advantages  which  will  one  day  be  derived  from  it; 
sutli  a  counir)-  must  aii'ord  great  resources." 
The  island  was  circumnavigated  in  1508,  and  won  by 
lanish  conquest  in  151 1.  The  Indiru]  population  was 
txtinct  by  I553.  The  method  of  causing  the  natives  to 
'lisappear  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  a  native 
fliief  who  said:  "I  prefer  hell  to  Heaven  if  there  are  Span- 
iards in  Heaven."  The  disappearance  of  native  races 
beneath  the  burdens  of  the  Spaniards  led  to  a  new  social 
occesnty — tlie  importation  of  slaves.  In  1531,  when  the 
pnqile  were  excited  over  the  reported  riches  of  Peru,  a 
Spanish  officer  wrote  to  the  emperor  as  follows:    "Send  us 
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at  once  the  7000  negroes  that  they  may  become  inured  to 
labor  before  the  Indians  cease  to  exist;  otherwise  the 
inhabitants  cannot  sustain  themselves  nor  the  Government 
detain  anyone  here,  for,  with  the  new  tidings  from  Peru, 
all  desire  to  leave." 

Taking  Cuba  as  a  starting  point  for  explorations  and 
expeditions  of  conquest,  Spain  could  finally  claim  all  the 
extensive  domain  frcxn  Cape  Horn  to  the  Dakotas  and 
Oregon. 

Like  Grecian  waters,  the  restless  sea  around  Cuba,  with 
its  beautiful  islands  and  deep  blue  waters,  became  the  scene 
of  great  adventures  and  brave  struggles  between  races — 
but  also  one  of  pain  and  disaster.  It  was  long  a  place  for 
pirates  and  buccaneers,  who  toyed  with  danger  quite  as 
fearlessly  as  with  a  maiden's  ringlets,  and  watched  few  the 
Spanish  ships  that  were  ever  sailing  to  carry  to  Spaiti  the 
gold  gotten  by  the  sweat  of  Indians  in  American  mines. 
The  Caribbean  was  in  those  days  a  great  training  school 
for  seamen.  Froude  said  that  it  was  the  cradle  of  the  naval 
empire  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  there  that  Drake,  Hawkins 
and  others  stopped  the  Spanish  ships  from  Panama.  It  was 
there  that  the  men  who  spoiled  the  Spanish  Armada  were 
trained. 

There  was  a  scramble  for  the  globe  after  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  nations  were  on  the  hunt  for  booty.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal at  first  got  the  big  share.  When  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies,  the  Incas,  and  the  Aztecs  made  Spain  the  greatest 
power  in  tlie  earth  and  the  sovereig^n  of  the  seas,  England, 
Holland  and  France  began  to  dispute  her  supremacy.  When 
Spain  declared  war  against  England,  the  English  sea-dt^s 
persistently  worried  her  treasure  fleets.  So,  other  nations 
finally  obtained  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Cuba  was 
often  threatened  by  both  France  and  England.  In  1538, 
a  French  privateer  attacked  Havana,  fired  it  and  burned  it 
to  the  ground.  Spain  rebuilt  the  city,  erected  defences,  and 
made  De  Soto  governor.     In  1554  the  city  was  again  par- 
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tially  deslroyed  by  the  French,  and  the  next  year  it  was 
pUmdered  by  pirates.    It  became  more  and  more  an  object  --^^ 

and  PhilipJI.  _ _^ 

^^jT'^Thc  reign  of  that  confirmed  coquette,  Elizabeth,  fell  in^ 
^^of  attack  by  the  enemies  of^Spaiii  in  the  wars  of  Charles  V. 
S'an  a^  of  intrigue  and  douWe-dcaling  in  which  she  had 
no  superior  representative.  Fraud  and  dissimulation  had 
partly  taken  the  place  of  force.  It  was  an  age  of  adventure 
and  daring.     'W'hen  I-Vobisher  sailed  along  the  coast  of 

h  Greenland  and  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe  the  world 
had  grown  large  suddenly,  and  the  "Wt-st"  had  arisen  to 
da2xle  the  vision  of  man  and  to  produce  ITiopian  dreams. 
Men  looked  across  llie  Atlantic  with  extravagant  hopes  of 
the  material  gain  which  they  might  obtain.  I^nglishmcn 
first  sailed  the  Spanish  main  to  sell  slaves  or  to  appropriate 
gold  from  Spanish  vessels.  In  October,  1567,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  started  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  .Africa  to  got 
iwgroes  for  the  Spanish  settlement  in  America.  After  get- 
ting over  4)X)  of  .Africa's  natives  he  sailed  to  Oie  West 
Indies  in  1568,  where  he  had  a  reasonable  trade  In  some 
places — though  the  king  had  commanded  the  governor  not 
to  allow  it.  In  other  places,  the  towns  were  entered  by 
force  and  the  trading  was  done  secretly. 

America  had  become  a  held  for  Sjianisb  exploitation ;  but 
while  Spain  was  beating  the  bush,  England  was  catching 
the  bird.  On  November  15,  1577,  Sir  Francis  Drake  with 
1&4  men  left  riymoulh,  Eiigland,  ostensibly  for  Alexandria, 
but  he  sailed  by  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and  went  from 
Ihe  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  Brazil,  then  tlirough  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  to  the  Pacific.  Sailing  up  the  western  coast 
of  America  a.i  far  as  San  Francisco,  he  rifled  Spaniards 
who  had  fallen  asleep  by  tlie  seaside,  the  llam.T  trains  laden 
with  silver  from  the  mines,  the  chapels  of  their  silver  rhallre 
and  allar  cloth,  the  Spanish  captains  of  their  jewels,  and 
about  a  score  of  Spanish  ships  nf  their  gold,  silver,  prccimis 
itoncs,  dry-goods  and  china  dishes.  A  clean  sweep  was 
made  of  everything  which  could  be  carried  off.    Where 
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men  w«re  asl««p  beside  tlieir  treasure,  however,  the  treas- 
ure alune  was  appropriated,  tlic  mm  being  left  undisturbed 
to  tnjoy  their  seance  with  Morpheus.  When  ships  in 
port  were  ritkd,  their  cables  wltc  cut  and  they  were  allowed 
to  drift  where  they  would.  The  last  ship  Drake  took  was 
bound  for  the  Philippines,  and,  in  this  cast,  he  relieved  her 
of  only  a  part  of  her  merchandise.  By  this  tiitie  Drake, 
■'thinking  himself  both  in  respect  of  his  private  injuries 
received  from  ibe  Spaniards  and  also  of  their  contempts  and 
indignities  offered  to  our  conntry  [Englanil|  and  Prince 
in  general,  sufficiently  satisfied  and  rcvcngal."  decided  to 
return  to  England  willi  his  treasure.  Avoiding  the  danger 
of  tnecting:  angry  Sjaniards  by  the  Mafjeltan  route,  he 
rounded  the  Cajw  of  Good  Hope  and  reaclieil  home  Novern- 
''*'■  3.  1580.  The  drama  of  Drake  on  the  Pacific  coast  was 
soon  frequently  enacted  in  the  waters  around  Cuba. 

In  1584.  Richard  Hakluyt,  at  the  request  of  Raleig:h. 
wrote  a  tract,  to  be  read  before  the  Queen,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested how  King  I'hilip  of  Spain  might  be  abased  by  begin- 
ning at  the  West  Indies  where  the  people  were  kept  in  sub-  M 
jection  and  desired  freedom.  The  tract  said  that  Philip  ■ 
was  in  debt  many  millions,  had  ho  credit,  and  that  if  the 
proper  plans  be  "executed  duelyc  and  with  spcde  and  effect 
no  doubt  but  the  Spanish  empire  falls  to  the  ground  and 
the  Spanish  king  shall  be  left  as  bare  as  i^sop's  proud 
crow."  and  that  with  his  gorgeous  featliers  gone  he  would 
"heeome  a  laughing-slock  for  the  worlde."  "If  you  touch 
him  in  the  Indies,"  said  Hakhiyl,  "you  touch  the  apple  of 
his  eye." 

About  1585,  Havana  was  seriously  menaced  by  the 
Englisli  under  Drake,  and  a  few  years  later  (1589-97) 
two  fortresses  were  built  for  protection.  The  fact  that  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships  from  Mexico  and  Honduras  stopped 
at  Havana  made  it  the  more  liable  to  attack  by  English  buc- 
caneers. It  also  favored  the  development  of  Cuba,  but 
the  Spanish  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  reacted  on  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  island. 
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When  Henry  VII.  was  chief  constable  of  Englan<t  the 
Cabois  had  nude  explorations  in  North  America,  btit  it  was 

t  until  the  Hays  of  enigmatical  Elizabeth  that  an  attempt 
t  settlement  was  made.  Before  the  time  of  Gilbert,  men 
sought  the  Indies  and  the  treasure  ships,  not  colonization. 
It  is  no  wonder  tliat  Spain  feared  that  English  colonies  in 
America  would  prove  a  den  of  pirates.    Tlie  desire  to  debase 

E Spain  was  one  of  the  earliest  causes  of  English  coloniza- 
tion in  the  New  World.  At  first  Spain  had  claimed  all 
America,  Imt  other  nation."!  of  Europe  had  not  acquiesced 
in  such  a  chimerical  claim.  F.ven  after  the  days  of  Philip  11. 
when  the  empire  began  to  moulder,  and  after  England  had 
made  permanent  .icttlcmcnts  in  America,  Spain  did  not  give 
up  her  original  claim,  and  hostilities  seldom  ceased  in  the 
West  Indies,  even  in  time  of  peace. 

From  the  beginning  of  colonization  in  Virpnia,  there 
were  Spanish  intrigues  to  prevent  it.  Spain  instructed  her 
ambassador.  Zufiiga,  to  try  to  influence  the  King  of  England 

fto  discountenance  the  Jamestown  colony-  Janic.^  I.  was 
cnnciliator>"  but  he  would  not  prohibit  the  .settlement. 
Entiiga,  on  January  24,  1607,  wrote  Philip  III.  concerning 
the  proposed  sctUcmcnt,  and  suggested  that  its  design  was 
to  establish  a  base  for  pirates  to  capture  Spanish  merchant 
Bhip.«.  His  fears  were  not  entirely  groundles<i,  for  a  few  of 
the  Jamestown  settlers  did  at  one  time  escape  from  the  hand 
of  colonial  authority  and  embark  on  a  piratical  expedition. 
Zufiiga.  on  April  rz,  1609,  wrote  his  king  that  thr  James- 
town people  ought  to  be  "quickly  annihilated."  Spain  sent 
spies  to  Virginia,  but  made  no  open  attack  upon  the  colony. 
The  desire  of  James  to  please  Spain  was  one  of  the  influ- 
ences which  finally  led  to  the  annulling  of  the  Virginia 
charter  in  June,  1624. 

The  capture  nf  the  Sp.iiilsli  treasure  fleet,  worth  three 
million  dollars,  in  t628.  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  naval  fleet.  left  the  West  Indies  almost  unpro- 
tected. The  restriction  of  colonial  commerce  to  the  Spam'sh 
flag,  by  t]»e  action  of  the  Spanish  Government  under  Philip 
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IV.  and  Charles  II.  led  to  the  growth  of  the  smuggling  trade 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  smugglers,  or  buccaneers,  grew  to 
be  freebooters  preying  mainly  on  Spanish  commerce,  and 
in  many  cases  aiding  France  and  England  in  their  desigDj 
against  Spanish  colonies. 

During  the  time  of  Cromwell  several  plans  were  pro- 
posed for  striking  at  the  power  of  Spain  in  America.  The 
first  of  these  was  probably  originated  by  Thomas  Gage,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  been  a 
priest  in  Mexico  for  twelve  years.  Returning  to  England, 
he  offered  to  his  countrymen  "a  new  world  to  !>e  subject 
of  their  future  pains,  valor  and  piety  *  *  *  wherein  the 
English  nation  may  see  what  wealth  and  honor  th-y  have 
lost  by  the  oversight  of  Henry  VII.  who  *  *  did  *  *  reject 
the  offer  of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  America,  and  left 
it  to  Ferdinando."  Gage  went  on  to  say:  "And  yet,  if 
time  were  closely  followed  at  the  heels,  we  are  not  so  far 
behind  but  that  we  might  take  him  by  the  foretc^  *  ♦  * 
The  Barbadoes,  St.  Christophers,  Mives,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Caribbe  Islands  have  not  only  advanced  our  jour- 
ney the  better  part  of  the  way,  but  so  inured  our  people  to 
the  clime  of  the  Indies  as  they  are  the  more  enabled  thereby 
to  undertake  any  enterprise  upon  the  firm  land  with  greater 
facility  *  *  *  With  the  same  pains  and  charge  which  they 
have  been  at  in  planting  one  of  those  petty  islands,  they 
might  have  conquered  so  many  great  cities  and  large  terri- 
tories on  the  main  continent  as  very  well  might  merit  the  title 
of  a  kingdom."  Mr.  Gage  said  that  mere  discoveries  should 
not  give  the  Spaniards  a  title  to  the  land — that  the  just 
right  or  title  to  the  countries  around  the  Caribbean  belonged 
to  the  natives,  and  that  if  they  freely  invited  the  English 
to  come  to  their  protection  they  might  legally  transfer  the 
title  which  they  held.  In  the  plan  which  he  submitted  to 
Cromwell,  Gage  particularly  advised  the  reduction  of  San 
Domingo  and  Cuba,  which  he  said  might  easily  pave  the 
way  for  extending  conquests  to  the  continent,  and  for  stop- 
ping Spanish  treasure  ships.     Colonel  Modiford,  a  planter 
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of  tlw  Barbadocs,  prefcrrttl  to  force  a  scltlanent  in  Guiatw. 
btil,  in  case  design  against  the  islands  was  coiisidcreH  more 
advisable,  he  said  Cuba  was  the  most  advantageous  place  to 
watch  for  Spanish  vessels.  In  the  council  it  was  decidc<l 
to  begin  the  attack  with  Porto  Rico  or  San  Ooiningo.  In 
September,  1654,  the  expedition  sailed  under  Admiral  Pcnn, 
and  it  landed  at  San  Domingo  in  April.  1655.  Sickness 
among  ihc  soldiers,  and  other  causes,  led  lo  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  attack  at  that  point.  Jamaica  was  taken  by  the 
assistance  of  the  buccaneers,  and  it  became  a  dead  wciglit 
on  England  for  many  years.  Kilibnsters  were  the  prin- 
dpal  supporters  of  the  colony.  For  many  years  these  buc- 
aneers  also  threatened  Havana ;  and  if  Spain  had  not 
cultivate*!  influence  with  the  British  Government,  the 
English  might  easily  have  taken  Cuba  as  they  had  taken 
Jamaica.  Tlic  Spaniards  were  so  reduced  by  the  assaults 
of  the  buccaneers  that  they  were  never  sncccssful  in  their 
attempts  to  regain  Jamaica. 

By  an  American  treaty  of  friendship  between  England 
and  Spain  in  1670,  peace  was  proclaimed  in  the  West  Indies. 
All  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  called  in.  past  inju- 
ries were  lo  be  forgotten,  England  was  to  hold  all  that  she 
then  possessed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  subjects  of  each 
Power  were  rwt  to  sail  into  llic  ports  fortified  or  possessed 
bv  the  other  party.  English  merchants,  however,  said  tliat 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  England  to  prevent  trade  with  Spain 
— that  she  should  neither  countenance  nor  proliiliit  the  trade, 
but  that  she  should  leave  it  to  itself.  Spain  practically  did 
the  same  for  a  long  while.  While  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
prohibiled  all  commerce  with  Spanish  ports  in  the  West 
Indies.  English  traders  and  vessels  were  allowed  to  put 
into  Spanish  harbors,  if  forced  by  storms  or  other  dis- 
tresses, and  to  continue  there  until  they  had  refreshed 
themselves  and  were  refitted.  The  result  shows  that  the 
Spanish  were  inclined  to  connive  at  the  English  trade.  The 
above  provision  furnished  a  convenient  way  of  overcoming 
inconveniences  to  trade,  and  the  English  vessels  did  not  wait 
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for  the  near  approach  of  the  storm  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
illicit  and  tlourishlng  trade.  But  after  the  Bourlion,  E^ilip 
v.,  establi&lied  hiniself  on  the  throne  the  Spanisli  policy 
changed  and  later,  by  the  treaty  of  Ulretlil.  the  Englisli 
trade  in  S|>anish  America  was  much  restricted.  The  coast 
guards  hcgan  to  watch  closely  and  tlic  letter  of  the  treaty 
was  enforced,  except  wlien  Spain  had  trouble  with  France. 

About  1710,  there  were  British  plans  for  capturing 
Havana  whose  advantages  to  Greiii  Itritain  were  carefully 
CCMi&idered.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  did  not  liring  a 
finality  to  the  Anglo- Spanish  quarrels,  and  the  friction  in 
the  Caribhcan  and  along  the  American  coast  did  not  cease. 
Cuba  had  grown  rapidly  since  the  <lec]ine  of  the  buccaneers 
in  1689^7.  In  1717,  the  establishment  of  a  royal  tobacco 
monopoly  produced  friction  between  the  colonists  and  the 
mother-country.  Smuggling  was  soon  revived,  mainly  by 
British  traders.  Relations  became  more  and  more  tangled 
until,  in  1726,  the  English  Government  issued  instructions 
to  Vicc-Admiral  Hosier  to  search  for  Spanish  galleons. 
General  Hunter  the  same  year  wrote  to  Lord  Townscnd 
favoring  an  attack  upon  Cuba.  A  few  days  later  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  instructed  Vice-Admiral  Hopior  to  intercept 
the  Spanish  galleons  at  Havana.  In  1732,  ihc  Governor  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  Charles  Stewart 
expres.ied  a  desire  to  .aid  in  suppressing  privateers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1737  there  were  fears  that  Spanish  privateers 
from  Havana  would  invade  Georgia  and  South  Carolina, 
and  the  British  Government  considered  plans  for  protect- 
tlon.  The  next  year  it  was  urged  in  Parliament  that  Spain 
should  disavow  any  right  to  cither  of  these  colonics. 

Walpole  managed  to  keep  peace  until  1738,  but  the  nation 
was  then  plunged  into  war  with  Spain  by  the  clamor  of  mer- 
chants, the  dreams  of  heroic  grandeur,  and  the  violence 
of  party.  By  the  Treaty  of  T713  one  English  vessel  of  &Xi 
tons  burden  was  to  make  one  trading  voyage  a  year  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  nf  America.  But  Englishmen  wanted  a 
larger  share  of  .^mcrican  commerce  and  the  treaty  reslric- 
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(ions  were  a  source  of  iU-(ceUng.  Englisli  mcrcliants  had 
Ivgtin  to  look  upon  the  trade  as  a  riglit,  and  had  [persistently 
traded  as  they  had  been  allown)  to  do  before  1713.  Other 
vessels  followed  the  one  of  600  tons  and  rcsupphcd  her  as 
fast  as  she  sold  her  first  cargo — so  the  Spanish  said.  This 
led  to  a  great  falling  off  in  the  business  of  tliu  5panish- 
j\mcrican  fair  at  Panama.  The  merchants  smuggled,  the 
guards  acted,  the  merchants  complained,  petitions  were  sent 
to  Partianieiit,  and  war  was  insisted  upon.  In  some  cases 
where  the  vessels  were  captured  the  Governor  of  Cuba  had 
agreed  to  pay  a  money  indemnity,  thus  recognizing  the 
capture  as  unjust.  Hut  merchants  complained  that  the  pay 
was  not  enough;  and.  in  some  cases  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  complaints  for  nine  years  after 
they  had  lost  their  goods. 

On  March  3.  173S,  the  Spanish  d^redations  were  the 
subject  of  long  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  under  discussion  for  over  a  month.  Various 
seamen  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  many  of 
whom  probably  exaggerated  their  injuries — but  their  tales, 
no  matler  how  incredulous,  were  imphcitly  believed,  and 
soon  the  dogs  of  war  were  unchained.  The  real  occasion 
of  the  war  was  the  episode  of  Jenkins'  ear.  Captain  Robert 
Jenkins  had  been  seized  while  cruising  (or  smuggling)  in 
the  West  Indies  on  the  Rcbeeca  in  1731.  The  Spaniards 
searched  his  vessels  for  goods  which  they  did  not  succeed 
in  Bndtng,  then  hung  him  to  the  yard-arm  till  nearly  dead, 
oiice  with  the  cabin-boy  at  his  feet,  and  finally  cut  off  one 
of  his  ears  and  told  him  to  take  it  to  the  King  of  England 
with  their  compliments.  Jenkins  wrapped  up  hi?  ear  and 
carried  it  home,  hoping  to  use  it  advantageously  in  making 
a  request  for  justice.  Tlie  story  of  Roliert  Jenkins*  car 
when  first  reported  made  no  gjeat  impression,  but  when 
Jcntins  now  appcare<I  at  the  har  of  the  Commons  and  told 
his  story,  displaying  the  car  which  he  had  been  carrying 
around  in  cotton  for  seven  years,  the  ridiculous  affair  filled 
the  House  with  indignation,  and  inflamed  the  public  mind. 
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Walpole — who  had  been  able  to  select  the  Commons  with  a 
purse  and  rule  it  with  a  nod ;  who  had  kept  his  power  by 
contriving  to  set  his  enemies  to  fighting  each  other;  who 
haS  Been  able  to  save  his  unreformed  craft  of  State  by 
throwing  tubs  and  barrels  overboard  to  satisfy  the  imme- 
diate hunger  of  the  too-credulous  critics  that  followed  in  the 
wake  of  his  vessel — was  now  forced  to  favor  war  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  clamor  for  vengeance. 

During  the  war  which  followed,  Cuba  was  cohsidered 
important,  and  various  plans  were  submitted  for  an  attack 
upon  it.  In  1738,  Spain  had  about  a  dozen  ships-of-war  at 
Havana.  The  English  also  had  forces  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  closely 
watched.  Vice-Admiral  Vernon  at  Jamaica  on  January  31, 
17391  gave  orders  to  capture  any  Spanish  vessel  which 
should  attempt  to  enter  Havana.  Plans  for  taking  Cuba 
were  considered  the  same  year — the  English  were  to  be 
assisted  by  American  colonial  forces.  The  nature  of  various 
plans,  and  the  importance  which  the  British  attached  to 
Cuba  at  this  time,  will  be  fairly  indicated  by  the  following 
endorsed  proposal  which  was  contained  in  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  under  date  of  May  14,  1739: 

"A  Proposal  to  take  the  Island  of  Cuba  with  very  little 
expense  to  England  by  a  Force  raised  in  the  American 
Colonies. 

"If  the  Crown  of  England  could  become  possessed  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  that  Key  of  all  America,  no  man  of  knowl- 
edge can  denye  but  that  Great  Britain,  in  that  case  must 
become  possessed  of  the  whole  Trade  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
there;  and  if  the  simple  Privilege  of  trading  with  those 
People,  upon  very  high  Terms,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
greatest  Prizes  contended  for  by  all  the  Powers  in  Europe, 
sure  England  will  not  neglect  any  opportunity  whch  is 
offer'd  of  acquiring  such  a  possesion  as  must  Infallibly 
Secure  that  whole  Invaliable  trade  to  its  Subjects  alone, 
especially  since  Great  Britain  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  loosing 
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all  the  Trade  She  has  hitherto  had  with  those  parts.  It  is 
propos'd,  therefore,  to  take  Cuba  without  putiiig  I-Iiigland  to 
aiiy  Mat«rial  Expence.  or  trouble,  in  y<  following  manner 
(vU:) 

"For  a  person  of  conduct  and  experiance  to  be  Com- 
missioti'd  from  hence,  for  iht^  Chief  Command  in  this  Expe- 
dition, to  uke  Cuba,  &cd.  That  as  soon  as  such  person  is 
so  Commiss'd  and  properly  instructed.  He  is  to  repair,  with 
all  Expedition,  tu  America,  and  at  the  same  time  another 
proper  person  should  be  Commission'd  &  sent  to  America, 
witli  Instructions,  to  begin  at  the  most  Xorlhren  Colony, 
and  proceed  from  one  Province  to  another,  and  apply  to  yc 
several  Govcmmenis  for  eueh  of  them,  according  to  tJieir 
Respective  Capacitys,  to  furnish  their  Quota  of  proper 
TransportH  with  6  months  provisions  in  each  for  as  many 
men  as  they  will  severally  carry;  and  tliat  each  Province, 
according'  to  tlic  number  of  Transports  they  severally  fur- 
nish, shall  raise  a  sufiitient  number  uf  men  tn  fill  them,  com- 
plcatcly  ami'd  witli  amunition,  &cd.  That  the  number  of 
^^^mcQ  thus  rais'd  and  arm'd  shall  consist  of  to,ooo;  and  at 
^^Blhc  same  time  )'t  such  persons  are  commission'd  and  sent 
^^|:away  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  Instructions,  of  the  same 
^^plmport,  to  the  several  Governers  in  America  to  Issue  orders, 
^V  and  give  their  best  assistcncc,  to  iitt  out,  with  all  Expedition, 
such  Transports.  &cd.  and  men  .so  equip 'd. 

"That  when  each  Province  has  furnish'd  their  Quota  of 
Transports  and  Men,  according  to  their  abilitys.  tlii-Ne  shall 
imediately  repair  to  one  Place  appointed,  which  may  be  at 
South  Carolina,  and  from  thence  proceed,  under  the  com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  person  to  be  Commission'd  from 
bcnce.  They  may  (if  it  shall  appear  advisable)  in  their 
passage  make  a  faint  to  take  St.  Au|rnscine.  and  having 
manag'd  that  stratigeni  properly,  they  are  to  proceed  to  the 
'Island  of  Cuba,  and  Land  in  the  Gay  of  Matances,  that 
beinf?  a  good  Harbour  and  not  Guarded,  yet  lying  the  nearest 
of  any  other  proper  one  to  ye  Havana.  Here  they  shall 
eland  7  or  8000  men,  more  or  less,  as  necessity  shall  require. 
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and  witli  that  Force  to  March  down  and  pich  at  a  proper 
distcnce  to  surround  tlic  Havana  and  cutt  of  all  manner  of 
provisions — going  thereto  by  land,  at  the  same  time  that 
some  ships  shall  lye  before  tlic  town  lo  prevent  any  provi- 
si(m$  or  relief  coming  to  it  by  sea;  in  which  situation  that 
Important  Place  must  surrender  In  a  very  short  time.  In 
order  to  render  this  Conquest  both  sure  and  Expeditious,  il 
will  be  necessary  to  send  6  or  8  6o-giins  Ships  and  2  Bomb 
Kcches,  with  about  2.000  Troops  on  Board  them,  which,  if 
necessary,  may  be  joyn'd  by  some  of  yc  station  ships  now 
in  America.  Tbese  Ships  of  Warr  are  intended,  some  to  lye 
before  the  Havana  to  play  against  ye  town  and  cutt  off  all 
relief  and  provisions  by  sea,  while  the  Ameriean  Forces 
Besieges  it  by  Land;  and  Uie  rest  of  the  Ships  are  to  take 
care  of  the  Gard  da  Coaste. 

"These  iG,ooo  men  being  fumish'd  &  mainlain'd  by  yc 
several  Colonics  in  America  will  render  yc  Conqt.  of  this 
Important  Place  not  only  secretly  secure,  but  very  cheap  to 
England:  for  that  number  of  Forces  being  rais'd  there  will, 
with  greater  certainty,  Conqr.  that  Place  than  40,000  men 
would  lo  be  sent  from  Britain,  because  they  are  Inur'd  lo 
the  American  Climate,  and  will  live  soberer  than  Britains 
can  be  prcvail'd  to  do.  By  these  Forces,  and  by  them  only, 
every  man  of  judgment,  who  knows  ye  situation  of  that 
place,  and  will  spcakc  with  trtitli  and  candour,  will  lay  it 
down  as  a  Fact  that  it  is  lo  be  gain'd,  with  great  certainty, 
in  ye  way  propos'd  ;  and  if  it  can  be  thus  gained,  upon  such 
easy  terms  lo  KngL-ind,  it  would  be  offering  an  affront  to  ye 
understandhig  of  every  man  of  sense  to  pretend  to  recount 
the  unlimited  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  Great  Bri- 
tain from  its  being  posses'd  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  alone. 

"If  the  Conquest  of  Cuba  is  cfTected,  a  small  part  of  the 
Forces  which  docs  tliat,  may,  with  very  little  trouble,  take 
Porto  Rico,  &  St.  Augustine  if  il  will  appear  advisable  so 
to  do.  TTic  British  Colonys  in  America  lying  so  near  the 
object  in  view,  before  ye  knowledge  of  yc  propos'd  attempt 
can  reach  to  Europe  ye  whole  designe  will  be  executed. 
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It  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  ijos-siblc  to  go  upon  yc  pro- 
posed Expedition  without  its  l>cing  known  by  Inquisitive 
dcligcnt  foreign  spies,  since  ships  of  Warr  are  to  be  sent 
from  England?    In  answer  to  that,  'tis  to  be  hop'd  Englan."* 
can  be  as  Politic  as  Her  Neighbours,  (vizi:)  look  one  way 
and  steer  ye  contrary.  It  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  given  out 
liy  some  that  England  is  going  to  reinforce  some  of  its  Col- 
onys,  by  otiters  tliat  she  is  going  to  resume  the  settlement 
of  Daricn,  &c.     In  short  tlicr's  no  human  appeareiicc  o£ 
this  attempts  miscarrying  if  tlie  knowledge  of  it  is  coiifin'd 
tc  a  Cabinet  Council,  &  a  fitt  person  appointed  for  ye  Chief 
Command-     The  proposor  is  so  well  assur'd,  of  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  American  People,  can  be  brought,  by 
proper  managm't,  to  fitt  out  the  Transports,  and  raise  the 
men  proposed,  that  he  will  undertake  to  accomplish  it  by 
his  own  personal  application  without  cither  view  or  incli- 
tistion  of  Cuting  out  or  accepting  of  any  Place  or  Command 
of  profit  in  ye  whole  Transaction. 

"If  there  be  an  inclination  to  attempt  this  Greatest  of  Ac- 
quisitions it  is  pfesum'd  no  material  objection  can  be  made 
to  tlie  nature  of  tlie  Proposall.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed, 
yt  it  will  be  Dishonorable  to  make  such  an  attempt  while 
there's  a  Treaty  on  F'oot  with  Spain;  hut  such  an  objec- 
tion must  stand  or  fall  by  the  Wisiloni  and  at  ye  Discretion 
of  His  Majcstys  Ministers;  tho'  'tis  humbly  presumed  if 
the  word  Politick  be  not  an  empty  sound,  that  objection, 
nor  none  like  it,  can  hold.  It  is  to  be  observ'd  that  if  ye 
preparation  of  ye  Transports  and  men  propos'd  is  not  to  be 
set  on  Foot  'till  it  is  seen  that  nothing  can  he  done  with  yc 
Court  of  Spain,  by  Treaty,  for  the  ad^'antage  of  ye  British 
nation,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  begin  to  prepair  and  colect 
them;  Tl  is  prcsum'd  they  should  be  prcpair'd  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  order  to  be  colcctcd.  and  ready  to  go  upon  the 
Attack  when  necessity  may  make  it  proper ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  make  such  an 
attempt,  after  they  are  got  in  readiness,  the  design  may  be 
laid  aside  without  inconventcncy  to  England  in  either  case. 
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It  may  be  ask'd,  were  Cuba  taken,  how  it  would  be  Gar- 
rison'd  without  Forces  from  England?  for  'tis  to  be  under- 
stood that  ye  American  People  who  are  proposed  to  be  rais'd 
must  not  be  compell'd  to  stay  in  ye  Garrison  against  their 
own  inclination.  In  answer  to  yt  'tis  suffi't  now  to  say 
that  ye  propos'r  has  also  conceived  a  pretty  certain  method 
to  Garrison,  not  only  that,  but  all  ye  Places  mention'd,  if 
they  are  taken,  without  much  expence  to  England,  but  wch 
he  begs  leave  to  reserve  to  himself,  it  being  too  long  to 
incert  here,  'till  he  sees  how  this  proposall  will  be  approved 
oflF." 

In  1740,  the  Governor  of  Cuba  expected  an  attack  upon 
the  island.  English  merchants  complained  of  privateers 
who  molested  their  trade,  and  English  naval  officers  pro- 
posed to  take  Cuba  by  attacking  Havana.  In  a  letter  of 
August  27,  1740,  the  bold  adventurer,  Sir  William  Poultney, 
told  Admiral  Vernon  that  "To  take  and  hold"  Cuba  was  the 
cry,  and  he  boasted  that  "when  we  (the  British)  are  pos- 
sessed of  it,  the  whole  world  will  not  be  able  to  dispossess 
us  again,"  In  1741  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Vernon, 
reinforced  by  600  men  from  the  New  England  and  Middle 
colonies,  threatened  Cuba ;  but  the  expedition  was  inactive, 
until  many  of  the  force  died.  The  Governor  of  Havana 
fully  expected  an  attack,  and  was  making  preparations  for 
defense.  In  a  letter  to  the  French  governor  of  Hispaniola. 
he  spoke  of  the  failure  of  the  French  fleet  to  co-c^crate  with 
the  Spanish  for  the  protection  of  Cuba.  According  to  the 
family  compact  of  1733  between  France  and  Spain  these 
two  nations  had  agreed  to  assist  in  guarding  each  other's 
possessions.  Vernon  and  other  officers  held  a  council  of 
war  at  Jamaica,  but  the  plan  of  attacking  Cuba  was  given 
up.  Governor  Trelaway  advised  an  attack  upon  Panama 
instead  of  the  contemplated  advance  against  Cuba,  The 
next  year  Cuba  fitted  out  an  armament  of  over  2000  troops 
and  invaded  Georgia.  Vernon  had  still  hoped  for  a  chance 
to  proceed  against  Cuba,  but  the  plan  was  finally  abandoned. 
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C;dsm  troubles  did  not  end  with  Oie  close  of  tlie  war  of 
i;4R.    The  period  of  1748-1761  was  one  of  rapid  growth 
for  ihe    smuggling    trade.      Tlie    tobacco   monopoly    was 
(hinged  to  a  system  of  farming  out  the  revenues  to  private 
racmopoly,  but  this  did  not  stop  the  troubles.     France  and 
Spun  were  jealous  of  English  commercial  inRucnce  in 
Anmca,  and  in    1759  they  made  a  compact  to  stop  its 
UfKinsion.    This  led  Pitt  in  [760  to  favor  immediate  meas- 
ures gainst  Spain.   But  George  III.  carac  to  the  throne 
aixj  was  anxious  to  make  peace  with  France.    Pitt  resigned. 
Spain  waited  until  her  treasure    ship    h.id    arrived    (rom 
Arncnca  and  then  she  prepared  to  wage  war  against  England. 
One  of  Pitt's  plans  had  been  to  send  a  force  to  seize  Havana. 
Lord  Bute  now  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  prepared  an 
expedition  which  surprised  Spain  by  its  successful  attack 
against  the  fortifications  of  Havana.     The  war  began  in 
^7^2,  nnd  before  the  year  was  ended  the  Spanish   were 
driven  from  Portugal,  the  Philippines  had  fallen  from  the 
bands  of  Spain,  and  Havana  with  an  enormous  booty  of 
civpr  three  and  a  half  million  doUart  was  in  (he  hands  of 
the  English. 

The  fleet  of  15.000  men  which  took  Havana  received  its 
iupplies  from  the  American  colonies,  and  was  aided  by 
colonial  troops.  The  army  landed  on  June  7,  1762,  without 
opposition  near  Coxemar  Castle — about  a  league  from 
Motto  Castle,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
on  one  side.  Colonel  Howe  with  two  h.-ittaIions  of  .Ameri- 
can Grenadiers  assisted  in  the  siege  uf  Morro.  The  troops 
had  to  drink  brackisli  water  while  making  the  batteries, 
and  had  to  bring  it  from  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
of  the  siege  states  that  Colonel  Grant  who  super- 
intended the  work  "gave  grogg  liberally  which  had  its 
effect."  There  were  many  reverses  and  many  cases  of 
iever  and  ague  among  the  soldiers.  But  mines  were  finally 
dug  to  Morro,  after  sex-eral  failures  and  a  considerable  loss 
of  mca,  and,  on  August  1 1  the  Spanish  governor 
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expressed  to  Lord  Albemarle  his  desire  to  capitulate.  On 
August  14,  the  Anglo-American  forces  took  possession. 

The  capture  of  Havana  produced  a  sensation  in  both 
America  and  England.  New  York  knew  it  by  September  11, 
and  Boston  by  September  13.  There  was  great  rejoicing 
in  Boston  on  the  i6th.  Governor  Bernard  and  the  two 
Houses  of  the  colonial  legislature  attended  divine  worship, 
cannons  were  discharged,  bells  rang,  and  there  was  a  general 
display  of  6reworks.  There  were  similar  demonstrations 
all  over  the  colonies.  The  conquest  of  Canada  had  exalted 
the  American  heart,  and  now  they  rejoiced  at  the  conquest 
of  Cuba.  England  was  still  "Home"  to  the  colonists,  and 
they  were  ready  to  fight  to  extend  English  possessions.  In 
England,  Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Conway  that  Great 
Britain  was  now  more  in  favor  of  conquering  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  general  opinion  was  that  Havana  should 
not  be  re-ceded  to  Spain  without  ample  satisfaction  on  other 
questions.  On  October  4,  the  Mayor  of  London  congratu- 
lated His  Majesty  on  the  reduction  of  the  key  to  the  West 
Indies— characterizing  it  as  "an  irreparable  blow  to  the 
trade  and  naval  power  of  Spain."  The  king,  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  November  25,  announced  in  his  speech  that 
Havana,  the  bulwark  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  was  in  his 
possession. 

Albemarle  did  not  rule  at  Havana  with  a  mild  hand.  It 
was  the  sunset  time  of  the  age  of  plunder,  but  Albemarle 
made  himself  rich  with  spoils.  He  "ruled  Havana  with  a 
bundle  of  fasces,  the  rods  being  of  iron  and  the  axe  sharp, 
and  which  did  not  become  rusty  for  want  of  use."  Many 
suspected  persons  were  sent  to  the  scaffold,  and,  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  some  were  denied  religious 
consolation.  But  by  the  English  occupation  Cuba  was 
aroused  from  the  stupor  of  near  ihiee  hundred  years.  She 
was  animated  with  new  life.  Havana  was  opened  to  free 
commerce,  and,  after  the  English  disgorged  it  and  Spain 
owned  it  again,  the  latter  found  herself  in  1765  compelled 
to  reduce  the  commercial  restrictions. 
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0  ihe  treaty  of  1763,  Lord  Btiie  would  have  returned 
Coba  witbouc  a  word,  but  his  colleagues  decided  to  ask  for 
Florida  or  Porto  Rico  in  return  for  it.  Florida  was  ot 
little  use  to  Englantl ;  C»t)a  would  probably  have  betn  much 
mcwc  useful  to  her,  csi>ccially  during-  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. But  by  the  treaty  England  secured  Florida  for 
avana,  and  France  gave  Louisiana  to  Spain  to  compensate 
ler  for  the  loss  of  Florida.  Both  Spain  an<l  France  declared 
that  a  peace  would  be  of  no  use  unless  Cuba  was  returned 
to  Spain. 

On  November  29,  1762,  Ihc  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  prcscntcil  to  the  Commons.  In  December  lliey  were 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  consideration,  and  con- 
siderable opposition  was  shown.  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
spoke  of  Havana  as  the  key  and  barrier  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  which  had  been  thought  to  have  been  impreg- 
aible.  Many  objections  were  made  to  the  surrender  of  it. 
In  the  Commons,  on  December  9.  Pitt  sufFcring  with  pain. 
so  that  he  had  to  sit  while  speaking,  made  a  speech  nearly 
four  hours  in  lengtli  against  the  treaty.  He  said  Florida 
was  no  compensation  for  Havana,  which  he  himself  had 
planned  to  take  in  1760.  He  thought  that  too  much  was 
allowed  to  Spain  and  France  in  the  West  Indies,  and  said: 
"From  the  moment  that  Havana  was  taken,  all  the  Spanish 
riches  and  treasures  in  America  lay  at  our  mercy.  Spain 
had  purchased  the  security  of  all  these,  and  the  restoration 
of  Cuba  also,  with  the  cession  of  I'lorida  only.  It  was  no 
etjuivalent." 

But  for  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  American  Revolution 
would  not  have  occurred  when  it  did.  It  has  been  said  that 
George  III.  forced  peace  upon  his  unwilling  subjects  in  1763, 
and  that  this  was  one  reason  why  England  was  unable  to 
conquer  America  in  the  Revolution.  The  surrender  of 
Cuba  to  Spain  in  1763  probably  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  course  of  events  in  American  history.  If  England  had 
held  it  during  the  American  Revolution  It  would  doubtless 
have  delayed  the  success  of  the  American  colonies,    It  wa$ 
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there  tliat  many  of  ihe  fleets  which  harmed  England  found  a 
harbor.  If  England  had  held  Cuba  after  1783,  the  United 
States  boundary  might  have  been  Hmited  to  the  MississipfM. 
With  the  cloiSe  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  England  resolved 
to  enforce  the  trade  restrictions.  Foreign  goods  ha<5  been 
imported  contrar>-  to  the  laws  of  Charles  11.  and  William 
III.  The  Molasses  Act  had  never  been  duly  executed.  In 
a  letter  of  November  10,  1764,  Bernard,  the  royal  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  said  that  it  had  long  been  admitted  that 
the  American  trade  with  Spanish  West  Indies  ought  to  be 
encouraged  by  all  means.  He  thought  that  the  duty  should 
be  lowered;  but  in  1764  England  resolved  to  enforce  the 
high  duties,  and  to  stop  the  smugghng  of  goods  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
commanders  of  English  ships  were  commanded  to  act  as 
revenue  officers.  They  made  many  illegal  seizures,  and  it 
wns  inconvenient  for  America  to  get  redress  from  distant 
England.  The  trade  between  the  British  and  the  Spanish 
colonics,  which,  though  it  had  not  been  strictly  according 
to  law,  had  been  connived  at,  was  now  almost  suddenly 
destroyed.  Spain  co-operated  with  England  to  prevent  the 
tratle.  England  laid  heavy  duties  oa  all  articles  imported 
from  die  West  Indies  to  her  American  colonies.  The  Amer- 
icans complained  much.  A  letter  from  Pensacola,  West 
Florida,  December  13,  1764,  said;  "Every  thing  here  is  put 
into  a  dull  state,  by  the  men-of-war  obstructing  the  Span- 
iards from  trading  with  us.  We  had  four  vessels  here  lately, 
but  they  were  not  permitted  to  trade."  The  colonists  looked 
upon  the  trade  restrictions  as  a  loss,  not  only  to  the  colonies, 
but  to  England  as  well.  The  British  policy  induced  the 
American  colonies  to  consume  as  few  British  manufactures 
as  possible.  Mourning  articles  and  the  giving  of  gloves 
at  funerals  were  dispensed  with,  as  were  many  otlier  super- 
fluous articles.  The  colonies  also  began  to  manufacttire 
articles  for  themselves.  The  stamp  duties  imposed  by 
England  met  with  such  strong  opposilson  that  they  were 
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repealed.  The  Americans  became  elated  over  their  triumph 
in  defeating  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  heavy 
trade  restrictions  and  taxes. 

The  relation  between  the  colonics  and  Great  Britain  had 
never  been  settled,  and  it  now  became  a  subject  of  discussion 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  in  America  it  was  said  that 
although  England  had  locked  the  door  against  absolute 
monarchy  the  monarch  still  had  access  to  the  key.  The 
constitution  of  England  was  unhealthy,  and  even  the  poUti- 
cal  physicians  at  home  could  not  agree  on  tlie  medicine. 

The  breach  between  England  and  her  colonics  grew  wider 
with  discussion  and  the  colonics  gradually  favored  sejiara* 
tion.  When  tlic  imperious  breath  of  Parliament  and  king 
was  closing  up  the  conmiercc  of  Anicrican  towns,  the  pulse 
of  the  people  ceased  to  beat  calmly.  The  people  of  America 
now  urged  tiie  theory  that  the  kiug  is  the  servant,  and  not 
Uie  proprietor  of  the  people.  They  urged  tliat  govcnuiicnt 
was  not  founded  on  grace,  nor  on  force,  nor  on  property 
alone,  but  upon  the  necessities  of  hutnan  nature — and  that 
the  people  migtit  alter  constitutions  and  replace  old  pre- 
scriptions. They  said  that  liberty  was  older  that  Magaa 
Charta;  and  that  rights  came  from  the  law  of  nature  and 
from  the  necessities  of  society,  and  not  from  the  edicts  of 
kings.  Through  tlie  wise  and  salutary  neglect  of  England, 
ber  trans-Atlantic  children  had  been  allowed  to  take  care 
trf  themselves,  and  to  develop  firm  bones  from  yielding 
gristle.  Not  only  had  they  felled  the  might>-  monarchs  of 
the  forest;  not  only  had  they  successfully  occupied  the  land 
and  carried  civilization  from  the  valleys  by  the  sea  to  the 
fool  of  the  mountain,  but,  as  Burke  said,  there  was  no 
climate  that  was  not  witness  to  tlietr  toil,  and  no  sea  bait 
what  was  vexed  by  their  fisheries  "among  the  tumbling 
mountains  of  ice  *  *  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  into  the  oppo- 
site region  of  the  polar  cold,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
along  Ihc  coasts  of  Brazil."  Such  men  were  not  children. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  independence   which   could   not 
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have  been  overcome  so  long  as  there  existed  between  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies  a  relation  which  they  felt  to  be  radi- 
cally wrong.  The  width  of  the  Atlantic  was  a  great  factor 
in  leading  the  colonies  to  follow  their  own  destiny,  and  to 
blossom  into  self-governing  communities  that  should  becc»ne 
a  shining  example  for  the  Spanish  colonies  to  the  southward. 
One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  English  colonies,  when  they 
decided  to  make  themselves  independent  of  the  mother 
country,  was  to  apply  for  aid  to  France  and  Spain,  the 
recent  enemies  of  England.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
the  expeditions  against  the  French  and  Spanish  islands 
were  supplied  from  England's  American  colonics ;  but  these 
colonies  were  now  ready  to  furnish  supplies  for  expeditions 
to  seize  the  English  islands.  In  a  letter  of  Franklin,  Deane 
and  Lee,  to  Vergennes,  in  January,  1777,  they  applied  for 
manned  ships  to  protect  American  coasts,  and  su^ested 
that  France  might  furnish  troops.  They  stated  that  if  Eng- 
land made  it  a  cause  of  war,  the  united  forces  of  France, 
Spain  and  America  could  take  from  her  most  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  and  most  of  her  commerce. 
They  said:  "North  America  now  offers  to  France  and 
Spain  her  amity  and  commerce.  She  is  also  ready  to  guar- 
antee in  the  firmest  manner  to  those  nations  all  her  present 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  those  they  shall 
acquire  from  the  enemy  in  a  war  that  may  be  consequential 
of  such  a  system  as  she  requests.'*  '  In  1776,  the  English 
West  India  trade  suffered  much  from  captures  made  by 
small  American  cruisers.  By  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  England  began  to  send  armed  cutters  to  prevent  these 
depredations.  It  was  seen  by  the  Americans  that  this  would 
make  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  send  only 
the  larger  privateers  to  the  Gulf.  Some  of  the  Gulf 
vessels  were  probably  fitted  out  by  Spaniards  under 
commissions  from  the  American  Government,  At  the 
beginning  of  1777  France  and  Spain  indicated  to  Arthur 
Lee  that  they  would  arrange  their  American  forces  so  that 
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the  United  States  would  not  need  to  send  their  cutters  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  French  soon  decided  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
Americans,  but  the  attitude  of  Spain  remained  uncertain, 
Some  Spaniards,  who  were  friendly  to  the  American  cause, 
furnished  money  which  was  vestc<l  in  war  supplies;  but  the 
Spanish  Government  was  uncertain  whether  it  would  be 
convenient  for  it  to  form  an  American  allifincc.  Artliur  Lee 
was  iraprcsscil  with  the  ambiguity  of  the  conduct  of  Spain. 
It  was  clear  that  she  did  not  intend  to  embark  upon  any  war 
nhich  did  not  contribute  amply  to  her  own  benefit.  She 
«w  a  chaiKc  to  obtain  the  Floridas.  Arthur  Lee  wrote 
home  that  she  desired  to  have  her  former  territory  returned, 
and  he  asked  the  instructions  of  Congress  on  that  subject. 
Izard  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  from  pRris  on  Scp- 
Umber  12.  1778.  saying:  "  If  Spain  is  allowed  to  get  Flor- 
ida, perpetual  causes  of  ([uarrel  may  be  expected,  and  I  hope 
Congress  will  guard  against  it."  He  said  that  the  Southern 
states  should  be  consulted  separately  in  regard  to  (his  sub- 
let. 

English  statesmen  had  tried  to  prevent  France  from 
declaring  in  favor  of  America,  and  some  still  hoped  to  keep 
Spain  from  taking  any  part  against  England.  Early  in  the 
war.  Lord  Rochford  had  proposed  a  treaty  of  confedera- 
tion between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was 
to  provide  for:  (r)  a  guarantee  of  each  other's  possessions 
in  the  .'Vnericas  and  the  Indies,  in  case  of  war  in  Europe; 
(2)  participation  by  France  in  the  commerce  of  the  English 
ions;  (3)  adjustment  of  contested  privileges  with 
nca.  At  the  beginning  of  1780,  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
who  was  at  Madrid,  favored  a  similar  plan  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close.  He  said  such  a  confederation  would  be  of 
especial  advantage  to  Spain,  because,  by  preventing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  colonics,  the  Spanish  colonics 
would  not  be  in  danger  of  the  contraband  trade  which  the 
Arrwricans  would  not  feel  Iround  to  prevent.  He  declared 
that  necessity  would  compel  the  Americans  to  carry  on  a 
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trade  with  tlic  South  American  colonies,  or  to  carr>'  on  wa.f 
against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  possessions  in  order 
to  get  the  gold  and  stiver  which  (be  said)  was  necessarj- 
to  enable  them  to  carry  on  aj^culture.  He  held  out  to 
Spain  tliat  America  with  her  low-priced  commodities  would 
fly  with  her  sails  to  Cape  Horn,  Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  that  Spain 
would  find  it  difficult  to  stop  her  vessels. 

Spain,  carefully  watching  tlie  course  of  events,  declared 
war  ag^nst  England  in  the  summer  of  1779.  and  decided 
to  co-operate  with  l-'rance  and  the  American  colonies,  though 
^e  did  not  enter  into  any  formal  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  Her  first  step  was  to  regain  her  former  possessions 
by  means  of  American  aid.  In  1777,  Cuba  had  been  given 
independent  colonial  administration  tmclcr  a  captain-gcn- 
eral,  who  now  took  command  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  that 
vicinity  and  conducted  ilie  plans  of  canipaien;  he  asked  the 
American  Congress  to  lay  siege  to  SL  Augustine,  in  order 
to  divert  the  English  while  SpiinJsh  troops  attacked  Pensa- 
cola.  He  also  invited  Congress  to  undertake  the  con<juest 
of  the  territory  northeast  of  Louisiana,  and  asked  what  kind 
of  productions  the  United  States  could  furnish  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Havana  and  Cuba.  Wliile  the  English  held  New 
York,  Washington  did  not  consider  it  wise  to  weaken 
his  array  by  sending  troops  to  aid  Spain ;  but  Congress 
decided  to  send  4000  men  and  three  frigates  to  Charleston, 
and  to  give  power  to  the  commander  of  the  Southern  army 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Governor  of  Havana  in  regard  to 
planii  for  taking  East  Florida.  The  Charleston  troops  were 
expected  to  create  tlie  diversion  which  the  Governor  of 
Cuba  desired. 

Jay  was  .sent  as  minister  to  Spain  in  September,  1779; 
and  lie  arrived  at  Cadiz  the  following  December,  and  scot 
his  credentials  to  the  Spanish  Government.  He  vainly 
sought  recognition  in  an  official  capacity  uiitit  May.  1782, 
when  he  left  in  disgust  for  Paris.  But  he  had  several  com- 
munications which  gave  him  the  impression  of  the  policy 
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E^poin.  He  saw  from  ilie  first  that  Spain  would  have  fears 
c^  the  rapid  extension  of  the  new  American  nation  toward 
the  West.  In  sending  Mr.  Carniicliael  lo  sound  tlie  Span- 
ish Government,  Jay  instnicted  him  that  while  he  should 
do  justice  to  Virginia  and  to  the  Western  achievements 
against  the  savages,  he  shoidd,  lurverthclcss,  try  to  leave  llie 
impression  tliat  it  would  require  ages  to  settle  those  extensive 
regions.  Mr.  Jay  was  ctpecially  anxious  to  know  whether 
Spain  was  likely  to  carry  on  any  serious  operations  for  pos- 
sessing herself  of  the  Floridas  and  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies 
would  be  the  principal  objects  of  contention. 

On  February  2.  1780.  a  committee  of  Congress  reported 
a  conference  with  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia  in 
which  the  Spanish  policy  was  discussed.  The  minister  said 
that  Spain  was  ready  for  alliance,  but  that  she  desired  to 
know  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  boun- 
daries, the  Floridas.  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  stated  that  the  Government  at  Madrid  thought  that  the 
United  States  should  make  sctdenients  no  farther  West 
than  was  allowed  by  the  royal  proclamation  of  1763,  and  that 
since  she  had  no  territory-  on  the  Mississippi,  she  siiould 
not  desire  the  privilege  of  navigating  that  river.  As  to  the 
Floridas,  he  said  that  Spain  would  probably  conquer  them, 
and  that  slie  hoped  to  remove  all  causes  of  dispute  between 
herself  and  the  United  States  concerning  that  territory. 
Spain  desired  that  the  United  States  should  restrain  the 
Southern  states  from  making  settlements  or  conquests  in 
the  land  northeast  of  Louisiana.  She  said  that  the  United 
States  had  no  claim  to  these  lands,  and  that  Spain  claimed 
the  right  to  take  them  from  England  during  tlie  war.  She 
was  especially  anxious  to  keep  the  United  States  from  the 
Mississippi.  In  May,  1780.  while  a  treaty  with  America 
was  in  contemplation.  Count  Florida  Blanca,  in  a  conference 
witli  Jay.  said  that  Congress  having  once  relinquished  pre- 
tensions to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  should  not  now 
itijtst  upon  it.    He  desired  to  exclude  the  Americans  from 
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the  Mississippi,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  English  from  l]i« 
GiiU  of  Mcxieo.  When  Jay  stated  that  some  of  the  Anicri- 
caD  states  were  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  Blanca  said 
that  he  did  not  think  the  King  of  Spain  would  b«  willing^ 
to  admit  it. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  bar  to  Alliance  with  Spain  which  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  seemed  to  offer, 
the  Georgia  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress,  ia 
November,  1780.  proposed  that  Jay  be  instructed,  if  neces- 
sary, to  cede  to  Spain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  tract  of  land  on  the  east  bank  and  extending  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  Georgia  to  the  MoWIe — provided 
Spain  woiild  make  a  suitable  treaty,  grant  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £5,000.000  for  five  years  (or  make  an  annual  loan 
of  double  that  sum  during  the  war),  and  agree  not  to  accede 
to  proposals  of  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  United 
States  commissioners.  On  February  i,  1781,  the  Virginia 
delegates  moved  that  Jay  be  privately  instnicled  to  recede, 
if  necessary,  from  the  claim  of  free  navigation  of  the  Mi.wis- 
sippi  below  3!° — provided  Spain  would  grant  the  free  ports, 
which  had  also  been  desired,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
These  propositions  were  called  forth  by  the  pressing  exigen- 
cies of  immediate  aid. 

The  American  colonics  did  not  receive  the  assistance 
which  they  had  expected  from  Spain.  It  appears  that  some 
little  aid  had  been  sent  "from  Spain,  Havana  and  I.-ouisiana" 
in  I77<j ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Blanca  informed  Jay  that 
the  Spanish  expenses  had  been  so  heavy  that  they  could  not 
give  hope  of  rendering  as  much  aid  as  they  might  have  been 
able  to  do  the  year  liefore.  Spain  was  watching  her  own 
interests.  In  America  there  were  many  reasons  for  distrust 
of  her.  Dclay.s  and  slights  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  mutual 
harmony  and  confidence  which  should  have  existed.  There 
were  many  causes  for  complaint.  When  Pcn.'iacola  was 
captured  by  Spain  it  served  to  strengthen  the  British  gar- 
rison of  New  York  and  Charleston  by  the  addition  of  the 
troops  from  the  former  place.  The  Havana  trade  was  advan- 
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tapeous  to  Spain,  bui  she  striously  interrupted  it  by  the 
deiention  of  American  vessels  for  months  at  a  time,  to  aid 
in  her  expeditions.  She  made  use  of  these  .■\nwrican  trad- 
ing vessels  without  rendering  prt^r  compensation,  and 
often  sent  tl>em  away  without  a  convoy  to  prevent  their 
capture  by  the  enemy.  The  trade  with  Ha\-3na  was  in  this 
way  much  discouraged. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Spain  evi- 
dently allied  herself  with  America  with  the  intention  of 
restricting  the  limits  of  the  young  republic  to  the  narrowest 
bounds  possible.  She  desired  to  confine  the  United  States 
behind  the  Appalachians,  but  to  this  the  Americans  would 
never  luive  consented.  In  August,  1779,  and  in  October, 
1780,  the  instructions  of  Congress  had  proposed  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  Slates  sliould  be  the  par- 
allel of  31*  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  middle  of  the  Appa- 
lachicola,  tlie  middle  of  the  Appalachicola  to  the  Flint  river, 
then  a  straight  hne  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  the 
middle  of  St.  Mary's  to  the  Atlantic.  The  instructions  of 
June  15,  1781.  left  the  commissioners  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment in  securing  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
above  boundarj"  was  agreed  to  by  British  and  American 
commissioners  in  October  and  November.  1782. 

In  the  negotiations  between  the  British  and  American 
commissioners,  Oswald,  probably  expecting  England  to  keep 
Florida,  desired  to  annex  as  much  territory  to  it  as  possible. 
He  even  proposed  that  it  should  extend  to  the  Ohio  in  order 
to  make  it  worth  keeping  and  to  furnish  a  retreat  for  the 
tones.  The  King  of  England  had  alre^idy  authorized  the 
Governor  of  Florida  to  extend  rhe  boundary  to  the  Ya/oo, 
and  Oswald  finally  agreed  lo  that  line.  The  American  com- 
missioners felt  that  the  United  States  should  extend  the 
bountiary  as  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  they  saw  that  It  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage for  England  not  to  give  up  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi;  it  was  important  that  the  view^  of  England  and 
America  should  agree  upon  that  subject.    So,  the  American 
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commissioners  finally  agreed  that,  in  case  England  should' 
have  the  Floriclas  a(  the  end  of  the  war,  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  should  be  the  northern  boundary;  and  under  any 
circumstances  England  should  have  the  riglit  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi.  To  the  provisional  articles  of  peace  signed 
by  Oswald  and  the  American  commissioners,  November  30, 
1782,  was  attached  a  sep;irate  secret  article  which  agreed 
that,  in  case  England  at  the  close  of  the  war  should  obtain 
possession  of  Florida,  the  line  of  boundary  between  it  and 
the  United  States  should  be  a  line-  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Vazoo  river  where  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi  due  east  to 
the  Appalachicola.  Livingston  did  not  think  the  separate 
article  should  have  been  conccaJed  from  the  French,  and  he 
feared  it  might  carr)'  seeds  of  enmity  to  Spain  by  showng 
such  a  marke<l  preference  for  England.  He  said  there 
should  have  been  no  preference  shown,  and  that  it 
would  have  no  ailvantage,  in  any  case,  for  Florida,  if  ceded 
to  Spain,  would  have  the  same  boundary  as  when  held  by 
England. 

A  short  lime  after  this  secret  article  was  added,  the  con- 
dition of  England  enabled  Spain  to  get  Florida.  Lafayette 
saw  that  this  might  in  the  future  lead  to  boundary  disputes 
with  the  United  States.  He  told  Livingston  that  Spain 
would  always  be  extravagant  in  her  territoria!  notions,  and 
that  she  would  insist  on  holding  all  the  tcrritor>'  on  the 
left  bank  i>f  the  Mississippi,  not  because  she  wished  to 
ocaipy  it,  but  bccauisc  she  feared  neighbors  who  had  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  He  hoped  that  the  people  of  the  Florida* 
would  move  over  into  Georgia.  Lafayette  thought,  too, 
that  Lord  Shelbume  desired  to  arrange  the  boundary  in 
such  a  niaJiner  that  future  disputes  between  Spain  and  the 
United  Slates  would  be  hard  to  avoid,  and  he  said:  "A  day 
will  come.  I  hope,  when  Europeans  will  have  little  to  do  on 
the  northern  continent,  and  God  grant  it  may  ever  be  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind  and  the  propagation  of  liberty." 

Spain  hoped  to  induce  the  American  Government  to  guar- 
antee her  future  possession  of  all  the  territory  that  she  held 
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in  America  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Sudi  a  g^tarantee  would 
have  made  it  the  duty  o£  the  Uuited  Sutes  to  t'^rlit  for 
Spain.  The  proposal  of  Franklin,  Dcatie  and  Lee  to  Ver- 
gennes  on  January  5,  1777,  may  have  been  the  source  of  the 
Spanish  expectations  on  this  suhject.  Jay,  at  a  later  dale, 
in  order  to  induce  the  Spanish  minisier  to  negotiate  for  a 
treaty,  had  also  offered  a  guarantee  of  territory,  but  in  a 
letter  to  Livingston  in  April,  1783.  he  declared  that  the 
United  States,  when  she  proposed  the  guarantee,  did  not 
intend  to  light  for  Spain.  He  said:  "That  wc  should  so 
guarantee  the  Spanish  possessions  as  to  Bght  for  them  was 
as  far  distant  from  my  design  as  it  could  be  from  that  of 
Congress,  A  common  ^araniee  means  nothing  more  than 
a  quit-claim,  to  which  wc  certainly  could  have  no  objection." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  consideration  of  [)ossihlc  future 
alliances  was  a  subject  of  concern.  In  April,  17S3,  Jay  was 
afraid  that  Spain  and  England  might  form  an  alliance  look- 
ing to  the  security  of  their  possessions  in  America.  A  short 
time  before,  when  it  was  feared  that  England  would  nuke 
reprisals  on  Cuba,  Spain  Iiad  sent  reinforcements  to  Havana. 
Tory  refugees  in  New  York,  during  the  Revolution,  while 
favoring  a  submission  to  England  instead  of  a  treaty,  said: 
"Will  not  the  perfidy  of  France  and  Spain  justify  Great 
Britain  in  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia 
and  other  powers,  against  France  and  Spain,  the  common 
disturbers  of  public  tram|uillity,  to  lake  and  divide  among 
them  all  their  islands  in  the  West  Indies?" 

The  subject  of  an  Anglo- Saxon  alliance  and  common  citi- 
zenship was  suggested  during  the  discussions  for  peace. 
David  Hartley  feared  that  tlie  Americans  might  form  some 
alliance  with  Spain  which  would  be  detrimental  to  England, 
and  he  seemed  sincerely  anxious  to  seaire  the  friendliest 
relations  between  England  and  her  former  colonies.  In  a 
letter  to  the  American  commissioners  in  June,  1783.  in  ur^r^ 
a  policy  of  reciprocity  of  intercourse,  he  e%'idently  desired  tO' 
dissuade  the  United  States  from  making  any  permanent  alli- 
ance with  Spain.  He  said  that  the  only  activity  of  Sp>ain  in  the 
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war  Iiad  been  to  sKurc  a  barrii;r  against  the  American  States 
by  securing  Florida  and  titc  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  she  could  restrict  American  progrcs!>.  I  Ic  said  that  the 
differences  of  langiiagc,  custom  and  position  would  prevent 
permanent  peace  between  tlic  United  States  and  Spain,  and 
urged  that  England  was  America's  best  ally. 

Notwithstanding  the  friendly  advances  of  David  Hartley, 
the  policy  of  England  after  17*13  was  to  prevent  tntde 
between  the  United  States  ami  the  British  West  Indies  in 
order  to  encourage  the  trade  with  Nova  Scotia,  Canada  and 
St.  John's  Island.  Spain  was  disposed  to  he  more  liberal. 
About  1783,  Havana  and  Santiago  were  open  to  free  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  except  as  to  the  slave  trade. 
Havana  as  the  centre  of  this  trade  grew  rapidly.  Id  1790 
the  restrictions  on  it  were  removed.  Internal  development 
as  well  as  commerce  was  encouraged. 

In  1783  Spain  governed  all  the  territory  from  Oregon  to 
Cape  Horn.  When  I'rancc  had  once  claimed  all  the  Missis- 
sippi system  and  the  region  from  Mobile  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
Spain  had  objected  and  had  claimed  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
was  a  closed  sea.  She  now  owned  all  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  Cuba  as  a  centre  of  a  vast  empire, 
she  stiU  hoped  to  add  more  territory  to  Florida  and  Louisi- 
ana, her  dominions  on  the  continent.  She  had  tried  to 
hold  the  United  States  behind  the  Appalachians,  and  had 
failed.  She  now  hoped  to  blockade  her  from  the  Gulf,  but 
the  American  settlers  were  passing  over  the  crest  of  the 
.\lleglienies  and  on  to  the  Mississippi.  Spain  was  only 
dreaming,  for  fate,  driven  on  by  strong  human  hands,  was 
against  her.  She  played  a  losing  game.  Her  policy  in  Lou- 
isiana led  to  its  purchase  by  the  United  States.  The  Ohio 
led  the  Americans  to  the  Mississippi,  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf.  The  trans- Appalachian  West  gave  them  a  trans- 
Mississippi  West,  and  both  of  these  led  them  to  see  their 
manifest  destiny  and  largely  determined  the  course  of 
American  hijrtory. 


LOUISIANA  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI  QUESTION. 


The  StruggU  of  a  Growing  Wcsi  against  the  Spattish 
AlUmpt  to  Blockade  the  Missijiiplri. 

Spain  hoped  to  sit  an  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
make  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  dosed  sea,  all  of  whose  ijciicfits 
she  desired  to  appropriate  to  herself.  But  nature  and  the 
logic  of  wciits  wore  against  her.  The  Gulf,  fed  by  ocean 
currents,  as  well  as  liv  mighty  rivers,  was  a  great  reser\-oir 
froni  which  sun-pump  and  cloutl-bucket,  in  spite  of 
Spain,  ever  carried  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  The  inland  waters  in  their  return  to  the 
sea  loriaed  a  great  commercial  bigbway,  to  the  use  of  which 
none  had  a  better  right  than  those  who  dwelt  in  its  valley 
and  were  k-d  to  tlie  Gulf  by  its  beckoning  call-  In  177S-82, 
Spain  had  desired  to  limit  our  borders  to  the  Appalachians, 
but  the  passes  of  the  mountains  had  become  the  arteries  of 
a  growing  nation.  Wc  were  not  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
land  of  promise  where  the  young  Adams  and  Eves  of  that 
generation  could  turn  the  wilderness  into  gardens,  earn 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  face,  and  kindle  fires  of  democ- 
racy never  to  be  extinguished.  Adventurous  spirits  breath- 
ing the  air  of  freedom  had  already  passed  from  the  valleys 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  "poor  man's  country"  until  they  stood 
upon  the  ridges  and  looked  over  into  other  valleys  and 
plains  where  the  races  of  the  world  were  to  settle  and  weld 
themselves  into  a  great  national  democracy.  Even  by  1750 
they  had  passed  over  tlic  mountain  barrier  which  hemmed 
ihem  in  from  the  West,  and  soon  the  blue  smoke  curled 
upward  from  many  cabin  homes.  The  cold  sentences  of 
mere  treaties  could  not  have  prevented  the  logic  of  historj-. 
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h  was  useless  lo  ignore  tacts.  The  perpetual  ring  of  the 
settler's  axe  was  the  mustc  of  the  advancing  hosts  who  were 
ready  to  conquer  by  the  full  price  of  sweat  and  blood.  The 
people  were  slowly  but  surely,  inch  by  inch,  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  ^t,  subduing  and  possessing  the  vast  stretch  of  sav- 
age wilderness,  and  neither  treaties,  constitutions  nor  creeds 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Irtmnplial  national  march 
which  had  set  in  toward  the  great  centra]  valley  that  France 
had  unsiiccessfully  striven  to  hold  from  occupation.  Tlie 
incessant  wave  of  pale-faced  frontiersmen  with  pack-horses, 
ox-carts  and  covered  wagons  flowed  ever  on  through  Cum- 
berland's Gap  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  (mm  the 
Allughenies  toward  the  Father  of  Waters  until,  even  before 
the  Revolution  was  ended,  the  democracy  of  the  rude  and 
boistcrtjus  West  began  to  feel  its  strength,  and  while  the 
(jurstion  of  the  cession  of  Western  land  was  yet  unsettled, 
petitions  were  sent  to  the  mother  states  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
asking  that  new  itates  be  formed  beyond  the  mountains. 
When  told  that  they  could  not  yet  conduct  their  own  affairs 
these  men  replied  with  confidence  that  "A  fool  can  some* 
times  put  on  his  own  clothes  better  than  a  wise  man  can  do 
it  for  him." 

After  the  fires  of  revolution,  kindled  in  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  had  gotten  rid  of  some  of  our  traditional  bur- 
dens, and  the  young  republic  had  been  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  hard-fought  battles,  there  was  a  renewed  impulse  to 
wrestle  and  experiment  with  the  opportunities  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  active  sought  to  employ  energ>';  the  man  in 
debt  sought  to  escape  tlic  tax-collector  and  creditor ;  the 
wild  and  reckless  desired  a  wider  field  for  exploit;  even  the 
idle  might  escape  to  a  new  life  which  would  awaken  thdr 
sleeping  powers  into  action.  There  were  heroes  of  a  thou- 
sand humble  tragedies  who  contributed  their  share  to  tlie 
winning  of  the  West  In  many  waving  fields  of  grain, 
where  once  stood  primeval  forests,  could  be  seen  the  result 
of  tbe  labors  and  struggles  of  these  plain,  brave  men  and 
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en  wlio  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  and  mduring 
rc]iabltc. 

The  rivers  liad  been  valuable  as  a  means  of  transporting 
Kttlcrs  to  their  new  home,  and  now  they  became  valuable 
as  highways  for  trade.  The  Mississippi  became  tlie  great 
outlet  for  the  products  of  Uie  West.  Rafts  or  flat-boats  of 
grain  and  pork  were  floated  down  tJie  Ohio  and  other 
streams,  and  carried  to  New  Orleans  where  they  were  dis- 
posed of.  Washington  hoped  that  the  Potomac  could  be 
connected  with  the  Ohio  by  canals,  as  a  means  of  binding 
the  West  to  the  East.  Could  tins  have  been  done,  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  would  not  have  been  a  matter  of  so 
great  importance  to  the  West,  but  the  West  eotdd  not  wait 
for  the  reahzaiion  of  such  schemes.  The  West  was  the 
child  of  tile  East,  and  had  not  been  blind  to  the  environ- 
ment of  opportunity.  She  saw  that  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  that  early  day  were  her  natural  outlets 
to  the  world. 

In  1783,  Spain,  with  all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  in  her  pos- 
session, intended  to  use  her  opportunities  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  American  West.  Perhaps  she  exijected  even- 
tually to  include  in  Tier  bounds  part  of  the  country  lictwccn 
the  Appalachians  and  the  Mississippi.  In  1783,  she  stopped 
several  American  boats  that  were  trading  on  the  Mississippi. 
.\bout  the  same  lime,  Kentucky  began  to  think  of  autonomy 
from  Virginia,  and  Patrick  Henry  saw  the  finger  of  the 
Spanish  Devil  in  this.  Did  Spain  intend  to  use  her  control 
of  the  Mississippi  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  West  to  secede 
from  the  United  Sl.ites  in  order  to  get  better  commercial 
advantages  ?  A  struggle  with  Spain  seemed  imminent. 
Madison  saw  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  France  and 
England  to  intervene  for  the  United  State.<  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1784.  he  met  Lafayette  in  Italtimorc  and 
tried  to  make  him  sec  that  France  should  persuade  Spain 
to  give  up  her  exclusive  pretensions  to  the  Mississippi. 
Lahyette  replietl:    "Spain  is  such  a  fool  that  allowances 
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must  be  tnadc."  In  1786,  the  East  was  billing  to  sacrifice 
the  interesti  of  the  Wes!  in  regard  to  commerce-  In  lliat 
year  Spain  dttiianded,  as  the  price  of  llie  treaty  of  commerce, 
an  agreement  iliat  the  United  Stales  sliouM  not  navigate  the 
Missis5t|>pi  for  t»vrtity-five  years.  John  Jay  consented;  but 
Mrginia  and  Kentucky  protested  vigorously,  and  as  a  result 
Spain  did  not  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United 
Slates  until  1795.  f>nring  this  time  the  Spanish  minister 
taking  advantage  of  the  Western  disgust,  was  trying  to  alien- 
ate that  section  and  secure  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 
In  a  letter  to  Jay  in  1786  Lafayette  spoke  of  the  strong 
prejudices  which  Sjratn  had  in  rej^ard  to  the  Mississippi 
and  said:  "But  wc  know  in  a  little  time  we  must  have  navi* 
gation  one  way  or  another,  which  I  hope  Spain  now  under- 
stands." 

The  administration  of  Washington  received  from  tiie 
old  Continental  Congress  the  perplexing  legacy  in  regard 
to  the  relations  with  Spain  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  south- 
ern houndary.  In  1789,  Spain  and  England  were  about  to 
go  to  war.  The  United  States  urged  Spain  to  accede  to  her 
claims  for  the  free  navigation  of  tiie  Mississippi,  and  also  to 
cede  New  Orleans  and  Florida  to  the  United  States.  Jeffer- 
son, Secretary  of  Stale,  in  1790  demanded  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  but  Spain  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  on  this  question  as  well  as  upon  the  question 
of  houndary.  In  the  same  year,  having  failed  to  secure  an 
alliance  with  France  against  England.  Spain  yielded  to 
England  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with  that  nation.  In 
the  same  year  Keniiicky  separated  from  Virginia  in  order 
to  form  a  new  state,  and  she  even  thought  of  separation 
from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  of  alliance  with  Englainl 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
At  the  same  time  Tennessee  was  emphatically  knocking  at 
the  door  for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  increase  of 
population  increased  the  discontent  in  the  West,  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  became  more 
galling.    The  French  Revolution  opened  the  markets  of  the 
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West  Indies  to  rtutrals  and  produced  a  demand  for  floiir, 
pork  and  other  staples  of  the  West.  The  spirit  of  revolution 
grew  until  it  scctncd  that  the  West  would  unite  with  Spain. 
jOr  drive  her  out  and  set  up  a  new  rcimblic.  In  1793,  when 
tienet  formed  a  project  against  Florida  and  Lonisiana, 
lere  were  many  restless  spirits  in  Kentnclc)'  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  follow  George  Rogers  Clarke  in  an  t-xpedi- 
lion  against  Xew  Orleans.  Blount  of  Tennessee  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  o£  the  United  States  for  trj-ing:  to  get 
England  to  send  a  fleet  to  close  tite  Mi»issii)])i  while  he  led 
an  army  from  Canada  to  attack  Louisiana.  Wilkinson  was 
also  accused  of  intrigues.  These  dangers,  and  especially 
the  fear  of  English  conquest,  finally  induced  Spain  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

In  1794.  the  United  States  was  still  trying  to  secure  an 
adjustment  witli  Spain  us  to  tIte  Mississippi  navigation  dis- 
pute. The  Krcndi  Revolution  had  broken  the  family  com- 
pact with  Spain  and  1-rance  and  had  taken  l-rencli  support 
away  from  Spain.  France  now  declared  war  en  Spain,  who 
allied  herself  with  England,  and  was  in  great  fear  that  she 
would  lose  her  American  possessions  in  case  France  and  the 
United  States  shi>uld  join  hands.  In  1794.  Spain  had  to 
give  up  her  part  of  San  Domingo  to  France.  There  were 
civil  commotions  in  San  Domingo  and  other  French  islands 
at  this  time,  and  the  national  convention  in  France  decided 
to  emancipate  the  negroes.  Tliis  step  discontented  the  slave- 
owners in  those  islands,  and  they  asked  England  to  make  an 
invasion.  England,  with  the  aid  of  Spain,  prepared  an 
expedition  for  conquest,  but  it  was  only  partially  successful. 
By  '795.  England  was  planning  to  attack  Spain,  and  the 
Spanish  ministry  :^'u<Idenly  became  more  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  notified  her  that  the  King  of  Spain  was 
ready  10  fix  boundaries,  to  consider  the  navigation  of  the 
ilississippi,  an'd  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  reciprocal 
guarantee  of  the  pos.itess{ons  of  both  countries.  After  some 
delay  Pinknc>',  negotiated  the  treaty  in  which  Spain  agreed 
to  tic  aouthem  boundary  of  the  United  States  as  defined 
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in  the  treaty  of  1783,  together  witli  ilie  free  navigation 
the  Mississippi  and  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
While  negotiating  the  treaty  Jefferson  said  that  "Wc  should 
have  nothing  lo  do  with  conquest,"  and  that  the  United 
Slates  had  been  sincere  in  its  disposition  to  court  and  culti- 
vate the  friendship  with  Spain.  What  the  United  States 
desired  wa.i  not  conquest,  but  friendship  and  commerce 
with  all  the  Spanish  dominiunii  in  America, 

No  sooner  was  the  treaty  with  Spain  completed  than 
i]uarrels  arose  in  regard  to  it.  In  i7</J,  Vrujo,  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Washinglon,  said  thai  the  United  States  had  no 
right  to  accord  England  the  navigation  of  the  Mississip^ 
as  had  lieen  done  by  the  Jay  treaty.  Spain  feared  invasion 
from  Canada  and  did  not  withdraw  her  troops  as  she  had 
promised.  In  1797,  Senator  William  Blount  urged  the 
Cherokee  interpreter  to  stir  up  the  Cherokee  Indians.  His 
purpose  probably  was  to  aid  a  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  in  which  he  expected  English  help, 
Yrujo  had  feared  hostile  designs,  and  consequently  the 
Louisiana  authorities  resisted  the  sur\'cy  of  ilic  boundary. 
Listen,  the  British  minister,  said  that  persons  had  proposed 
to  him  that,  if  England  would  invade  Florida  by  sea,  she 
could  depend  upon  co-operation  of  American  citizens. 
Uston  mentioned  the  scheme  to  his  Government  but  claimed 
that  he  discouraged  it.  Yrujo  claimed  thai  the  British 
still  had  designs,  and  he  freely  ventilated  his  opinions  and 
charges  in  the  newspapers.  Spain  and  France  had  now 
become  allies.  Pickering  was  expecting  war  against  France, 
and  the  chance  to  march  American  armies  again.-Jt  Spanish 
domains.  In  his  correspondence  with  Spain  he  made  no 
attempt  to  avoid  a  quarrel.  In  1796,  Spain  and  France  had 
guaranteed  to  each  other  their  dominions  in  Ixjtii  the  Old 
and  New  World— so  that  a  war  against  France  would  have 
led  to  a  war  with  Spain.  Blount's  letter  showed  that  there 
was  a  plot  by  citiitens  of  the  United  States  to  invade  Louisi- 
ana, with  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain.  Several  Federalist 
officials  at  this  time  hoped  to  .secure  some  arrangement  by 
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whidi  tlK  United  States  Government  could  be  induced  to 
join  with  them  in  a.ssisting  the  Spanish-American  colonics 
to  shake  themselves  free  from  Spanish  rule.  Hamilton 
hoped  for  a  chance  to  lead  an  .-Vmerican  army,  and  to  make 
himself  the  liberator  of  the  South  American  people. 

The  struggle  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  had  given 
a  stimuUis  to  the  cause  of  liherty.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
by  which  the  United  States  wa-i  esiablishcd  as  an  infant 
republic  deeply  impressed  the  minds  of  spirited  men  in  the 
Spanish-American  dominions.  These  men  now  began  to 
borrow  fire  from  the  North,  and  to  dream  of  kindling  a 
oew  one  in  the  land  where  native  Spaniards  held  all  the 
offices  and  where  the  seeds  of  deep  resentment  had  already 
been  sown  among  the  people.  The  example  of  North 
America  became  a  grand  object  o£  imitation,  and  secret 
combinations  l>cgan  to  be  formed  among  llie  Spanish  pro- 
vincials. Miranda,  a  native  of  Caracas.  Venezuela,  who 
had  fought  in  the  Spanish  army  during  the  .American  Revo- 
lution, aspired  to  the  glory  of  heing  the  deliverer  of  his 
country.  In  1785,  he  went  to  England,  then  to  Prussia, 
Austria.  Italy,  Greece.  Turkey  and  Russia.  His  schemes 
were  strongly  favored  by  the  Queen  of  Russia,  but  after 
five  years  of  travel  he  still  saw  no  chance  of  forming  a  com- 
bination against  Spain.  About  1790  he  returned  to  England. 
During  the  wars  with  Spain,  England  had  undertaken  plans 
for  the  conquest  of  her  .A.nierican  dominions.  In  1790- 
General  Miranda  had  proposed  to  Pitt  a  general  scheme 
for  emancipation,  which  was  cordially  received.  At  that 
time  the  dispute  respecting  Noolka  Suund  threatened  to 
lead  to  hostilities  between  England  and  Spain.  Spain  early 
navigated  the  Mississippi  and  sent  exploration  parties  along 
Hie  western  coast.  She  claimed,  by  discovery  in  1774. 
Nootka  Sound  on  the  west  .shore  of  Vancouvers  Island,  and 
in  1789  she  seized  several  British  vessels  there.  England 
demanded  reparation.  Pitt  infonned  Miranda  that  if  Spain 
did  not  submit  he  would  adopt  the  plan  of  revolutionizing 
tbe  Spanish  colonics  in  America,  and  he  invited  several  of 
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tlw  order  of  Jesuit*,  who  had  Itccn  banished  from  Uie  Span- 
ish territories,  to  use  their  inllucnce  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  the  meditated  changes  by  wliicli  they  were 
to  take  the  management  of  iheir  own  affairs  into  their  own 
hands  for  their  own  benefit.  Spain  and  England  settled 
llieir  difficuhies  October  28,  1790,  and  peace  was  decreed, 
but  Pitt  still  assured  Miranda  tliat  tlie  English  Government 
would  not  lose  sight  of  his  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  Spanisli  colonics  in  America. 

Miranda  went  to  Trance  to  endeavor  to  obtain  tlie  same 
friendship  which  she  had  shown  to  America.  In  1792,  the 
Re|tubltcan  leaders  in  Paris  considered  the  advisability  of 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  to  revolutionize 
the  Spanish  colonics,  but  Miranda  did  not  encourage  the 
plan  as  it  was  made,  and  tlie  pressure  of  other  affairs 
caused  it  to  be  relinquished. 

While  all  Hurope  was  agitated  by  the  Keign  o£  Terror, 
Miranda  was  buried  in  a  dungeon ;  but  he  escaped  the  guil- 
lotine, and  soon  after  1795  he  was  again  encouraged  to  take 
up  his  scheme  for  the  freedom  of  Spanish  America.  Depu- 
ties and  commissioners  from  Mexico,  and  other  Spanish- 
American  provinces,  were  sent  to  consult  with  him  con- 
cerning the  proper  steps  to  he  taken  to  secure  their  inde- 
pendence. They  decided  to  send  Miranda  to  London  to 
secure  assistance  from  the  British  Government  similar  to 
thnt  which  Spain  had  given  the  English  colonists  in  .America 
during  the  Revolution.  It  was  stated  that  an  alliance  with 
England  was  the  only  means  of  holding  in  check  the  destnio 
tivc  ambition  of  the  audacious  French  who  had  now  allied 
themselves  with  Spain.  In  a  document  dated  at  Paris 
December  22,  1707,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  England  thirty 
million  pounds  for  the  assistance  required  of  her,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  her,  nnd  to  guarantee  to  her 
the  freedom  of  any  canal  which  should  he  opened  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  the  Tsihmu.s  of  ParaniA 
or  Lake  Nicaragua.  It  was  also  proposed  to  form  an  alli- 
ance vrith  the  United  States,  allowing  her  to  have  all  Florida 
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b  return  for  military  aid,  and  proposing  the  Mississippi  as 
the  most  advisable  western  boundarj-  for  her.  TIic  last  arti- 
cle of  the  document  rckn.  to  the  Spanish  islands,  and  speaks 
especiall>'  of  Cuba,  the  possession  of  which  was  considered 
to  K'  necessary  on  account  of  the  "situation  of  Havana  com- 
manding the  passage  from  the  GiiU  of  Mexico."  In  Janu- 
arr,  1798,  Pitt  liad  a  conference  with  Miranda,  acceded  to 
his  plan,  and  soon  began  to  carry  it  ant.  It  was  considered 
to  be  a  favorable  time  for  such  an  expedition,  for  Napuleun 
vt-as  secretly  pre]>aring  to  invade  ICgypt.  and.  judging  from 
surface  appearances,  evtry thing  denoted  that  his  mind  would 
be  taken  up  with  liastem  conquest — but,  in  reality,  secret 
negotiations  were  soon  under  way  in  preparation  for 
one  of  the  most  terrible  military  struggles  in  llie  nineteenth 
centiirj- — and  it  was  in  Central  Europe  and  not  in  tlie  East 
ihat  the  events  of  the  next  seventeen  years  were  to  occur. 

Miranda  was  confident  that  the  United  States  would  Ictid 
assistance  in  carrying  out  his  scliemc.  He  at  once  began 
negotiations  with  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister  at  Lon- 
don, who  was  favorable  to  his  schemes.  He  was  soon  in 
correspondence  with  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
and  Hamilton.  For  many  years  be  had  known  the  senti- 
ments of  Hamilton  in  regard  to  Spanish  America,  and  he 
felt  confident  that  he  would  encourage  the  administration 
to  take  part  in  the  project  which  he  had  in  view.  On  April 
6.  1798,  he  wrote  Hamilton  that  he  had  sent  dispatches  of 
the  highest  importance  10  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  he  felt  that  the  establishment  of  liberty  upon  the 
new  continent  was  fast  approaching  consummation.  The 
letter  to  Hamilton  was  sent  by  a  special  messenger  who  was 
instructed  to  inform  him  confidentially  of  all  he  desired  to 
know  in  regard  to  the  plan.  In  his  letter  Miranda  said: 
"The  only  danger  that  I  foresee  is  the  introduction  of 
French  principles  which  would  poison  our  liberty  in  its 
cradle,  and  would  finish  by  destroying  yours," 

While  Miranda  was  negotiating  to  obtain  .Anglo-Ameri- 
can CDKiperation  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans, 
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Hamilton,  Knox  and  Pinkncy  were  made  nujor-gcncrals 
in  the  standing  arniy  which  was  being  raised  in  America 
"to  repel  French  invasion."  It  was  hoped  that  this  army 
would  be  a  step  toward  the  consummation  of  the  plans 
against  Spanish  America.  Hamilton  was  warmly  favorable 
to  tlic  plot  which  Miranda  was  advocating,  but  he  did  not 
desire  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  unless  it  was  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  United  States.  On  August  32,  1788,  in 
replying  to  several  letters  of  Mr.  King,  he  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  an  expedition  organized  in  which  the 
United  States  should  furnish  all  the  land  force  with  himself 
as  leader.  He  said  tliat  "Independence  of  the  separate  ter- 
ritory under  a  moderate  government  with  the  joint  guaran- 
tee of  the  co-operating  powers,  stipulating  equal  privileges 
in  commerce,  would  be  the  sum  of  the  result  to  be  accom- 
plished" by  the  proposed  expedition  into  the  Spanish  domin- 
ions. He  did  not  think  that  the  United  States  Govenuncnt 
was  entirely  ready  to  act,  but  added:  "I  have  sometime 
since  advised  certain  preliminary  steps  to  prepare  the  way 
consistently  with  national  character  and  ju-sticc."  Under 
the  same  date,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Miranda  that  the  United 
States  was  raising  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  with 
Washington  at  its  head ;  and  he  stated  that  the  project  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  the  expedition 
against  Spanish  America  might  mature  the  following  win- 
ter. He  desired  that  it  might  be  arranged  for  England  to 
furnish  the  fleet  and  the  United  States  the  land  forces. 

On  October  19,  1798,  Miranda  wrote  to  Hamilton  that 
the  plans  had  been  arranged  according  to  his  wishes — Eng- 
land to  supply  the  naval  force  and  the  United  States  to 
conduct  the  land  operations — and  that  the  only  thing  that 
kept  them  from  departing  "like  lightning"  was  the  dot  of 
the  American  executive.  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to 
General  Knox,  expressing  his  delight  to  hear  of  his  nomi- 
nation for  general  in  the  army.  He  said  that  circumstances 
were  working  in  their  favor,  and  that  it  appeared  that  their 
wishes  were  at  last  to  be  accomplished.    President  Adams, 
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however,  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  furnish  the  ten  thou- 
sand troops  which  were  wanted  to  supplement  the  money 
and  ships  which  the  British  Government  agreed  to  find,  and 
the  project  was  necessarily  postponed. 

Hamilton  and  Pickering  were  not  able  to  draw  President 
Adams  into  the  Miranda  scheme.  Like  Washington,  he  did 
not  favor  forcible  conquest  or  foreign  alliances.  Affairs 
with  France  caused  him  to  "'cool  off"  in  the  war  prepara- 
tions which  had  been  started.  He  saw  no  need  of  a  large 
army  without  an  enemy,  and  wrote :  "At  present,  there  is  no 
more  prospect  ot  seeing  a  French  army  here  than  tlicre 
is  in  Heaven."  The  peace  with  France,  and  the  subsequent 
peace  of  Amiens,  lessened  the  probability  of  the  success  of 
Miranda's  schemes.  In  1799.  the  men  who  favored  Mininda 
still  hoped  for  something  to  hap[x.-n  that  would  fitvor  their 
cause.  King  showed  great  anxiety  to  have  an  American 
army  raised  lest  France  should  .•secure  a  pcaceaMc  settlcinent 
of  her  difficulty,  ajid  was  surprised  that  the  President  said 
nothing  in  reply  to  his  dispatches.  Hamilton  still  hoped  for 
the  invasion  as  late  as  June  27,  1799,  and  he  endeavored  to 
get  Secretary  McHeniy  to  urge  Adams  to  complete  the 
land  forces.  He  said;  "Besides  the  eventual  security 
against  invasion,  we  ought  certainly  to  look  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  and  we  ought  to  squint 
at  South  America."  But  Adams  silently  discountenanced 
the  suggestions  that  were  so  freely  given. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centuries  when  Napoleon  shook  up  the 
nations  of  Europe  like  dice,  Cuba  was  faithful  to  Spain, 
but  wx"!  several  times  in  danger.  The  French  Revolution 
had  broken  the  family  compact  between  Spain  and  France 
and  had  taken  French  support  away  from  Spain.  In  1794* 
when  Spain  had  to  give  up  her  part  of  San  Domingo  to 
France,  the  rigorous  blockade  of  Cuba  by  the  French  squad- 
ron reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  want  and  misery.  In 
1796,  the  same  era  in  which  the  venerated  relics  of  Columbus 
were  removed  from  San  Domingo  to  the  Cathedral  at 
Havana.  Cuba  was  threatened  by  an  attack  from  the  British 
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fleet,  and  fortilications  were  made  to  guard  it  from  possible 
Altcinpis  in  the  future.  In  1796,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildc- 
fonso,  a  new  alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  Sjjnin, 
but  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  France  and  was  not  intended 
!o  secure  any  aiivantage  to  Spain  in  tbc  West  Indies.  In 
1797  the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  broken  at  Cape  St,  Vin- 
cent and  the  communication  with  Cuba  was  almost  cut  off. 
In  i8<xi  the  Spanish  Govcmmcnl  was  at  the  feet  of  Xapo- 
kon.  When  it  gave  up  Louisiana  to  France,  the  Spanish 
colonics  were  left  to  defend  tbcmseh-es  as  best  they  could 
against  England,  who  attacked  Porto  RJeo,  threatened  Cuba, 
and  took  Trinidad.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802  was  the 
salvation  of  Cuba,  but  its  iranquillily  was  threatened  by  a 
race  war  in  San  Domingo,  lietwecn  ihc  French  and  the 
neijTOcs.  in  which  England  aided  the  Dominicans  to  free 
themxelvcs  in  1803.  In  1804  Spain  was  ag^in  induced  to 
join  Napoleon  against  ICngland.  Soon  her  naval  forces 
were  ruined  and  England  seized  Buenos  Ayres.  Cuba  was 
again  in  danger.  From  1802  to  1805  the  Cuban  commerce 
with  Spain  wns  revived  and  the  Spanish  treasury  was  greatly 
replenished.  There  were  large  importations  of  negroes  dur- 
ing this  period,  but  the  white  population  had  also  increa.scd 
largely  by  emigration  from  San  Domingo  after  1798  and 
from  Lonisiana  after  1800. 

American  commerce  in  the  Gulf  was  much  disturbed  by 
French  privateers  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba.  In  November, 
1799.  f'Mir  .A.merican  vessels  were  ordered  to  cruise  in  Cuban 
waters  in  search  of  these  privateers,  and  to  convoy  Ameri- 
can trading  vessels  out  of  port.  At  one  time  they  chased  a 
French  privateer  ashore  and  dcstroj'cd  it.  The  Norfolk, 
one  of  the  .American  cruisers,  learning  that  another  Frcndi 
privateer  was  being  fitted  out  at  Havana,  blockaded  the 
dty  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Spanish  Governor,  com- 
pelling the  commander  to  dismantle  his  vessel  and  discharge 
his  crew.  The  United  Stales  Government  hoped  to  restrict 
the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1799  a 
consul-general  was  api>ointetI  to  represent  the  United  States 
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at  San  Domingo,  where  Toussainl  held  ilie  French  part  of 
the  island,  and  was  still  extending  his  concjuests  over  the 
Spanish  part,  while  the  mixed  and  black  races  were  fighting 
each  other.  Spain  aiul  England  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
conquering  the  island.  Hamilton  hoped  tliat  our  consul- 
general  would  be  able  siK'ntly  to  encourage  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Toussaint  government,  but  it  acknowledged  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  French. 

The  French  at  this  time  thought  that  ihc  United  States 
should  have  been  shut  up  from  the  GuU  of  Mexico.  By 
1800  Napoleon  resolved  lo  revive  the  ancient  dreams  of  a 
new  France  in  America,  and  to  hem  the  United  Stales 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  .Atlantic.  He  secretly 
induced  Spain  to  cede  Louisiana  to  France,  and  sent  an 
army  to  subdue  San  Domingo  so  that  he  might  have  a  base 
in  (he  West  Indies  from  wliicli  to  extend  his  operations 
into  the  Mississippi  valley.  But  L'Ouverturc  led  the  blacks 
of  Domingu  against  the  French  troops,  and  the  fever  came 
lo  bis  aid  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  island.  Many 
of  the  French  army  perished,  and  the  e.-epedition  whidi  was 
intended  for  Louisiana  never  reached  New  Orleans.  Napo- 
leon was  loo  busy  in  Europe  to  carry  out  any  American 
scheme. 

Even  before  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  there  were 
rumors  that  it  had  already  been  ceded.  Soon  after  Jeffer- 
son's inauguration,  Mr.  King,  minister  at  London,  told  him 
of  these  rumors,  and  appeared  lo  be  much  alarmed.  He 
thought  that  the  American  Government  should  object  to 
any  European  power  making  neiv  acquisitions  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  and  sliould  insist  that  if  Louisiana  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  it  should  remain  in 
the  Iiands  of  Spain.  Quoting  Montesquieu.  Mr.  King  said: 
"It  is  happy  for  the  trading  powers  that  Ciod  has  jwrmittt^d 
Turks  and  Spaniards  to  be  in  this  world,  since,  of  all 
nations,  they  are  the  most  proper  to  possess  a  great  empire 
with  insignificance."  Mr.  Livingston,  the  v\merican  minis- 
ter in  France,  was  as  restless  as  Mr.  King.     He  was  ener- 
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gctically  spending  his  time  in  seeking  definite  information 
in  regard  to  the  flying  rumors,  and,  in  view  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  officials  at  New  Orleans,  lie  unceremoniously 
expressed  the  hope  that  Uie  American  Governnient  mig'ht 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  possess  itself  of  Louisi- 
ana. In  April.  1802.  when  considering  the  recent  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  France.  Jefferson  wrote:  "The  day  France 
takes  ixtsscjision  of  Mew  Orleans  fixes  Ihe  sentence  which 
is  to  restrain  her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark;  it 
seals  the  ttnion  of  two  nations  who,  in  conjunction,  can 
maintain  exchisive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From  tliat 
moment  we  must  marry  the  British  fleet  and  nation."  It 
will  be  seen  thai  the  Americans  were  opposed  to  France  as 
a  western  neighbor.  The  United  States  had  already  ofFcrcil 
to  purcliase  Louisiana  in  order  to  frustrate  Napoleon's 
scheme,  and  other  events  soon  arose  lo  show  that  such  a 
policj-  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  progress  of  tlic 
West  could  be  assured. 

in  October.  1802,  the  Spanish  Imendanl  at  New  Orleans, 
acting  without  orders  from  Spain,  proclaimed  that  New 
Orleans  was  closed  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  merchandise. 
Tliis  meant  a  blockade  for  all  western  commerce,  and  when 
the  people  of  the  West  heard  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
float  tlicir  pro<lucts  to  the  Spanish  metropolis  they  began 
to  talk  of  a  war  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  fair  Mississippi. 
They  also  proposed  that  the  United  States  should  obtain 
control  of  New  Orleans  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mouth  tn  order  to  secure  the  free  navigation  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  December,  1802,  the  Federalists  and  many  Westerners 
Urged  war.  ITamilton  advised  prompt  annexation  of  all 
the  territory  cast  of  the  Mississippi.  He  would  have  seized 
Florida  and  New  Orleans,  and  would  have  negotiated  for 
them  afterwards.  In  February,  1803,  Jefferson,  in  order  to 
guard  against  International  complications,  had  letters  sent 
to  the  governors  of  Kcntuck)*,  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania, 
asking  them  to  restrain  the  expedition  against  Louisiana 
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which  was  being  instigated.  The  opposition  in  Congress 
at  this  time  strongly  favored  the  expedition,  rather  than  an 
attctnpt  at  negotiations.  On  February  14,  Senator  Ross, 
of  Pcnnsyivania,  favored  immediate  action,  and  proposed 
that  the  militia  should  be  called  out.  Mr.  Wliite,  of  Dela- 
ware, also  favored  action,  and  said:  "We  can  never  have 
permanent  peace  until  we  possess  ourselves  of  New  Orleans 
ind  such  otlier  positions  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  us  the 
complete  and  absolute  comiimnd  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,"  Gouvcnicur  Morris  Avas  in  favor  of  launching 
out  upon  a  policy  of  war  and  territorial  extension.  Thes< 
views  were  discussed  and  answered  by  Senators  Mason, 
Cocke,  Jackson,  Breckinridge,  CUnton  and  Nicliolas. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  favored  (leliberaitoii  ratlier  than  a 
policy  of  conquest.  He  said  we  had  enough  territory'.  Mr. 
Cocke  opposed  tlic  Morris  view  of  "going  to  war  for  fear 
wc  may  be  compelled  to  go  to  war."  Jackson,  of  Georgia, 
said  that  the  people  were  not  unanimous  for  war,  but  that 
in  case  negotiations  failed  he  believed  all  would  bt  ready 
to  help  take  New  Orleans — for,  that  it  was  bound  lo  come  to 
the  United  States  in  the  course  of  human  events.  He  stated 
that  if  New  Orleans  must  fall  into  the  American  hands  by 
force,  so  must  Florida,  ami  he  added:  "Go*l  and  Nature 
have  destined  both  New  Orleans  and  the  IHoridas  to  belong 
to  this  great  and  rising  empire.  Natural  hounds  to  tlie 
south  are  the  .Atlantic,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  world  al  some  future  day  cannot  hold  them 
from  us."  To  those  who  favored  immediate  seizure  of 
New  Orleans  and  withdrawal  from  the  Union  rather  than 
lo  wait  for  negotiations,  Mr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 
pcnnted  to  the  situatitjn  of  Havana,  which,  he  said,  [xjs- 
scssed  every  advantage  in  annoying  their  commerce.  Mr. 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  speaking  against  the  inflammatory 
appeals  of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  While  gave  a  brief  review  of 
American  relations,  and  -■'aid  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  heavy  taxes,  standing  armies,  wars,  the 
•pint  of  conquest,  and  the  threats  of  lawless  expeditions. 
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He  saw  iliat  even  if  the  West  should  seize  New  Orleans, 
Spain  cuuJti  cripple  American  commerce  by  licr  superior 
naval  force  and  her  controlling;  position  in  Cuba.  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  he  stated :  "The  seixure  of  N'ew  Orleans 
would  vest  us  with  a  place  of  deposit,  but  *  *  so  long  as  the 
enemy  holds  the  country  below  New  Orleans  and  possesses 
a  superior  naval  force,  so  long  will  vvc  be  excluded  from  the 
Mississippi.  Suppose,  however,  this  obstacle  be  removed; 
suppose  we  are  enabled  lo  pass  in  to  the  Gulf  without 
molestation;  is  it  not  necessary  for  vessels  to  hug  the  island 
of  Cuba  on  their  passage  to  the  Atlantic  states?  and  will 
not  this  expose  them  to  certain  capture  as  long  as  Spain 
retains  that  imporunt  possession?  To  secure  the  great 
object  said  to  be  aimed  at  by  this  resolution,  and  to  estab- 
lish, beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance,  a  free  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Western  states,  we  must  seize 
not  only  New  Orleans  but  tlie  Floridas  and  Cuba ;  and  we 
must  immediately  create  a  formidable  navy."  Mr.  Nicholas, 
of  Virginia,  said  that  if  New  Orleans  was  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  \\>st,  it  would  also  be  necessary  to  take 
Cuba;  and  he  declared  that  without  a  navy  to  take  Cuba, 
in  case  of  war  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be 
hindered.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  urged,  the  Govern- 
ment sliould  not  precipitate  itself  into  a  condition  which 
would  make  alliance  with  some  strong  naval  power  neces- 
sarj'. 

There  were  other  causes  of  misunderstanding  with  Spain 
at  this  time.  Spanish  subjects  complained  that  American 
vessels  interfered  with  the  fishery  of  sea-dogs  off  the  coast 
of  South  America.  Tlie  President  did  not  countenance  any 
acts  as^inst  the  rights  of  Spain,  but  he  insisted  on  the 
right  to  use  the  seas.  Greater  sources  of  irritation  were 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  Mobile,  and  the  damages 
to  American  commerce  in  the  Gulf  by  French  vessels  which 
found  protection  in  tlie  S|>aiiislT  harbors.  Several  .Ameri- 
can citizens  complained  before  Mr.  Norton,  the  American 
consul  at  Havana,  that  their  vessel  had  been  captured  by 
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Spanish  Vf5M:U  near  Cannx:achy.  They  claimed  to  live 
Qpar  Pittsburgh  and  said  tiiat  they  had  purchased  flour  oD 
credit;  that  they  had  shii>pcd  it  down  the  Ohio  to  New 
Orleans,  aiid,  finding  no  maxkct  there,  had  decided  to 
resliip  it  on  the  American  vessel  which  was  captured. 
They  complained  that  Spanish  autlioritics  had  sold  their 
&>ur,  restrained  them  from  their  hberty,  and  made  it  tmjjus- 
sible  to  pay  their  debts  at  hume,  and  that  there  was  no 
excQfiC  for  the  capture.  There  were  other  cases  similar  to 
this.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  instances  the  American 
vessels  tliai  were  captured  were  engaged  in  illegal  trans- 
actions. An  attempt  had  been  made  to  adjust  these  difH- 
culties  in  1802  by  a  claims  treaty.  In  April,  1803,  tlie  King 
of  Spain  decided  to  offer  some  other  place  of  deposit  instead 
of  New  Orleans;  but  he  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  of 
1S02.  on  account  of  the  cl-iims  of  the  United  States  lo 
Mobile  and  the  claims  for  damages  done  by  French  vessels 
in  Spanish  waters. 

The  MississiiJpi  entanglement  was  wisely  left  to  the 
Executive  to  settle.  JcfFcrson's  policy  was  not  to  strike  pre- 
maturely, but  to  resort  to  diplomaey  and  to  pull  the  chair 
front  under  the  offenders.  Monroe  had  already  been  sent  in 
January,  1803,  to  join  Livingston  and  I'inkney  in  diplo- 
matic service  upon  which  was  to  'depend  the  future  destinies 
of  tliis  Republic."  They  were  expected  to  secure  West 
Florida  and  New  Orleans.  Napoleon  needed  money,  and 
ttoder  these  circumstances  Louisiana  was  purchased  for 
Sfteen  million  dollars,  forced  to  surrender  his  plans  in 
America,  Napoleon  decided  to  put  Louisiana  out  of  the 
hands  of  England  and  at  t]ie  same  time  get  money  to  carry 
on  his  plans  in  Eurojje.  In  May,  1803,  the  treaty  was  signed 
and  the  United  States  started  on  a  great  career.  Jefferson 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  and  without  shedding  a  single  drop 
of  blood  set  our  stakes  lo  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  broke 
tiic  barriers  which  prevented  us  from  having  a  free  outlet 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  dominating  influence  in  the 
North  American  continent.    England  and  France  were  kept 
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out  and  thv  interests  of  the  American  ])cople  were  subsei 
Soon  wc  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  scaled  the  bluffs  latclj 
guarded  by  the  Spanish — and  the  panorama  of  a  ^rcat  West 
began  to  unroll.  The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  were 
ours,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  was  free  to  sweep  onward  to 
the  Cordilleras,  and  perhaps  to  roll  southward  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  to  the  Pacific.  Could  alt  this  vast  region  be 
kept  together  under  one  federal  government,  or  would  a 
new  and  great  nation  be  formed  beyond  the  Mississippi? 
Jefferson  contemplated  ihc  future  with  enthusiastic  hope, 
but  he  saw  the  remote  danger  of  dismemberment. 

Spain  remonstrated  against  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  on 
ihc  ground  that  France  had  promised  not  to  cede  it  to  any 
other  nation  than  Spain,  but  hy  Januarj*,  1804,  the  United 
Stales  aulhorili(!!i  were  in  full  possession. 

The  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  question  did  not  end  the 
danger  of  taiigled  relations  with  Spain.  The  Mississippi 
led  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Florida  coast,  and  its  waters  had 
to  pass  the  sliores  of  Cuba  before  they  mingled  witli  tlie 
free  Atlantic.  It  was  seen  that  in  case  of  war  witli  Spain 
the  control  which  Cuba  gave  her  over  the  rapidly  increasing 
western  commerce  would  prove  of  great  disadvantage  to 
the  United  States.  In  1859  Mr.  Slidell  in  the  Senate  report 
said:  "The  purchase  and  annexation  of  Louisiana  led  as  a 
necessary  corollary  to  that  of  Florida,  and  both  point  with 
unerring  certainty  lo  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  *  *  *  From  the 
day  we  acquired  Louisiana  the  attention  of  our  able  stales- 
men  was  fixed  on  Cuba.  What  the  possession  of  the  mourlt 
of  the  Mississippi  had  been  to  the  people  of  the  West  that 
of  Cuba  became  lo  the  nation.  To  cast  the  eye  upon  the 
map  was  enough  to  predict  its  destiny."  Mr.  Mallory.  in  a 
speecli  in  the  Senate  in  1859.  said  that  both  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  Mississippi  question  in  1803  looked  to  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  Wc  have  seen  that  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  said  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans  alone  would  not 
pievent  the  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  the  Missis- 
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fippi,  50  long  as  Spain  hdtl  the  FloriJas  and  Cuba,  aiiJ 
owned  a  superior  naval  force.  This  was  used  as  an  argu- 
meat  by  tliosc  who  opposed  ihc  seizure  of  New  Orleans 
and  favored  an  attcnipt  to  secure  it  by  t»cgottation  insttad. 
But,  while  it  was  seen  that,  if  the  seizure  of  territory  should 
Itad  to  a  war,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  woulj  'm 
hindered  without  a  navy  to  take  Cuba,  yci  there  was  no 
direct  expression  to  indicate  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
would  be  necessary  in  consequence  of  a  peaceful  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  by  purchase.  It  was  seen,  however,  that 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  eventually  be  our  southern 
boundary  and  that  Florida  naturally  should  form  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  Expansion  had  become  our  destiny. 
In  1804  Pinckney,  the  United  Suites  minister  in  Spain,  was 
joined  by  Monroe,  and  they  offered  to  pay  two  million 
dollars  for  the  Florida*.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  offer  failed.  Monroe  and  IJvingston  claimed  that  West 
Florida  to  the  Pcrdido  was  included  in  the  Louisiana  pur- 
■;  but  Spain  disputed  Ibis,  and  the  daiigtr  of  a  con- 
in  that  quarter  became  e^-ident.  in  September,  itkx4, 
the  President  proposed  that  neither  Spain  nor  the  United 
States  should  augment  the  force  east  of  the  MissiK.%ippi  in 
the  territorj-  claimed  by  the  two  nations ;  nevertheless,  the 
Spanish  bcf^an  to  strengthen  and  advance  their  mililar>- 
posts.  Was  it  on  account  of  fears  of  England?  Madison 
said  not,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  favorable  to  that  tran- 
quiility  and  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  which  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States, 
to  maintain. 

What  the  United  States  Government  desired  with  Cuba 
and  all  the  Spanish  pos.«essions  was  friendship  and  com- 
merce. It  bad  been  the  general  rule  of  all  the  European 
nations  (o  keep  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade,  but  this 
rule  had  been  broken  in  1756,  when  France  was  ruined  on 
the  sea.  We  have  seen  that  in  1783  Havana  and  Santiago 
were  opened  to  the  free  commerce  with  foreign  nations — 
except  as  to  the  slave  trade,  which  was  restricted  until  1790. 
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The  United  States  liad  no  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain 
until  1793,  but  her  citizens  managed  to  get  a  share  of  the 
West  India  trade.  The  blockade  of  Cuba  by  the  French 
in  1793  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  such  great  want  and 
misery  that  Spain  had  to  throw  open  the  ports  to  neutral 
bottoms  carrying  breadstuffs.  This  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  United  States  trade  in  flour.  Owing  to  the  wars  rag- 
ing in  Europe,  the  period  from  1789-1812  was  one  of  great 
commercial  enterprise  for  the  United  States.  We  carried 
many  of  the  colonial  productions  to  the  parent  states.  But 
there  were  many  difficulties  which  American  commerce 
had  to  meet.  By  1803-4  British,  French  and  Spanish  pri- 
vateers were  doing  much  damage  by  attacking  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  French  who  protested  against  the  United  States 
trade  with  San  Domingo  until  Congress  passed  the  bill  to 
suspend  it,  were  also  unlawfully  capturing  United  States 
vessels  in  Cuban  waters,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
use  armed  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  Cuban  trade. 
Spain  and  Cuba  were  both  asked  to  interpose,  but  without 
success.  Madison  decided  that  the  United  States  should 
hold  Spain  responsible  for  the  French  injuries  to  our  com- 
merce in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  idea  of  making  reprisals  on  Cuba.  Jefferson  was  hoping 
lo  get  the  Floridas,  and  it  was  seen  that  in  securing  an 
adjustment  of  the  injuries  to  American  commerce  in  Spanish 
waters  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  cession  of 
Florida.  Madison  wrote  Monroe  that  we  needed  West 
Florida,  and  that  since  Spain  would  be  compelled  sooner  or 
later  to  swallow  the  claim  for  French  injuries  all  she  could 
expect  was  "to  have  the  pill  wrapt  up  in  the  least  nauseous 
disguise." 
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Jefferson's  troubles  Iiad  not  ended  when  he  had  pur- 
chased Louisiana.  He  desired  peace  with  alt  foreign 
nations,  but  there  could  be  no  peace  so  long  as  Napoleon 
was  restlessly  warring  with  Europe,  dethroning  kings. 
ainicting  statesmen  with  niglilmares,  and  playing  shuttle- 
cock with  the  map  of  Europe.  It  seemed  that  while  the  peo- 
ple of  America  were  learning  self-govemnient,  the  people 
of  Europe  were  "standing  or  their  heads."  Jefferson 
desired  to  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  cold  polar  star  of  neu- 
trality, and  to  guide  the  great  ship  of  slate  safely  through 
dangerous  seas,  but  he  found  many  complicated  difficulties. 

TTie  European  conflict  soon  assumed  larger  proportions, 
and,  until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  increa.'icd  the  incon- 
veniences to  American  commerce  and  threatened  tlie  secur- 
ity of  the  I.ctiisiana  territory.  England  had  tried  in  vain 
(o  get  Spain  10  renounce  the  treaty  of  JIdcfonso  by  which 
j*c  and  France  guaranteed  each  other's  territories  and 
agreed  to  assist  each  other  upon  demand.  As  early  as 
October,  r8o2,  England  tried  to  detach  Spain  from  the 
compact — or  at  least  to  get  her  10  remain  neutral  as  long  as 
possible.  In  June.  1803,  instructions  were  given  to  ask  tJie 
Spani.^h  Government  to  renounce  the  treaty.  Spain  was  at 
that  time  disposed  to  break  with  France ;  but  she  delayed, 
and  finally  tried  to  prove  that  the  treaty  intended  nothing 
hostile  to  England.  In  September.  Spain  was  asked  by 
France  to  furnish  money  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treats'.  Spain  obeyed,  and  sfxin  began  to  fit  out  an  arma- 
ment, while  her  foreign  secretary  constantly  told  the  Eng- 
lish amba,«sador,  evasively,  that  she  was  doing  nothing  to 
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hurt  England.  The  jargon  of  the  Spanish  ministry  at  Mad- 
rid continued  until  England  thou|^t  that  war  had  become 
inevitable  and  justifiable — and  to  this  the  Cotnmons  agreed 
by  a  large  majority,  in  1805. 

In  1S05  Great  liritain  desired  to  restrict  the  commercial 
rights  of  ncuttal  nations.  The  Brili^  West  India  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  nourish  Nova  Scotia,  issued  pnxrlamattons 
excluding  the  United  States  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
but  it  found  it  hard  to  enforce  its  orders.  By  the  rule  of 
war  recognized  hy  the  Firitish  since  iyy6,  the  Americans 
were  allowed  to  trade  witli  tlic  colonies  of  belligerents  in 
produce  of  every  description.  The  United  States,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  were  becoming  rich  by  this  trade;  and  it  wa* 
for  this  reason  that  the  British  Court  o£  Admiralty  ttow 
suggested  tliat  the  vesseb  trading  willi  the  belligerents 
really  beIonKC<l  to  or  were  engaged  by  them,  and  sliould  be 
sdzed  and  condemned.  It  wa5  under  tliis  rulv  that  the 
American  trade  soon  began  to  suffer. 

Nevertheless,  by  August,  1805,  Jefferson  felt  that  England 
was  more  friendly  than  either  Spain  or  France.  In  1804 
he  had  desired  I0  keep  on  good  terms  with  Napoleon,  but  he 
could  not  endure  the  dictating  tone  in  which  the  French  had 
recently  addressed  us  through  her  minister,  and  he  was  for 
awhile  strongly  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  £ngland.  Hc 
said:  "I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  of  hostile 
and  treacherous  contentions  against  us  on  the  part  of 
France,  and  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  some- 
thing more  than  a  neutral  friendship  from  England."  At 
that  time  a  treaty  xvas  being  negotiated  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Jay  treaty,  which  would  expire  tlic  next  year.  Concern- 
ing the  proposed  treaty,  Jefferson  thnught  that  there  should 
be  a  provisional  clause,  providing  that  in  case  the  United 
States  had  war  with  Spain  or  France  during  the  European 
struggles,  she  should  make  common  cause  with  England, 
and  that  England  should  stipulate  not  to  make  peace  until 
Spain  had  acknowledged  the  rightful  Iroundary  of  Louisiana 
and  the  "indemnification  for  spoliations,  for  which  purpose 
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we  should  be  allowed  to  make  reprisals  on  the  Florida*  and 
,  Tciain  iJiem."  The  batlle  o£  Cape  Trafalgar,  October  2E, 
I  1805,  made  England  mistress  of  the  ocean.  En  May,  1806, 
I  Jefferson  still  hoped  for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with 
England  aJid  preferred  a  policy  of  peace  and  neutrality.  He 
'  thought  that  it  was  probably  better  to  have  English  than 
i  French  supremacy"  upon  the  ocean.  At  this  time  Jefferson 
had  begun  to  suggest  the  idea  that  we  considered  the  Gulf 
Stream  "our  waters,"  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  were 
to  be  "frowned  on  for  the  present  and  prohibited  as  soon  as 
cither  consent  or  force  will  permit."  As  early  as  Novem- 
ber. l8o<;,  Jefferson  suggested  the  principle  that  the  neu- 
trality of  American  territories  should  extend  to  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  he  said  was  the  natural  boundary-  within 
which  the  United  States  should  allow  no  hostility.  When 
John  Quinry  Adams  suggested  that  we  did  not  have  force 
enough  to  maintain  it.  Jefferson  sa.id  that  it  was  as  well  to 
begin  "to  squint  at  it"  and  to  accustom  Europe  to  the  idea 
that  we  should  claim  il  in  the  future. 

In  1804-5,  tuany  difficulties  existed  in  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  Madison  and  Jefferson  claimed 
that  Louisiana  extended  to  the  Pcrdido.  and  that  we  thus 
had  a  good  title  (o  West  Florida.  But  Spain  was  in  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility,  unwilling  to  settle  the  bounds  of  Louisiana 
or  to  allow  compensation  for  past  outrages,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  give  more  causes  for  provocation.  The  carr>ing 
trade  of  the  United  Stales  had  expanded  greatly  during  the 
war.  and  our  vessels  were  constantly  seized,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  the  trade  with  armed  ships.  Besides 
the  piratical  vessels  which  annoyed  the  trade  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  United  States,  Spain  also  endeavored 
to  obstruct  the  trade  of  the  American  settlements  on  the 
Tombigbce  bj'  a  pretended  right  to  exact  a  duty  from 
American  commerce  descending  the  Mobile  river.  Jeffer- 
son asked  the  opinion  of  his  Cabinet  as  to  a  war  with  Spain. 
West  Florida  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  the  United  Stanes, 
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on  account  of  Mobile  bay,  but  th«   Prcsidtnt  decidc<l  to 
inake  one  more  attempt  at  i)egx>tiation. 

It  occurred  to  Jefferson  that  the  best  way  to  settle  the 
difficulties  with  Spain  would  be  to  offer  to  purdiase  Florida. 
He  felt  that  France  would  favor  the  cession,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  at  cmce.  But  the  Cabinet  thought  that  the 
sanction  of  Congress  sliould  be  obtained  before  attempting 
the  accjuisition  of  any  large  terntory.  When  Congress  met  in 
December,  John  Randolph  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  consider  the  relations  with  Spain.  Jefferson's 
confidential  message  of  December  6,  1805,  on  the  relations 
with  Spain  was  referred  to  this  committee.  On  January  3, 
1806,  the  commitlee  reported  thai  a  just  cause  of  war 
existed,  but  recommended  forbearance  and  troops  to  pro- 
tect the  southern  frontier.  As  a  substitute  for  the  report, 
Bidwell,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  a  resolution  to  appropri- 
ate two  million  dollars  to  defray  any  extraordinarj'  expenses 
which  might  arise  in  the  foreign  relations,  and  to  be  applied 
under  the  direction  of  tlic  President.  The  Federalists  tried 
to  make  Bidwell's  resolution  read :  "Expense  which  may  be 
incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  Spanish  territory  lying  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi."  but  they  failed.  The  Bidwell  resolution  was 
passed  after  much  debate.  The  debates  on  Spanish  rela- 
tions continued  for  over  a  month. 

New  causes  of  friction  arose  to  increase  tlie  peril  of  a 
war  with  Spain.  Yruj'o  had  been  dismissed  from  his  posi- 
tion as  Spanish  minister,  but  he  insisted  upon  his  right  to 
remain  at  Washington  as  an  individual  as  long  as  it  suited 
him,  and  he  took  advantage  of  his  influence  in  the  United 
States  to  .speak  and  write  articles  against  the  administra- 
tion. Still  another  event  occurred  which  disturbed  our 
relations  with  Spain  and  interfered  with  our  commerce  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Miranda,  encouraged  by  Pitt,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  British  ministry,  came  to  America  to 
secure  funds  and  men  to  aid  him  in  his  designs  against 
Spanish  America.     He  arrived  in  New  York  in  November, 
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1S05,  under  the  name  of  George  Martin.  About  the  begin- 
ning' of  1806  he  went  to  Washttigtoti  under  the  name  of 
Molini  and  was  received  in  the  best  society  under  tlic  nanie 
of  General  Miranda.  He  had  several  private  interviews 
with  Jefferson  and  Madison,  who.  though  they  probably 
did  not  encourage  his  expedition,  were  ready  to  listen  to 
bis  plans.  He  returned  to  New  York  on  January  18, 
obtained  assistance  from  Col.  W.  S.  Smith,  the  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  New  York,  and  from  Ogfden,  a  shipowner,  and 
sailed  from  that  place  on  the  Leander,  on  February  2,  with 
a  number  of  men,  who,  though  they  did  not  know  the  exact 
purpose  and  destination  of  the  expedition,  believed  that  it 
was  to  enlarge  freedom  somewhere  in  the  Spanish  colonics. 
Id  a  few  weeks  there  were  rumors  of  the  character  of  the 
expedition,  and  it  was  believed  in  New  York  that  its  pur- 
pose was  to  attack  the  Spanish  possc!ision.s  in  the  West 
Indies  or  on  the  continent.  The  Leander  was  the  property  of 
Ogden,  who  already  had  his  vessel  armed  for  protection  in 
the  West  India  trade,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  so 
that  the  character  of  tht?  vessel  had  created  no  suspicion 
at  the  time  of  its  sailing.  When  Yrujo  heard  the  rumor* 
in  regard  to  Miranda's  intentions,  he  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Philadelphia  Gasctte  whidi  accused  the  admi  nisi  ration 
of  encouraging  or  conniving  in  the  preparations  of  the  expe- 
dition. The  expedition  proved  a  failure,  but  Yrujo  con- 
tinued his  clamor.  The  President  removed  Smith  from  his 
office  of  sur\'eyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  The  authorities 
at  Washington  had  both  Smith  and  Ogden  arrested  and 
taken  before  Judge  Tallmadge,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court.     AH  the  Federal  papers  accused  Jefferson  of  con- 

[niving.  Two  New  York  papers  quarrelled  over  some  reve- 
lations which  Rnfus  King  made  in  regard  to  the  plans  of 
Miranda  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Washington 

I  city  from  London.  The  Democratic  papers  spoke  of  the 
accusations  against  the  administration  as  a  Federal  trick 
with  the  British  at  Ihc  bottom  of  it. 
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On  April  7,  the  jury  found  a  hill  against  Smith  and 
Ogdeii,  and  their  trial  was  set  for  July  14.  At  the  trial  the 
verdict  of  tJie  jury  was  "not  gxiihy."  Before  the  trial  Smilli 
and  Ogden  sent  two  memorials  to  CcHigrcss,  in  which  tliey 
explained  the  part  which  they  had  taken  with  Miranda. 
They  said  that  the  condition  of  affairs  with  Spain  liad  Diade 
Iheni  believe  Miranda's  representations  that  the  administra- 
tion would  cncoura^  the  expedition.  Miranda  had  told 
them  that  the  administration  agreed  that  a  private  indi- 
vidual could  act  if  he  did  not  violate  the  laws,  and  that 
merchants  would  advance  money  if  it  was  to  their  advan- 
tage. Miranda  had  been  it)  Washington  two  weeks,  and 
evidently  felt  that  tlie  Government  silently  approved  his 
expedition.  He  claimed  that  Madison  had  recommended 
thai  he  should  tise  discretion.  Kleven  days  before  sailing 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Madison  and  one  to  Jefferson,  both  of 
which  he  read  to  Ogden  and  Sniitli.  In  the  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son he  hoped  that  Jefferson's  predictions  as  to  Colombia 
wfould  be  accomplished  under  JcfTerson's  auspices,  In  the 
letter  to  Madison  (Januar>-  22).  he  said:  "I  am  on  the  point 
of  leaving  America.  I  thank  you  for  the  attentions  shown 
me  while  iti  Washington.  The  important  things  which  I 
then  rnmmuniraicfl  will  remain,  I  do  not  doubt,  in  the 
deepest  mystery  until  the  final  issue  of  this  delicate  busi- 
ness. I  have  acted  Iiere  in  this  supposition,  conforming 
myself  in  everything  to  the  intentions  of  the  Go^'emmcnt, 
which  I  hope  to  have  undcrKtaod  and  observed  with  exact- 
ness and  discretion."  'Hie  above  letter  to  Madison,  as 
written  in  French  by  Miranda,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  two  foot-notes  arc 
appended  in  Madison's  handwriting.  One  explains  that 
the  "important  things"  alluded  to  in  the  letter  referred  to 
"what  passed  with  the  British  Government."  The  other 
characterizes  as  "not  true"  the  sug^stion  that  the  United 
Slates  had  expressed  any  intentions  in  regard  to  the  expe* 
dition. 
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Jefferson  and  Madison  always  deiued  tliat  they  favored 
Miranda's  plan.  Ma^lisun,  in  llic  IctU-r  tu  the  American 
minister  in  Paris,  Mr.  Armstrung,  said  that  iiiranda  dis- 
closed in  general  terms  his  purpose  to  instigate  rebellion  in 
llic  Spanish  dominions,  and  that  the  Unittd  States  Govern- 
ment listened,  but  at  the  same  time  staled  its  q>en,  neutral 
policy.  On  Marcli  22.  1806,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to 
Duane.  wrote:  "That  the  expedition  o£  Miranda  was  com>- 
leaanced  by  me,  is  an  absolute  (alscliood,  let  it  have  gone 
from  whom  it  might,  and  I  am  satisSed  it  is  equally  so  as  to 
Mr.  Madison.  To  know  as  much  of  it  as  wc  could  was  our 
duty,  but  not  to  encourage  it."  Id  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Angust  16.  1807,  Jefferson  expressed  his  surprise 
that  Foronda,  the  SpanisEi  minister,  had  demanded  satis* 
faction  for  Ihc  injuries  resulting  from  the  expedition,  but  he 
lold  Madison  to  give  liim  a  decent  answer  as  to  how  far  the 
Governnwail  had  knowledge  of  Miranda's  abject,  and  as  to 
the  negligence  of  the  Spanish  agents  in  not  giving  earlier 
notice  of  the  expedition.  Madison  carefully  vindicated  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  against  tlie  charges  of  not  talc* 
ing  preventive  measures.  Jeiferson  himself  wrote  to 
Foronda  in  October,  tSog,  after  his  term  as  President  had 
expired,  assuring  him  that  the  GovcrnnKiit  was  never  com- 
mitted to  any  of  Miranda's  schemes. 

There  were  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  spirits  in  the 
United  States  in  1805-6,  who  hoped  the  tangled  relations 
with  Spain  would  give  lliem  an  opportunity  to  lead  a  mili- 
tarj-  expedition  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  South- 
west. Burr  hoped  lo  work  u(jon  the  self-confident  sons  of 
the  Mis^ssippi  Valley,  plunder  New  Orleans,  make  himself 
the  ruler  of  Mexico,  and  perhaps  detach  the  West  from  the 
Union,  He  had  expected  that  a  war  with  Spain  would 
insure  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but,  no  war  coming,  he 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  turhulent  element  which 
was  ever  ready  to  make  a  raid  upon  t!ie  Spanish  territory, 
without  considering  the  inconvenience  which  would  result 
to  the  nation.  During  the  tatter  part  of  1806  he  had  his  con- 
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federate,  Blannerhass«lt,  to  organi2e  a  floiilla  on  the  Ohio, 
but  ihc  Government  heard  of  his  plans  and  took  vigorous 
measures  to  prevent  them.  The  authorities  in  Ohio  seized 
the  flotilla  the  latter  part  of  1806,  and  by  the  spring  of  1807 
the  enterprise  was  entirely  suppressed.  Jefferson  said  that 
it  was  the  most  extravagant  and  extraordinary  enterprise 
since  ihe  days  of  Don  Quixote,  and  he  thought  that  Burr 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of 
the  Montczumas  and  to  extend  his  empire  to  the  Alleghenies 
by  seizing  New  Orleans.  Burr  was  captured  and  taken  to 
Richmond  for  trial,  and  JefTcrsun  was  very  anxious  to  have 
him  convicted,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him. 

General  Wilkinson,  in  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  at  New  Orleans,  was  believed  to  have  had  an  inten- 
tion of  aiding  Burr.  On  September  28,  1806,  he  wrote,  "in 
haste  freely  and  confidentially,"  to  John  Smith,  of  Ohio, 
stating  that  on  his  arrival  in  Louisiana  be  foimd  a  deficiency 
in  everything  essential  lo  a  military  movement,  but  tlial  he 
expected  men  and  provisions  from  the  interior  of  the  prov- 
inces. He  went  on  to  say:  "I  shall  puKh  troops  over  the 
Sabine.  You  must  speedily  send  me  a  force  to  support  our 
pretensions,  or  we  must  yield  them  up,  together  with  the 
territory  of  New  Orleans.  "  ♦  5000  mounted  infantry  •  ■ 
may  suffice  to  carry  us  forward  as  far  as  the  Grande  river; 
there  we  shall  require  5000  more  to  conduct  us  to  Mount  cl 
Ray  *  *  after  which  zo.ooo  or  30,000  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  our  conquest  to  California  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien." 
It  was  reported  that  Burr  expected  an  English  fleet  from 
Jamaica  to  co-operate  with  him  at  New  Orleans,  and  that  an 
expedition  against  Florida  was  to  be  effected  il  he  was 
successful  at  tlie  Creole  City.  There  was  an  impression  in 
some  quarters  in  1807  that  England  had  designs  ou  the 
Floridas,  for  the  advantage  they  would  give  her  in  relation 
to  the  West  Indies  and  in  annoying  the  United  States  in 
case  of  war  with  her,  and  il  was  said  that  the  disappointed 
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adherents  of  Burr  would  not  object  to  England  occupying 
St.  Augustine  and  Pcnsacola. 

In  July.  1807,  when  it  seemed  that  a  war  witli  England 
was  possible.  \Vm.  Duajie,  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  Jefferson 
that  there  should  be  an  early  expedition  against  the  English 
possessions  in  America,  especially  a  menace  against  Jamaica, 
which  in  case  of  war  could  best  be  attacked  from  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  and  French  navies. 
But  Spanish  relations  were  too  iiuich  tangled  to  hope  for  an 
alliance  with  Spain  in  case  of  a  war  with  England.  Jcffcr- 
MD  did  not  like  the  Spanish  demand  for  satisfaction  in  the 
case  of  the  Miranda  expedition,  and  he  began  to  cast  his 
eyes  from  the  Everglades  of  Florida  to  the  tropical  fruits  of 
Cuba.  In  Augu.st,  1S07,  while  instructing  the  .Secretary  of 
State  to  prepare  an  answer  to  Foronda,  with  a  view  of  laying 
it  before  Congress  and  publishing  it  to  the  world,  he  said 
that  wc  should  "demand  satisfaction"  whenever  wc  had 
sufficient  proof  of  the  Western  intrigues  of  the  Spanish,  and 
that  if  Congress  approved,  wc  should  mak«  rqjrisals  on  the 
Floridas  until  full  satisfaction  was  obtiined,  and  until 
Spain  would  be  willingtoagreeupon  a  boundary.  Tliespoilia- 
lion  claims  were  still  unsettled,  and  Jefferson  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  war  against  Spain  than  not  to  have  it,  in  case 
we  went  to  war  with  England.  Looking  forward  to  that 
iblc  event,  he  said;  "Our  southern  defensive  force  can 
the  Floridas,  volunteers  from  the  Mexican  army  will 
flocic  to  our  standard,  rich  pabulum  will  be  offered  to  our 
privateers  in  the  plunder  of  their  commerce  and  coast,  and 
probably  Cuba  will  add  itself  to  our  confederation." 

At  this  time  there  was  a  belief  at  Havana  that  England 
intended  to  make  a  descent  iii)on  the  island.  There  was  a 
scarcity  of  funds  and  supplies,  but  the  militia  and  troops 
were  drilled,  and  preparations  were  made  to  give  the  Angli- 
cans a  warm  reception.  A  descent  was  .ictually  made  by 
the  French,  chiefly  refugees  from  San  Domingo,  who 
intended  to  lake  possession  with  a  view  to  the  colonization 
snd  cultivation  of  a  portion  of  the  unoccupied  land  along 
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the  southern  border.  The  captain-gcncral  induced  nuny  of 
them  to  leave  peaceably  in  vessels  which  he  furnished  them. 

Affairs  in  Cuba  now  became  a  subject  of  frequent  consid- 
eration. At  the  dose  of  1807,  Foronda  enclosed  to  Secre- 
tary Madison  a  Iclicr  frnm  the  Captain-Gcncrat  of  Cuba, 
complaining  that  the  collector  of  New  Orleans  had  refused 
to  allow  a  Spanish  vessel  to  reload  a  part  of  her  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  spars  for  the  royal  navy,  which,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war  with  England,  had  heen  placed  on  the  hanks  of 
the  MtsMsstppi  several  years  before  the  embargo  act.  The 
captain-general's  letter  intimated  that  in  case  satisfaction 
was  not  given,  retaliation  would  be  made  upon  the  property 
of  United  States  citizens  of  flavana. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit  (July.  1807).  when  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  of  Russia  met  on  a  raft  to  discuss  the  spolia- 
tion of  Prussia,  there  was  a  brief  breathing  spell  in  Europe. 
But  Napoleon  soon  tunied  to  swallow  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  order  to  shut  out  (-"ngJish  commerce,  and  soon  Spain  was 
IB  his  hands.  On  March  4.  t8o8,  Charles  ceded  to  him  both 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Spanisli-/\mcri- 
can  possessions  thus  became  a  matter  of  much  concern  until 
after  the  victories  of  Trafalgar  and  Wellington.  The  British 
Government  had  been  interested  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America  since  1790,  but  when  the  extra- 
ordinary revolution  broke  out  in  Spain  in  1808,  Eng'Iand 
became  the  ally  of  Spain,  so  that  the  idea  of  using  force  to 
detach  the  Spanish  colonics  could  not  lie  harbored  so  long  as 
both  England  and  Spain  were  struggling  together  to  expel 
the  insatiable  French  invader  whose  unrelaxing  grasp  had 
fastened  upon  European  Spain,  and  whose  ambitious  mind 
had  already  laid  plans  to  conquer  for  himself  the  Spanish- 
American  possessions.  Englisli  ships  no  longer  tlireatencd 
Cuba,  but  they  aided  her  commerce.  It  was  apparent  that  if 
I'rance  could  not  have  been  driven  from  Spain,  the  English 
Government  would  have  enabled  the  Sixuiish-American 
colonics  to  constitute  themselves  into  free  and  independent 
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communilies  whose  affairs  would  have  been  uninfluenced 
by  tlie  nod  of  Napoleon's  fertile  head. 

The  result  of  the  Spanish  affairs  in  1808  was  watched  with 
much  interest  in  America.  The  nearness  of  tlic  United 
States  to  tlie  Spaitisli  West  Indies,  and  the  ettccts  which 
were  liable  at  an  early  period  to  spring  out  of  that  vicinity, 
ga\'e  to  the  American  people  a  far  greater  anxiety  than  there 
was  any  necessity  tor  England  to  have  had.  In  March,  180S, 
General  Wilkinson  wrote  to  Has&ara,  the  Spanish  Governor 
of  Mexico,  iliai  Bonaparte's  recent  act  showed  that  his  aim 
was  universal  dominion,  but  that  he  had  enough  in  Europe 
to  keep  him  busy  for  several  years  yet,  and  that  tfie  people 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  have  an  eye  to  their 
oi»Ti  safely  and  independence.  In  stating  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  the  Spanish  possessions  from  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  either  France  or  England,  he  said: 
"Mexico,  Peru  and  Cuba,  formed  into  independent  slates 
under  a  government  of  such  natives  as  would  be  best 
adapted  to  ihc  genius  and  talent  of  ihr.  people,  and  united 
by  a  strong  alliance  to  the  (.Initcd  States  of  America,  would 
in  a  short  time  be  able  to  defy  the  world."  Gallatin,  in  a 
letter  to  JefTerson.  mentioned  the  danger  of  Napoleon  losing 
all  the  Si>anish  colonies  in  America,  and  of  England  taking 
Cuba.  He  said:  "The  occupation  of  Cuba  by  either  France 
or  England,  and  the  transfer  of  our  (juarrcl  about  the  Ixmlsi- 
ana  boundary  to  l-'rancc,  wouhl  he  the  only  drawback  to 
result  to  us  if  Bonaparte  takes  the  throne  of  Spain."  Jeffer- 
son replied :  "I  shall  sincerely  lament  Cuba  falling  into  any 
hands  but  those  of  its  present  owners.  Spanish  America  is 
at  present  in  the  best  hands  for  us." 

Napoleon  desired  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  hinted  that  she  might  have  Florida.  He  gave 
Armstrong,  the  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  the  impres- 
sion that  he  would  interpose  with  Spain  to  induce  her  to 
give  Florida  to  the  United  States,  and  that  he  would  approve 
the  scirare  of  Florida  by  the  United  States  in  case  the  Eng- 
lish attempted  an  attack  upon  it.    Napoleon  had  hojicd 
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lo  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  American  Govcruntent  in 
favor  of  his  cause  Madison  wrote  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Uaitcd  States  to  remain  neutral,  but  be  added:  "It 
may  be  intimated  at  tlie  same  time  that  in  Uie  e^ent  of  such 
a  crisis  as  will  demand  from  the  United  States  a  precau- 
tionary occupation  of  Tlorida  against  the  iiosciie  designs  of 
Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollected  with  satisfaction  that  the 
measure  had  been  contemplated  with  approbation  by  Plis 
Imperial  Majesty." 

Jefferson  found  many  difficulties  in  carrying  out  his 
policy  of  peaceful  neutrality.  Hi&  embargo  upon  the  Ameri* 
can  ships  to  prevent  their  capture  by  the  powers  of  war  met 
^■iLh  much  opposition.  It  did  not  harm  tlie  beUigerents  as 
he  hoped  it  would.  Queer  old  John  Randolph  said  that  it 
was  "an  attempt  to  wound  ihc  invulnerable  like  shooting 
Gibraltar  with  a  pocket  pistol" — that  we  had  hanged  our- 
selves for  spite,  hoping  for  the  belligerents  to  cut  us  down, 
but  that  they  had  disappointed  us  by  showing  their  prefer- 
cjicc  to  "let  us  dangle  in  our  garters."  It  seemed  that 
war  with  England  could  not  be  avoided,  and  Jefferson  care- 
fully kept  Napoleon's  suggestion  in  his  mind.  He  was 
determined  that  neither  France  nor  England  should  jvossess 
themselves  nf  West  Florida  and  menace  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  by  the  United  States.  In  a  note  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  he  said  that,  in  case  England  should  make  war 
on  the  United  States  while  N-ipolcon  wa.i  fighting  Spain, 
a  favorable  opportunity  might  present  itself  "to  seize  our 
own  limits  of  Louisi:ma  and  the  residue  of  Uie  Floridas  as 
reprisal  for  spoliations."  He  instructed  the  secretary  to 
keep  this  in  mind  while  stationing  troops  and  vessels,  so 
that  we  might  be  prepared  to  strike  in  case  Congress 
authoriEcd  it.  The  embargo  of  March  12.  1808.  had  consid- 
ered Florida  from  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Perdido,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Floridas,  as  foreign  tL-rritory,  and  no  exports  of 
the  United  States  were  allowed  to  go  to  it.  This  was  found 
very  inconvenient  and  necessity  of  owning  Florida  became 
more  and  more  manifest. 
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In  July,  Cuba  heard  llie  news  of  Xapulcon's  entry  into 
Spain.  Tlie  demands  of  the  French  intruders  from  Sin 
Dumingo  for  reeognitioQ  were  disregarded.  Cuba 
remained  true  to  the  Spanisih  Junta  of  Seville,  even  when 
that  Junta  placed  restrictions  on  commerce  under  for- 
eign Hags  which  later  led  to  the  South  American  revolt. 
While  Spain  was  bowed  beneath  the  strong  yoke  of  France, 
liowevcr,  a  depiitalioii  was  sent  from  Cuba  to  Washington 
to  propose  annexation  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson 
dcchncd  the  offer — it  has  been  said  that  bis  devotion  to 
Frcncli  influence  led  liim  to  this  policy,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  had  a  chance  to  gain  Cuba  without  costly  compli- 
cations.  The  explosion  in  Spain  gave  some  enthusiastic 
and  restless  spirits  in  ihe  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
hope  for  the  liberation  of  the  entire  American  continent 
from  the  "shackles  of  European  government,"  Wilkinson, 
who  had  been  connected  with  many  enterprises,  intrigued. 
researches  and  enquiries  in  relation  to  Spanish  AmcHca, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Jefferson,  on  October  i,  1808.  in  which  he 
suggested  that  i(  w.a.s  a  great  opportunity  to  make  America 
entirely  independent  of  ILiirope.  He  said  that  connection 
with  Europe  had  been  gradually  depraving  our  tastes,  mul- 
tiplying our  wants,  infecting  our  manners  and  corrnpllng 
otir  principlca  since  1776,  and  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
separating  ourselves  from  the  fashions  of  Europe,  to  eradi- 
cate all  our  bad  habits  within  a  period  of  two  years.  He 
believed  that  the  ordinary  habits  of  rational  beings  could 
be  changed  in  one  month,  ami  that  all  that  was  necessary 
to  make  people  good  was  to  legislate  lor  them  and  have  the 
rich  and  wise  to  set  examples  for  them.  As  a  justification 
for  his  proposed  policy  of  isolation  he  said  thai  it  would 
exempt  us  from  the  bickerings  and  bloody  contests  of 
Europe,  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  liberty  to  fashion,  and  make 
fleets  and  armies  useless.  A,s  the  acquaintance  of  .\mcrica 
with  Europe  should  gradually  subside,  he  felt  that  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  the  success  of  any  attempt  of  the 
British  to  interfere  with  the  feeble  Spaniards  along  the 
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shores  of  ihc  American  seas.  Mr.  Wilkinson  said  that  he 
had  been  much  -ilajidt-rcd  in  America,  and  he  desired  an 
appointment  which  would  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people.  He  feared  the  iuMdious  encroacJimcnts  of  Great 
Britain  in  Mexico  and  other  Spanish  colonies,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  should  demonstrate  her  sym- 
pathy witli  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  send  an  agent  to  lead 
public  opinion  and  to  alarm  their  jealousy  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British.  "I  fear,"  said  he,  "that  without  some 
seasonable  coimter  action  on  our  part:,  the  British  may 
cajole  and  frighten  the  ^larquis  Semcruilos,  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba  and  the  Floridas,  out  of  these  possessions, 
which  I  should  consider  a  calaniilaus  event  to  the  United 
Slates.  Scmerailos,  personally  known  to  me,  is  extremely 
feminine  in  his  exterior,  and  of  feeble  intellect  «  •  *  i 
fear  the  British  have  a  fair  chance  to  mislead  htm." 

After  the  flight  of  Joseph  from  Madrid  and  the  outburst 
of  English  enthusiasm  for  Spain,  it  was  agreed  at  a  Cabinet 
mcciiiig  at  Washington,  on  October  22,  that  the  United 
States  agcnu  in  Cuba  and  Mexico  should  unauihorilatively 
say  to  influential  persons  there:  "If  you  remain  under  the 
kingdom  and  family  of  Spain,  we  are  conlentcd;  but  we 
should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  see  you  pass  under  the 
dominion  or  ascendency  of  France  or  England.  In  the 
latter  case,  should  you  choose  to  declare  independence,  we 
cannot  now  commit  ourselves  by  saying  we  wnnld  make  a 
common  cause  with  you,  but  must  reserve  ourselves  to  act 
according  to  the  then  existing  circumstances."  At  the 
same  time  the  agents  were  to  state  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Spanish  colony  were  intimately 
connected.  About  this  time  there  was  published  at 
Havana  an  article  from  a  Spanish  paper  which  stated  that 
the  United  States  were  not  friendly  to  the  patriots  of  Spain 
who  were  trying  to  drive  out  Napoleon.  Jefferson  denied 
the  charge,  and  In  staling  that  it  was  our  duty  to  remain' 
neutral,  said:  "If  they  succeed  we  sliall  be  well  satisfied 
to  see  Cuba  and  Mexico  remain  in  the  present  dependence. 
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bot  very  unw-illing  lo  sec  ihcm  in  that  of  either  France  or 
England,  politically  or  conintercially.  We  consider  their 
interests  and  ours  as  the  same,  and  titat  the  object  of  both 
must  be  to  exclude  all  European  influence  from  this  hemis- 
phere." 

At  the  beginning  of  1805  the  West  India  Islands  were 
suffering  greatly  for  wani  of  provisions,  Cuba,  howevtr,  not 
suffering  so  much  as  many  others,  for  besides  die  occisional 
supplies  of  flotu*  from  Vera  Cruz,  she  had  a  large  amount  of 
vegetables.  The  political  situation  being  uncertain. the  peo- 
ple were  looting  towards  the  United  Statw  fur  protection 
is  case  of  invasion.  Morris  Rogers,  a  United  States  com- 
rr^rcial  agent  at  St.  Jago,  Cuba,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  that  while  the  people  were  unanimously  in  favor  of 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Spain,  and  desired  to  retain  their  former 
connection,  their  attention  had  "lately  been  directed  to  the 
United  States  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  anxiety  arising 
probably  more  from  interest  than  from  any  peculiar 
affection."  But  he  believed  they  would  prefer  to  place 
theraselvcB  undt-r  the  protection  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  island  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  Government.  On  March  21.  a 
serious  disturbance  aro.se.  the  object  of  which  was  to  invite 
the  return  of  the  French  to  Cuba.  After  a  considerable  loss 
of  property  tranquillity  was  restored  at  the  end  of  two  days. 
Many  of  the  industriotis  E-'rcnch  settlers  continued  to  be 
driven  away  from  the  island. 

It  was  unccrtiin  what  would  be  the  best  coeirse  for  the 
United  States  to  pursue  in  regard  to  its  relations  with  the 
Bonapartes.  JefFcrson  seemed  to  think  that  the  success  of 
Napoleon  in  Spain  might,  after  all,  prove  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  by  preventing  a  war  which  seemed 
to  be  impending.  In  a  letter  to  Monroe,  Jefferson  said 
that,  however  much  liberal  sentiment  might  revolt  at 
Napoleon's  success,  it  might  result  in  making  England  and 
France  more  accommodating  with  the  United  States.  He 
thought  that  Napoleon,  having  Spain  at  his  feet  and  desir- 
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iag  to  get  the  Spanish  colonics,  might  be  willing  to 
chase  the  neutrality  of  the  L'nitcd  States  by  a  repeal  of  his 
decrees,  and  perhaps  "with  I'lorida  thrown  in."  If  things 
should  keq>  on  as  tJicy  had  been,  it  appeared  to  Jefltcrson 
tliat  ihi;  United  States  would  be;  compelled  to  take  the 
tented  field,  and  he  wished  to  avoid  war  for  a  few  years 
longer  until  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  sufficient  to 
carry  it  on.  Un  March  4,  the  "drudgery"  of  Jefferson 
ended,  and  Madison,  who  had  been  Secretar>-  of  State, 
became  President  of  the  United  States.  But  Jefferson's  inrtu- 
ence  with  the  Executive  Department  had  not  ended.  He 
frequently  wrote  to  Mr.  Madisoo  aud  often  consulted  him. 
On  March  31,  he  v.rotc  Mr.  Madisoo  that  Mr.  Erviug.  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  had  probably  made 
a  mistake  by  recognizing  the  Government  of  Spain  de  fach, 
for,  it  w.t5  understood  that  Joseph  lionapartc  was  well 
disposed  toward  the  United  States.  Mr.  Madison  decided 
to  admit  a  minister  from  neither  the  Spanish  Junta,  nor 
from  the  Bonipartc  Government,  until  the  dispute  was  set- 
tled in  Spain.  Onis,  who  was  sent  to  America  to  represent 
the  Spanish  Junta,  complained  of  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  thus  failing  to  recognize  the  patriots  who  were 
fighting  for  their  liberty  against  the  usurper;  he  said 
that  the  Junta  and  Ferdinand  had  the  obedience  of  the 
people  in  both  Spain  and  the  colonies,  and  had  the  control 
of  the  squadron,  while  Napoleon  had  not  a  single  Spanish 
soldier  in  his  armies. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1808  there  were  rumoi-s  of  Eng- 
lish designs  against  America.  Burr,  in  London,  stated  to 
his  friends  that  the  English  Government  would  give  him 
two  million  dollars  whenever  he  coidd  raise  an  ensign  of 
rebellion.  Wilkinson  had  thought  that  the  United  States 
should  send  informal  agents  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  as  to  the  views  of  England.  He  declared 
that  he  "knew  more  of  Spanish  .America  than  any  other 
American"  and  he  desired  the  appointment.  He  did  not 
receive  the  appointment  that  he  probably  had  in  view,  but 
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on  Uecember  2,  i8oS,  lie  was  urdcrcd  back  to  New  Orleajas, 
being  rtrquestcd,  however,  to  slop  at  Havana  and  Pcnsa- 
cula  under  a  special  mission  from  tlic  Executive  oE  the 
United  States,  and  later,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
sound  the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida  as  to  hie  probable 
policy.  Turreau,  the  French  minister,  was  suspicious 
because  General  Wilkinson  touched  at  Havana.  Jefferson 
said  that  he  went  there  simply  to  remove  the  impression, 
caused  by  the  cmbardo.  that  the  United  States  were  in 
hostile  co-oiKTaiion  with  ihc  revolutionary  designs  in  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  Executive  had  heard  that  an  Eng- 
lish force  from  Halifax  was  held  ready  for  service  in  the 
W'est  Indies  or  New  Orleans,  in  case  of  war.  The  mission 
of  Wilkinson  may  also  have  h.id  some  connection  witli  this 
subject.  On  reaching  New  Orleans  in  April,  Wilkinson 
urged  that  the  critical  condition  of  Spanish  America  made 
the  slTcnglhvning  oi  New  Orleans  defenses  necessary.  He 
reported  tliat  England  had  a  disposable  force  of  6000  men 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  she  could  take  West  Florida  at 
her  will.  '"Give  me  leave  and  I  will  anticipate  her,"  said 
he,  though  Jie  saw  that  there  was  danger  of  such  a  step 
iffecting  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States.  Wilkinson  soon  began  to  sound  Governor  Falch, 
of  West  Florida,  as  to  the  course  he  would  pursue  in  case 
Spain  was  subdued  by  Bonaparte.  Falch  hoped  tliat  the 
Junta  government  of  Spain  would  not  be  ovcrthro>vn.  but, 
in  case  it  should  be,  he  hopc<l  to  have  an  order  from  it  for 
the  deliverj'  of  West  Florida  to  the  United  States.  When 
Wilkinson  suggested  that  the  Junta  might  already  have 
been  driven  from  Spain.  Falch  said  in  that  case  he  would 
recommend  to  the  Mexican  aulhoritics  that  his  province 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and,  that  if  they  did  not  listen 
to  him.  he  would  make  a  direct  application  to  President 
Madison.  When  Wilkinson  mentioned  that  the  British 
prfAably  had  designs  upon  Florida,  Falch  said :  "That 
grows  out  of  the  corruption  of  their  understanding.  Whal 
do  they  want  it  for?    To  go  to  war  with  yoti?    They  shall 
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not  have  it,  for  ii  is  as  necessary  to  the  United  States  as  the 
drawer  is  to  the  case." 

A  month  after  Jefferson  left  the  presidential  chair,  he 
wrote  to  President  Madison  that  the  conquest  of  Spain 
would  probably  force  a  delicate  question  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  the  FIcH-idas  and  Cuba,whtch  he  thought 
would  probahly  offer  themselves  to  the  United  States. 
Jefferson  did  nut  liave  any  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  good 
faith  of  Bonaparte  in  carrying  out  his  obhgations,  but  he 
still  thought  ifiai  the  French  Evmperor  would  give  his  con- 
sent for  the  annexation  of  Florida  and  perhaps  of  Cuba  also. 

There  was  a  rtrnior  that  troot)9  were  collecting  at  New 
Orleans  to  support  a  movement  for  independence  in 
Florida,  and  that  Ji-ffcrson,  just  before  leaving  the  presi- 
dency, had  been  heard  to  say:  "We  must  have  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba."  Turreau,  the  French  minister  was  troubled 
over  these  rumors,  and  he  had  been  suspicious  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Wilkinson  to  Havana.  Madison,  at  this  time,  was 
anxious  to  have  the  French  decrees  repealed,  and  he  sent 
Gallatin  to  make  explanations  to  Ttirreau  as  he  passed 
through  Baltimore  about  the  middle  of  April.  Gallatin 
said  to  Turreau:  "We  are  and  wish  to  be  strangers  to  all 
that  passes  in  the  Floridas,  in  Mexico,  and  also  in  Cuba," 
He  said  that  Madison  had  no  such  policy  as  had  been 
attributed  lo  Jefferson,  and  that  "If  Cuba  were  offered  to 
us  as  a  gift  we  would  not  accept  it."  Turreau  agreed  to 
make  efforts  to  have  the  decrees  repealed,  saying  that 
Napoleon  woultl  revoke  his  orders  if  the  report  was  true 
that  England  had  repealed  hers.  A  vessel  was  sent  to 
France  to  obtain  definite  information  from  the  Emperor, 
With  the  probabilities  that  the  decrees  would  be  repealed, 
Madison  felt  that  the  only  difficulties  which  were  likely  to 
threaten  our  relations  mth  France  in  the  future  would  be 
in  connection  with  ihc  Spanish-American  colonies.  He 
saw  that  France  might  attempt  to  make  the  United  States 
in  some  way  subservient  to  the  reduction  of  Spanish 
.America,   espedally  by   restricting  American   commerce. 
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Considering  Turrcau's  jealousy,  Madison  said :  "Cuba  will, 
*iUiout  doubt,  be  a  cardinal  object  with  NaiKjIcon." 

Jefferson  did  not  want  any  inon;  Siranish  territory  than 
vc  would  be  able  to  manage;  t>ut  he  was  willing  to  take 
Cuba,  and  his  willingness  increased.  He  saw  tliat  Florida 
would  be  ours  wlivlhcr  Napoleon  favored  it  or  not;  and  he 
bciic\'cd  that,  in  case  Napoleon  extended  his  conquest  lo 
America,  he  would  be  billing  lo  give  us  Cuba,  as  well  as 
Florida,  to  prevent  us  {rom  aiding  Mexico  and  South  .Amer- 
ica. In  a  It-tler  to  the  President  cm  April  27,  1809.  Jefferson 
said  :  "It  will  be  objected  to  our  receiving  Cuba  that  no  limit 
can  then  be  drawn  to  our  future  acquiaition^.  Cuba  can  be 
defended  by  us  without  a  navy,  and  ibis  develops  the  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  limit  our  views.  Nothing  should  ever 
I>e  accepted  which  would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it." 
Jefferson  believed  that  Cuba  as  well  as  Florida  would  prob- 
ably be  offered  to  us  by  the  inhabitants.  In  case  the  vessel 
despatched  to  France  brought  hack  a  reply  unfavorable  to 
Ihe  revocation  of  the  Napoleonic  decrees,  he  expected 
Congr«4S  to  consider  the  question  of  war — for,  he  said, 
Kapolcon  had  all  the  war  that  he  wanted,  in  Europe,  and 
we  might  as  well  receive  the  offers  of  the  Floridas  and  Cuba. 

Napoleon  was  probably,  more  anxious  (or  Cub,i  than  for 
Florida.  The  French  from  Domingo  who  had  settled  in 
ihc  island,  submitted  to  the  French  Government  a  plan  for 
the  cession  of  that  part  oi  Cuba  to  the  windward  of  Baracoa 
as  far  as  Trinidad.  The  course  of  nffairs  frustrated  the  plan, 
Iml  Joseph  Bonaparte,  in  1809,  sent  an  agent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Cuba.  On  July  18,  he  arrived  from  Norfolk. 
United  Status.  Being  sMspected,  he  was  searched,  and 
Uiirty-thrce  letters  signed  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
directed  to  persons  in  Cuba,  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  were 
band  in  the  bottom  of  his  trunk.  On  July  30,  he  was 
executed  at  Havana,  for  treason.  A  number  of  French 
settlers  were  driven  out  of  Cuba  at  this  time — some  with 
their  slaves,  were  compelled  to  take  passage  on  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  bound  for  the  United  States.     By  the  law  of 
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1807,  captains  and  owners  of  vessels  had  been  forbidden  to 
bring  slaves  into  the  country,  but  the  United  States 
extended  the  hand  of  relief  to  these  unfortunates  until  tbey 
were  able  to  get  passage  for  the  French  possessions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  its  career,  the  American  republic 
had  tried  to  avoid  complications  with  Europe.  Washing- 
ton, Adams  and  Jefferson  had  all  favored  peace.  The  young 
nation  had  preferred  patiently  to  endure  vexatious  incon- 
veniences than  to  rush  into  dangers  that  it  knew  not  of — 
hoping  the  inconveniences  would  cease  with  lime.  But 
time  went  on  and  so  did  tlic  inconveniences.  When  the 
second  year  of  Madison's  administration  began  there  were 
many  thre^itening  clouds  rising  at  different  points  in  the 
horizon.  The  outlook  was  cenainly  not  encouraging.  But 
Jefferson  was  still  hopeful — from  his  Virginia  home  he 
looked  out  upon  a  world  of  conflict  and  turmoil,  but  he  had 
con5dcnce  in  his  walchnien  and  slept  soundly.  When  others 
were  fearing  that  Napoleon  would  soon  be  walking  the 
American  main,  he  replied  with  confidence  that  Napoleon 
had  enough  work  to  do  with  the  rulers  o(  Europe  and  Asiai 
to  keep  him  busy  for  some  time  to  come,  and  he  thoiight 
it  would  be  his  policy  to  leave  America  for  ihe  last  item 
in  his  chapter  of  accidents.  He  said:  "It  he  finishes 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  still  has  Russia  and  England  to  sub- 
due *  *  he  can't  leave  them  in  his  rear;  and  tlicn  he 
has  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the  cradle  of  Alexander  *  * ; 
then  Egypt  and  Syri.i.  and  the  territory  to  the  Ganges." 
With  an  optimi.im  that  never  failed  him,  Jefferson  said  that 
our  difficulties  were  "joys  of  Paradise"  compared  to  those 
of  Eurojie.  where  a  conqueror  was  roaming  over  the  land 
with  havoc  and  destruction  and  the  pirate  \vas  spreading 
misery  and  ruin  over  the  ocean:  and  that  America  should 
feel  thankful  that  "the  mammoth  cannot  swim  nor  the 
leviathan  move  on  dry  land." 

In  1810.  European  affairs  were  in  such  a  tangle  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  good  reason  to  fear  that 
some  European  nation  would  get  a  foothold  in  Florida. 
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It  looked  as  though  Spain  would  become  dependenc  upon 
either  England  or  France,  and  the  United  Slates  especially 
desired  that  neither  of  these  powers  should  obtain  West 
Florida  ajid  menace  the  American  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  United  States  had  no  claim  to  East  Florida,  but 
she  claimed  West  Florida,  as  a  pan  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. Spain  had  objectetl  to  this,  and  Talleynyid,  the 
French  Minister  of  State,  had  agreed  with  the  Spanish 
interpretation.  But  the  United  States  now  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  possession  of  the  cast  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi provisionally,  and  later  to  annex  it  to  Louisiana. 
2k[any  of  the  people  of  West  Florida  favored  revolution. 
The  governor  would  concede  nothing  without  consulting 
higher  authorities.  Many  Englishmen  held  offices  in  the 
province  and  were  an  obstacle  to  the  plan  of  independence. 
Under  these  conditions  there  was  shou-n  a  disposition  to 
propose  an  alliance  with  England  in  case  the  United  States 
showed  no  disposition  to  favor  the  cause  of  independence. 
The  insurgents,  following  the  example  of  Miranda  at  Car- 
acas, seized  Baton  Rouee  in  i8ro.  proclaintctl  indepen- 
dence, adopted  the  Bag  of  one  star,  and  applied  to  the 
United  States  for  aid  and  recognition.  But  President  Madi- 
son sent  Claiborne  to  take  possession  under  claim  of  title 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase.  Tlie  Spanish  commander  at 
Mobile  was  not  disturbed,  but  he  was  ready  to  transfer  the 
whole  province  to  the  United  States  if  Spain  should  send 
no  reinforcements  from  Havana.  In  January,  l8ll,  Con- 
gress passed  an  Act  in  secret  session  authorizing  Madison 
to  take  possession  of  East  Florida,  if  the  local  authorities 
agreed  to  it,  or  if  the  foreign  governments  should  try  to 
take  it.  On  March  8,  iSii.  there  were  some  fears  that  the 
Percival  Ministry  would  lake  the  province  if  the  United 
States  did  not  hurry  and  get  it. 

Bemebue,  the  Spanish  reprcscnfaiivc  in  the  Ignited 
States,  protested  against  the  taking  of  West  Florida.  Before 
the  rcvolutionar>-  movement  occurred,  the  Captain-General 
of  Cuba  had  informed  him  of  a  society  organized  for  hog- 
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tilities  against  Mobile.  On  October  i,  lie  mentioned  the 
report  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  then  Secretar>-  of  State,  and 
h«  hoped  tliat  no  revolution  would  occur  in  Florida  while 
the  Spanish  nation  was  "contending  to  preserve  that  liberty 
which  Bonaparte  wished  to  deprive  iheni  of."  In  regard  to 
ibe  seizure  of  West  Florida,  he  said  (December  lo)  that 
the  act  showed  a  spirit  of  hostility  where  the  two  countries 
(Spain  and  the  United  States)  by  geoffraphical  and  com- 
mercial relations  ought  to  be  strictly  united.  Bomdnie 
continued  to  complain  of  the  conduct  o(  the  United  State* 
in  Florida,  in  favoring  the  French,  and  in  sending  war  sup- 
plies to  the  insurgents  at  Caracas  a:id  Buenos  Ayre*. 
Finally,  in  June,  1811,  Mr.  Monroe  was  induced  to  deny 
every  charge  which  Bemebue  brought  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  bring  counter  charges  agiitnst  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Spanish  Government  since  the  beginning  of 
the  American  nation.  He  said  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  no  authority  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of 
the  inhabitanls  of  West  Florida,  though  he  admitted  that 
deserters  from  the  United  States  Army  had  gone  there. 
He  said  the  people  were  too  strong  in  their  movement, 
and  that  Governor  Falch  had  thus  been  induced  to  offer 
to  surrender  the  province  to  the  United  States.  In  denying 
the  charges  that  the  United  States  had  been  sending  war 
supplies  to  South  America,  Monroe  justified  the  sending 
of  commercial  agents  to  the  revolting  colony  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  law  to  forbid  it.  The  conduct  of  previous 
Spanish  ministers  in  the  United  States  furnished  plenty  of 
material  tor  Monroe  in  preparing  his  diplomatic  reply  for 
the  Spanish  representative. 

English  designs  in  Cuba  were  still  a  source  of  anxiety 
in  1810-11.  Gallatin  said  that  an  agent  should  be  sent 
to  Havana  to  watch  the  course  of  affairs,  to  guard  the  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  of  the  Uniled  Slates,  and  to 
prevent  undue  British  ascendency.  He  thought  there 
was  reason  lo  believe  that  F-ngland  would  try  to  govern 
the  Spanish  colonies  through  a  nominal  Spanish  regency; 
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and  for  that  purpose  she  would  keep  up  hostilities  in 
some  quarter  of  Spain,  and  oppose  rcvo!utionar>-  niovc- 
ments  in  ihe  colony.  He  expected  her  to  altempt  to  take 
possession  of  Cuba.  Madison  hoped  that  England  would 
noj  seize  Florida,  and  .said  that  the  position  of  Cuba 
would  prevent  the  United  States  from  being  a  saiisfied 
spectator  to  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  European 
nation  wliich  might  use  it  as  a  fulcrum  against  the  com- 
merce o(  Ihe  United  States.  While  the  game  whieh  Eng- 
land might  play  in  Cuba  was  conjectured,  it  was  felt  that  it 
u'ould  be  a  losing  one  in  the  end. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  the 
United  States  Govcmmrnt  feared  that  Great  Britain  would 
make  the  Spanish  ports  a  base  for  offensive  operations, 
bat  CTcn  with  this  danger  it  would  not  lure  been  con- 
sidered wise  to  annex  Spanish  possessions  forcibly  at  (hat 
time.  The  War  of  1812  caused  much  friction  between  the 
American  and  Spanish  Govenimenw,  and  Cuba  gathered  a 
naval  force.  Wilkinson  with  American  troops  seized  the 
fort  at  Mobile  in  1813.  The  English  used  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola  while  preparing  tor  their  southern  campaign 
of  1814.  and  they  rested  at  Havana  ahcr  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  It  has  often  been  saiil  that  if  Cuba  had  belonged 
to  the  United  States  in  1814-15.  no  British  fleet  would  ever 
have  landed  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

In  1815.  after  the  Bonapartes  had  lied  and  Napoleon 
was  safely  enclosed  by  the  broad  ocean  at  St.  Helena,  the 
rainbow  of  peace  promised  Europe  n  "breatliinfj  spell.*"  But 
the  insolent  Napoleon  had  been  replaced  by  a  swarm  of 
swaggering  pigmies  and  Europe  was  uneasy  from  the  Urals 
to  the  Atlantic.  Mcttcmich  and  the  allied  sovereigns  found 
it  no  easy  work  to  "sit  on"  the  smouldering  fires  of  revo- 
lution. By  the  plans  which  they  had  hatched  at  summer 
resorts,  they  made  themselves  believe  that  the  old  order  of 
things  bad  returned.  A  Bourbon  ruled  the  shrunken 
French  domains,  and  Gxeitablc  Paris  shouted  itself  hoarse. 
The  policy  of  the  European  congresses  and  the  conditions 
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of  Europe  greatly  influi-ncml  Ihc  development  of  America. 
While  Mettcmich  was  chief  cook,  liberalists  could  get  no 
dinner.  Debts,  Manding'  armies,  political  prescription,  and , 
hungr>'  stomachs  induced  a  large  emigration  from  Europe 
to  the  land  of  promise,  which,  though  it  held  the  slave  code 
in  one  hand,  held  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
other.  When  the  down-trodden  and  almost  suffocated 
democracy,  which  had  toiled  lo  give  luxury  to  others,  threw 
off  it-i  heavy  burdens,  and  came  to  America,  it  indicated  the 
rise  of  a  new  democracy  and  the  development  of  a  self-gov- 
erning West. 

The  dull  times  in  tlic  East  after  1814,  the  cheapness  of 
land  in  the  West,  the  desire  for  broader  opportunities,  and 
the  natural  spirit  of  adventure  caused  a  continual  stream 
of  emigration  to  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  where  soH- 
ludc  and  privation  were  founding  a  great  West.  Washing- 
ton sat  upon  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Pnlomac  and  saw  the 
jostling  of  all  peoples  in  the  nation-making  sctUemenis  of 
the  interior.  The  West  advanced  with  certain,  buoyant 
step.  Soon  the  work  of  a  national  road  was  moving  west- 
ward over  ravines  and  hills  toward  that  future  debating 
ground  where  people  "took  to  politics  like  a  duck  takes  lo 
water."  Within  a  few  years  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
swarmed  with  steamboats  and  the  goods  which  had  formerly 
been  carried  over  the  mountains,  to  the  western  settlers, 
were  now  purchased  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  already 
become  the  eniporiuni  for  western  pork,  flour  and  lumber. 
With  the  increase  of  American  commerce  on  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  with  ripe 
Spanish  fruit  fallini?  from  the  old  Spanish  tree  the  de-itiny 
of  Florida  and  Cuba  became  more  and  more  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  United  States. 

Spain  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon  in  1812,  and  an 
assembly  was  called  to  make  a  new  constitution.  Three 
Cuban  deputies  were  present  and  took  part  at  the  conven- 
tion. In  proposing  various  reforms,  some  of  tlie  Spanish 
leaders  favored  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  Cuba,  but  the 
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Cuban  deputies  prevented  ihc  measure.  The  nt-w  constitu- 
tion was  proclajmcd.  bill  the  convulsions  of  Spattisli  politi- 
cal life  soon  made  it  null  and  void.  Ferdinand  VII.  returned 
to  Spain  in  March,  1814.  In  May,  he  repealed  the  consti- 
tution and  dissolved  the  Cortes,  'ihere  was  a  return  to  tiie 
ancient  regime  in  both  Spain  and  Cuba.  The  reactionary 
government  and  the  rule  of  caprice  in  Spain  lasted  for  six 
years,  in  which  industi^ts  ebbed,  the  treasury  was  emptied, 
and  beggary  and  robbery  thrived.  South  America  was  in 
revolt.  Expeditions  were  planned  against  these  revolts, 
but  the  once  great  monarchy  now  had  no  fleet,  and  had 
to  purchase  two  rotten  ships  from  Russia.  In  .Spain  there 
were  nine  attempts  at  revolution  from  l8i6-ig.  All  wer« 
suppressed;  but  in  January,  1820,  Riego  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  of  1812,  and  violent  commotion  followed  until 
the  revolution  was  victorious  and  the  king  consented  to 
open  the  Cortes  in  July. 

Spain's  influence  was  rapidly  declining  in  the  Kew 
World.  She  had  long  been  preparing  her  bed.  and  now  it 
seemed  she  would  have  to  lie  in  it.  The  United  States, 
where  Spain  had  once  planned  a  revolt,  had  not  been  a 
light  under  a  bushel.  Her  progress  had  been  watched  by 
the  people  of  South  America.  The  provinces  boimd  to 
Spain  for  three  centuries  began  to  break  the  bonds.  They 
were  tired  of  Jesuitic  influence,  crippk-d  trade,  corrupt 
officers,  captain-gcucrals,  sub-ofHcials  and  extortion.  When 
they  refused  to  recognize  a  Napoleonic  government,  they 
in  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  seU-goveniment,  and 
were  never  under  the  yuke  again  as  completely  as  they 
had  been  before.  They  demanded  equal  rights  with  the 
mother-country,  equal  representation  in  the  Corfcs.  and 
freedom  of  trade ;  but  these  reforms  were  favored  by  neither 
Ferdinand  nor  the  liberal  Cortes.  They  presented  a  long 
catalogue  of  grievances,  and  soon  began  to  tear  away 
from  the  mother-country.  The  spirit  of  revolution  spread 
from  province  to  province  until  Spanish  .supremacy  was 
shaken  from  Patagonia  to  Venezuela. 
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What  should  be  the  atn'ttidc  of  the  United  States  to  the 
colonics  in  rcvoU.  soon  bccann;  an  important  question.  Her 
people  iiatiiraJly  had  a  hearty  sympathy  for  young  republics, 
but  it  was  ncccssarj-  to  k«tp  that  sympathy  in  proper  check 
and  balance.  In  February,  i8i6,  General  Scott  and  others 
favored  joining  in  the  war  with  South  America,  but  this  was 
not  the  policy  of  Madison.  Jefferson  said  that  on  the  whole 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonics  would  be  to  our 
interests,  though  he  feared  they  might  undersell  us  in  the 
market.  He  favored  alliance  with  South  America  whenever 
open  rupture  with  Spain  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  and 
he  felt  that  war  with  Spain  waji  brewing.  Clay  and  others 
in  Congress  dcsire<I  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  provinces.  Monroe  sent  three  commis- 
sioners In  a  wax  vessel  to  the  South  American  ports  to 
gather  information  of  the  conditions  which  existed  there, 
and  their  report  did  not  make  it  appear  advisable  to  offer 
recognition  at  that  time.  The  United  Stales  liad  declared 
its  neutrality  in  the  strugrg:te.  hut  Spain  complained  that 
vessels  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  were  cruisinfj  under 
insurgents*  flags  and  injuring  her  commerce.  The  Spanish 
Minister.  D'OnIs,  complained  of  two  privateers  being  fitted 
out  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  slated  that  the  neutrality  laws 
were  not  enforced  by  the  marshal  of  Baltimore. 

There  were  many  depredations  on  the  United  States  com- 
merce by  privateers  sailing  under  Spanish  commissions. 
Some  were  seized.  The  character  of  the  Caribbean  had 
always  favored  piracy,  and  during  the  Euro]>ean  wars  a 
horde  of  pirates  had  developed,  some  of  whom  now  received 
commissions  as  privateers.  The  anarchy  along  the  Spanish 
main,  and  the  militarj'  dictatorships  which  were  set  up, 
favored  their  existence.  Finally,  in  i8ig,  the  United  States 
undertook  to  sweep  them  from  the  sea.  The  American 
West  India  trade  was  vcr>'  lucrative  after  1815,  but  many 
vessels  sailed  and  never  returned,  and  there  were  many 
races  for  life.  In  some  cases  United  States  citizens  took 
advantage  of  the  conditions  in  order  to  carrj'  on  illegal 
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insactions  against  Spain.  In  1816,  fourteen  Americans, 
had  been  captured  bj-  a  Spanish  vessel  near  Cuba,  and 
who  were  probably  sailing  to  aid  South  America,  were 
placed  in  prison  at  St,  jagu  dc  Cuba,  where  they  com- 
plained of  being  cut,  bound  back  to  back,  and  allowed  only 
"one-half  pint  of  rice  and  beans  half  cooked  to  content  the 
sons  of  Columbia  for  twenly-four  liours."  They  stated 
that  they  had  no  clothes  ami  were  allowed  no  chance  to  !i«e 
their  friends,  and  they  begged  for  the  mercy  of  a  free  coun- 
try, for  which  llicy  said  they  had  fought. 

In  1818  there  were  many  unsettled  questions  between  tlie 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  Spanish  ministers  had  been 
sitting  on  some  of  Ihcm  for  years,  hoping  that  they  might 
be  consigncil  to  everlasting  sleep  in  the  flics  of  the  Spanish 
Legation.    The  Spanish  spoliaiton  claims  were  still  unpaid, 

d  unrecognized.  In  January,  1818,  D'Onis  informed  the 
Secretary  of  .State  that  America  shnuUL  apply  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  France,  and  not  to  these  of  Spain;  that  Spain  had 
endeavored  to  protect  .-Xmcrican  vessels  in  her  jurisdic- 
tion around  Cuba,  but  that  she  could  not  prevent  Frcrch 
privateers  from  entering  her  ports  while  France  -was  her 
ally  against  England,  and  that  she  could  not  foresee  what 
these  vessels  might  do  with  American  vessels.  Florida  and 
Texas  had  at  this  time  become  a  base  for  pirates,  the  lK)un- 
daries  were  still  unsettled  and  it  was  hard  ior  the  United 
States  to  prevent  her  citizens  from  giving  aid  to  the  South 
American  insurgents.  Texas,  which  lawless  Americans  had 
attempted  to  wrest  from  Spain  in  1812,  now  showed  symp- 
toms of  insurrection.  There  were  rumors  that  Mexico 
would  also  thrmv  off  the  Spanish  rule  and  that  Jerome 
Bonaparte  might  be  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Montczu- 
mas.  In  iSr^.  Gregor  McGregor  hail  led  a  body  of  lawless 
men  from  Oiarleaton,  South  Carolina,  with  which  he  sailed 
to  Amelia  I^!a^d  ami  took  possession  in  the  name  of  Ven- 
ezuela and  Buenos  Ayres.  making  it  a  centre  for  frec- 
booHng  enterprises.  smu_c:gling,  and  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves.    Another  band  of  pirates  gathered  at  Gal- 
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reston.  By  January,  1818,  Ainericin  naval  forces  broke 
up  both  of  these  nests  of  outlaws  ;  and  ihc  Spanish  authority 
being  too  weak  to  occupy  them,  the  United  States  kept 
temporary  possession,  but  she  assured  Spain  that  her  claims 
would  be  respected. 

'lite  influence  of  Spain  %'as  rapidly  declining  in  America, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  evident  ihat  a  full  cession  of 
tlie  I'loridas  to  the  United  States  was  essential  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  two  countries.  That  they  could  not  much 
longer  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  was  evident  from  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  Jackson  invasion  in  1818. 
The  Creek  Indians  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana  who  had  been 
the  allies  of  England  in  1814,  had  been  driven,  by  United 
States  forces  under  General  Jackson,  into  Florida,  where 
they  took  refuge  with  the  Seminoles.  In  1S17,  both  these 
tribes  began  to  harass  the  inhabitants  along  the  Florida 
border.  Jackson  having  been  sent  to  stop  them  pursued 
them  into  Spanish  tcrritorj-.  In  April,  1818,  he  seized  St. 
Marks,  and  executed  Arbulhnot  and  Ambrister,  two  British 
citizens  who  had  exerted  a  bad  influcmcc  over  the  Indians. 
In  May  he  seized  Pensacola — and  tlie  Spanish  governor 
sailed  to  Havana. 

When  the  news  of  Jackson's  invasion  reached  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  was  already  endeavoring  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  I-loridas,  In  1815 
the  United  Stales  had  proposed  to  Spain:  (i)  That  she 
cede  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  {2)  That  her  east- 
cm  boundary  be  the  Colorado  river,  (3}  That  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  settle  the  claims  for  losses  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  spoh'a- 
tion  by  French  or  Spanish  vessels  in  Spanish  waters.  (4) 
That  the  lands  from  East  Florida  to  Louisiana  be  held  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  these  claims,  and  that  no  grants 
by  Spain  in  this  territory  since  1802  were  to  be  considered 
valid,  (5)  That  in  consideration  of  the  transfer  of  the  above 
territory  Spain  was  to  be  released  from  the  claims  made  by 
the  United  States.    In  1817,  Spain  tried  to  secure  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  as  h«r  eastern  boiiii<iar)-,  in  reliim  for  West  Florida. 
In  December,  1817,  ncgouations  between  Adains  and 
D'Onis  began  at  Washington,  but  the  discussions  ended 
in  no  agreement.  England  offered  to  mediate  ;  but,  because 
she  had  already  taken  the  part  of  5]>atn  on  several  points, 
the  United  States  refused.  On  July  9,  1818.  the  Spanish 
king  ratified  the  convention  of  1S02.  admitting  the  claims 
agajnst  Spain  for  injuries  to  Aniericin  commcrttr  in  Cuban 
waters.  The  foHowing  October,  D'Onis  proposed  to  cede 
the  Floridas  and  to  fix  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana. 
The  terms  were  not  satisfactory  to  Adams  at  first :  but.  after 
some  changes,  they  were  accepted  iu  February,  1819,  and 
Forsythc  was  sent  to  Spain  to  get  the  king  to  ratify  the 
treat)'.  The  Cortes  delayed  action  on  the  treiiiy  and  the 
news  came  that  England  was  trying  to  get  Cuba. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  provided  that  Spain  should  not 
cede  any  of  her  colonics  to  another  power.  The  treaty  of 
Seville  in  ty2f},  confirmed  this  provision.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Marquis  of  I-aiisdownc.  in  calling  for  papers  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  Jackson  in  Florida,  took  occasion 
to  say  that  the  English  ministers  should  have  guarded 
against  the  cession  of  Florida.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  such  a  security  siiould  have  been  asked  of  Spain  at 
Vienna  m  1814.  He  said  tliat  the  cession  of  the  Floridas 
would  place  a  great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
at  the  mercy  of  the  United  States,  and  tliat  in  the  case  of 
bostititics  the  British  honicward-boiuid  Beet  would  be  in 
danger  while  passing  the  Gutf  of  Florida.  He  also  feared 
that  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  M-ould  give  the  United 
Slates  a  commanding  iniluence  over  the  black  governments 
which  were  already  established,  or  might  thereafter  be 
established,  in  the  West  Indies.  Lord  Bathurst  said  that 
interference  as  to  the  cession  of  Florida  was  unjustifiable. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  slated  tliat  if  by  faith  of  treaties  Spain 
was  bound  to  make  no  cession  of  the  Floridas  it  would 
nevertheless  be  inconsistent  in  the  exi.<iting  state  of  Spain 
lo  call  npon  her  to  exercise  such  a  gTiarantee,  unless  Eng- 
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land  was  prepared  to  make  a  common  caus«  wlUi  her.  In 
May,  Mr.  Tiorncy  in  the  Commons  moved  for  the  ap|>oint- 
ment  of  a  committtc  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
see  that  English  rights  were  defended  against  America  and 
France.  He  wa*  surprised  tliat  the  Ministry  was  not 
troubled  over  (he  cession  of  Florida.  In  reply.  Canning 
said  that  it  would  be  more  to  the  interests  of  England  if 
Florida  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not 
see  how  England  could  interfere  to  prevent  a  transfer  of 
territory  between  two  independent  nation!!,  vmlcss  she  were 
prepared  to  make  common  cause  with  the  nation  of  whom 
the  cession  was  required. 

On  June  30.  1819,  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  at 
London,  in  a  letter  to  Gallatin  said  that  it  was  surmi.svd  that 
the  English  Government  was  trying  to  influence  Spain  not 
to  accept  the  Florida  treaty,  but  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos 
declared  that  it  would  be  ratified.  Ca^tlercagh  stated  that 
the  English  Cabinet,  by  simply  holding  up  a  ^nger,  could 
liave  produced  a  war  over  Florida  matters,  but  that  the 
Government  was  conciliatory.  England,  at  this  time,  desired 
to  keep  friendship  with  the  United  States  while  the  South 
American  revolution  was  unsettled.  Dr.  Pliillimore.  in  a 
speech  on  the  foreigrn  enlistment  bill,  referred  to  the 
momentous  events  in  South  .'Vmcrica  where  the  people,  so 
Jong  depressed,  were  emerging  from  beneath  the  galling 
yoke  which  had  held  them  for  centuries,  and  he  thought  that 
England  should  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  secure  advanta- 
geous trade  relations.  The  tabic  of  the  Commons  ^vas 
strewn  mth  petitions,  all  breathing  the  same  spirit.  At  such 
a  time  it  was  especially  desirable  that  England  should  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  England.  France,  and  Russia  were  trying 
to  get  Ferdinand  to  sign  the  Florida  treaty;  btit  the  latter 
feared  that  the  United  States  would  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South  American  states  as  soon  as  the  treaty 
was  ratified — and  he  also  heard  of  the  Texan  invasion  by 
American  citizens.    Monroe's  message  of  1819.  was  can- 
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ttous.  He  was  reatly  to  avow  an  inclination  to  recognize  the 
South  American  republics,  but  Adams  a<lvisvd  him  to  avoid 
any  expression  that  would  deepen  tlic  hostile  feeling  of 
Spain  at  that  time,  and  to  leave  the  republics  to  the  kind 
future. 

In  April,  1820,  General  Vivcs  arrived  in  Washington  from 
Cuba  to  extort  new  pledges  frum  the  United  Stales,  and  to 
gain  time.  The  Norfolk  Herald  \vas  "informed"  that  the 
reason  Ferdinand  had  nol  signed  the  Florida  treaty  "was 
because  it  had  already  been  ceded  to  England."  When 
Yives  came  to  Washington,  however,  he  said  that  Spain 
m-uuld  ratify  the  treaty  if  the  United  States  would  agree  (i) 
to  prr*-cm  piratical  excursions  from  ihc  ports  of  the  United 
States,  (2}  to  stop  the  aid  that  had  been  given  to  South 
America,  and  (3)  to  have  no  relations  with  the  revolted 
colonics.  Mr.  Monroe  at  once  wrote  Jefferson  of  the  Span- 
ish demand.  Jefferson  replied  that  we  had  shown  our 
friendly  desire,  and  that  he  was  not  sorry  for  the  non-ratifi- 
cation by  Spain.  He  saw  the  opportunity  which  .America 
would  soon  have  to  extend  herself,  not  only  to  Florida,  but 
also  to  Texas,  which  he  said  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  states  of  the  Union.  He  believed  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  would  agree  that  Florida  should  be  ours,  and  he 
saw  the  possibility  of  Cnba  joining  us  on  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence.  At  this  time  Jcflerson  expected 
the  new  Spanish  Government  to  voluntarily  accede  Cuban 
independence. 

TTie  hour  of  retribution  for  Spain  was  arriving.  Tlie 
trumpet  of  civil  war  had  been  blown  ;  the  blast  of  revolution 
had  gone  forth  into  all  her  trans- Atlantic  colonies,  from  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Horn  to  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  innermost  recesses  of 
Mexico.  Spain's  empire  was  crumbling,  and  Monroe  felt 
that  she  would  soon  be  expelled  from  the  continent,  and  that 
the  United  States  could  arrange  the  boundarj'  with  Mexico 
to  include  more  territory  than  would  probably  be  safe  for 
our  internal  peace.    The  earlier  desires  of  certain  politicians, 
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to  bring  about  dismemberment  of  the  Union  by  the  estab* 
lishment  of  a  nation  west  of  the  AUeghenies,  had  not  passed 
from  Monroe's  mind.  JelTersoii  was  confident  that  the 
United  States  would  obtain  Texas  and  Florida,  and  he 
expected  to  get  Cuba  also  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
people  of  thai  island.  He  did  not  fear  Spain.  So  far  as 
foreign  relations  were  concerned  he  had  no  fears,  but  he 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  results  which  might  follow  to  disturb 
internal  affairs.  The  French-Creole  population  of  Louisi- 
ana iiad  been  a  source  of  some  uneasiness  for  several  years 
after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  Might  there  not  be  danger 
from  too  rapid  expansion?  This  danger  presented  itself  to 
Monroe  more  than  to  Jefferson.  In  a  letter  to  JcfTcrson  in 
May,  1820,  he  said:  "If  occurrences  involved  in  it  nothing 
more  than  a  question  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
or  between  them  and  the  colonies  1  should  entirely  concur 
in  your  view  of  the  subject.  I  am  satisfied  tliat  we  might 
regulate  it  in  every  circumstance  as  we  thought  just;  and, 
without  war,  that  we  might  take  Florida  as  an  indemnity 
and  Texas  for  some  trifle  as  an  equivalent.  Spain  must  soon 
be  expelled  from  this  continent,  and  with  any  new  boundary 
whicli  might  be  formed  in  Mexico  it  would  be  easy  to 
arrange  the  boundaries  in  the  wilderness  so  as  to  include  as 
much  territory  on  our  side  as  we  might  desire.  No  Euro- 
pean power  could  prevent  this  if  so  disposed.  But  it  b 
altogether  internal  and  of  the  most  distressing  nature  and 
dangerous  tendency." 

Soon  came  tlie  news  of  revolution  in  Spain,  and  that 
the  Spanish  Government  had  again  made  a  change  in 
policy.  General  Vivcs  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  Mad- 
rid to  gfet  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  the  Florida 
treaty.  Upon  the  adt^tion  of  the  new  Spanish  constitution 
the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  after  having  been  delayed  two 
years.  By  its  terms  East  and  West  Florida  were  sold  to  the 
United  States  for  five  million  dollars,  and  the  United  States 
gave  up  all  claims  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Sabine.  Thus 
Louisiana  lost  her  claim  to  Texas.    The  five  million  dollars 
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were  not  paid  to  Spain,  but  were  used  by  the  United  States 
in  settling  the  spoliation  claims  of  her  citizens  a^inst  Cuba. 

Florida  has  been  called  the  "i-and  of  Disappointments." 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  after  llie  purchase  by  the  United 
States  moved  to  Cuba.  But  even  in  that  early  day  Florida 
Wis  valuable  for  its  harbors  and  for  the  coininand  which  it 
gave  to  the  United  States  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By 
its  position  the  Uoited  States  were  betti^r  able  to  counteract 
the  schemes  of  Europe  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  make  the 
Gulf  safer.  It  also  carried  our  boundaries  very  near  the 
shores  of  Cuba,  and  it  mysteriously  pointed  like  some  index 
finger  to  another  zone  whose  i)o1itica]  destiny  was  still 
uncertain.  The  hopes  of  restless  spirits  lo  carry  our  ban- 
ners beyond  the  Gulf  were  increased.  General  Wilkinson, 
who  was  in  Mexico,  wrote  to  the  President  that  Mexico 
desired  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  he  offered  his 
services  in  case  the  Government  desired  negotiations  look- 
ing to  that  end. 

The  Florida  treaty  left  Spain  free  to  look  after  her  revolted 
colonies,  whose  destiny  now  became  of  greater  interest  to 
the  United  Slates.  The  burdens  which  Cuba  had  lo  bear 
upon  tier  patient  shoulders  were  somewhat  reduced.  The 
Florida  provinces  had  formed  a  part  of  the  captain-general- 
ship of  Cuba,  and  Cuba  had  remitted  about  §470,000  for  the 
annual  support  of  those  provinces.  In  addition  to  this, 
she  furnished  $100,000  to  San  Domingo  and  its  emigrants. 
$25JDOO  to  Porto  Rico.  $^00,000  to  the  royal  cause  in  South 
America  and  $1,500,000  for  ihc  support  of  the  regulars  and 
marines. 

From  [809  to  1820,  the  commerce  of  Cuba  advanced, 
thouch  harassed  by  the  cruisers  of  South  America.  There 
was  a  very  exleosivc  trade  in  slaves  during  this  period.  In 
1817,  it  was  stated  that  the  secret  reason  for  pennitting  the 
importation  of  negroes  was  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  Cuba 
by  alarming  the  people  for  their  own  safety.  The  two  races 
seemed  to  have  been  in  dread  of  each  other,  tlie  blacks 
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indifferent,  the  whites  indolent,  holding- nothing  in  common 
but  a  faith  which  said  that  all  wuuld  finally  meet  in  concord 
in  Heaven.  It  was  felt  in  England  tliat  the  terrific  past  and 
the  frowning  future  of  San  Domingo  should  impress  Cuba 
with  the  necessity  o(  augmenting  only  its  white  population. 
In  1817,  the  Kngtish  treaty  with  Spain  tnadcthe  importatioo 
of  negro  slaves  to  the  West  Indies  illegal  after  1820.  In 
order  to  secure  this  treaty  England  gave  Spain  tlic  sum  of 
£400,000.  The  trading  interests  in  Caba  were  opposed  to 
the  treaty,  and  smuggled  to  avoid  it.  The  opposition  of  the 
Cubans  led  Spain  in  1818  to  open  the  Cuban  ports  to 
unlimited  foreign  commerce  and  to  encourage  white  irami* 
gration  to  the  island.  Until  1S29,  Cuba  enjoyed  limited 
commercial  freedom.  Most  of  her  commerce  was  with  the 
United  States.  In  1819,  out  of  the  1250  arrivals  of  vessels 
for  Havana  614  were  American,  338  Spanish,  and  148 
British.  Baltimore  at  that  time  sent  far  more  fiour  than 
any  other  city.  According  to  some  letters  written  by  an 
Englishman  at  Havana  in  1820,  the  commerce  decreased 
at  that  date.  He  stated  that  when  the  new  constitution  was 
established  the  people  assumed  the  right  to  refuse  to  pay 
impost,  and  that  the  officials  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  result  was  a  dry  treasury,  shimbering 
laws,  and  violation  of  public  order,  as  well  as  several  finan- 
cial  failures. 

During  the  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty 
the  American  people  were  frequently  made  uneasy  by 
reports  that  England  had  designs  on  Cuba.  Early  in  1819, 
it  was  hinted  that  England  was  likely  to  aim  at  Cuba,  but 
D'Onis  at  a  London  diplomatic  dinner  by  Castlereagh  on 
June  17,  said  that  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  at 
London,  might  feel  easy — that  Spain  had  not  ceded  Cuba 
to  England,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  Lord  Liverpool 
in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Rush  said  that  tlie  newspaper 
nimoTs  were  often  very  idle,  and  the  sentiment  among 
ambassadors  at  Ix)ndon  was  that  the  powers  would  not 
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allow  any  cession  of  thai  island.  The  rumors  were  generally 
discredited.  The  Duke  of  San  Carlos  was  unequivocal  in 
his  disbelief.  In  August,  when  London  "society"  had  ended 
for  the  season,  Mr.  Rush  was  cut  off  from  his  previous 
sources  of  information,  but  he  learned  that  in  case  of  an 
attempt  of  Spain  to  transfer  Cuba  the  inhabilants  of  the 
island  would  oppose  it.  It  did  not  appear  that  England 
nould  desire  to  hold  Cuba  by  a  force  of  lo.ooo  troops.  As 
tn  whether  Spain  desired  to  sell,  no  one  could  ay.  It  was 
surmised,  however,  that  the  English  Government  would  use 
its  influence  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty, 
unless  England  could  get  Cuba  in  return.  This  caused 
much  tmreet  in  America. 

The  British  papers  continued  to  count  upon  getting  Cuba 
in  case  Florida  was  delivered  to  the  United  States.  Tliey 
said  England  should  have  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  injury 
which  the  British  interests  had  received  hy  the  cession  of 
Florida,  ami  to  oppose  the  progress  of  aeerandizcmcnt  in 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  command  the  Gulf  coast.  In 
October,  a  Brussels  paper  said  that  the  British  Government 
continued  to  press  the  King  of  Spain  for  a  cession.  The 
negoiiations  between  London  and  Madrid  were  at  this  time 
involved  in  mystery,  but  the  newspapers  intermittently 
announced  that  the  English  had  revived  the  proposal  to 
obtain  Cuba.  It  was  a  common  subject  of  conversation 
at  Madrid.  The  British  papers  urged  that  the  British  trade 
in  the  Guif  would  be  exposed  in  case  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  English  dominion  on  the  ocean  was 
threatened.  J.  Freeman  Rattcnbury,  in  the  Morning 
Chrmicle  for  July  and  August,  1820,  had  a  series  of  articles 
which  ."Jtatcd  that  Florida  strengthened  the  American  Union 
by  uniting  the  West  and  the  .\tlantic  States,  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  further  attempts  at  conquest;  that  the 
West  was  no  longer  rendered  independent  by  the  .Appa- 
lachians— that  its  interests  and  policy,  by  the  cession  of 
Florida,  had  become  inseparable  from  those  of  the  East,  and 
thai  the  pos-iession  of  Florida  gave  the  East  control  of  the 
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GuH  Stream,  and  indisputable  ascendency  over  the  Western* 
people  whose  complaints  she  could  always  silence  by  means 
of  the  naval  control  which  she  had  over  the  cbanaels  of 
V/cstcrn  exports.  He  said  the  American  Union  with  Florida 
might  now  remain  unshaken  by  internal  convulsions — at 
least  until  the  back  settlements  should  be  populated  enough 
to  drive  agriculturalists  to  become  renters  and  dependents 
upon  the  great  landed  proprieiors.  He  declared  that  in  case 
the  Florida  treaty  was  ratified  English  interests  would  be 
much  injured  ;  and  that  Cul>a  was  the  only  adequate  indem- 
nity which  Spain  had  to  offer,  and  the  only  security  which 
Er^land  could  acquire  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  Florida 
cession — for.  that  the  United  States  were  striding  toward 
empire  faster  than  any  European  nation,  and  that  in  case 
of  war  she  would  have  all  of  England's  GuH  trade  at  her 
mercy.  Whether  Spain  in  ceding  Cuba  could  give  posses- 
sion to  England,  Mr.  Kattenbury  was  not  certain.  He  said 
the  Cubans  were  not  oppressed  at  that  time,  and,  their 
ports  being  open  to  the  world,  they  might  not  desire  to 
pass  under  the  colonial  policy  of  England,  against  which 
they  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  United  States.  He  stxg- 
gesled  that  Cuba  might  have  been  in  the  United  States 
except  for  the  Cuban  contempt  for  American  vanity.  He 
also  said  that  the  United  States  watched  with  a  quick  and 
inquiring  eye  every  movement  of  their  opponents,  and  were 
ready  to  seize  a  favorable  moment  to  appropriate  nourish- 
ment "to  the  hungry  appetite  of  their  ambition."  and  that 
En^jland  must  have  Havana  for  a  depot  of  na\*al  thunder 
to  awe  her  enterprising  competitor.  He  considered  tliat 
the  possession  of  Cuba  by  England  would  be  a  security  to 
Canada  for  many  years,  and  he  urged  that,  if  Spain  did  not 
favor  the  cession  of  this  precious  possession,  coercion  as  a 
matter  of  self-defense  for  England  would  be  the  proper 
remedy.  "Tlic  apologists  for  the  seizure  of  the  fleet  at 
Copenhagen,"  said  he.  "could  not  want  an  excuse  for  this 
equally  neccjsnry  violence."  The  London  Times  concluded 
an  article  on  the  cession  of  Florida  by  the  statement:    "If 
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the  United  Stales  will  not  submit  to  be  temporized  with  on 
the  subject  of  Florida,  this  country  ought  not  in  respect  of 
Cuba.  The  two  transactions  are  necessarj'  parts  of  the 
same  whole,  and  must  be.  if  possible,  put  out  of  hand 
together.  Nile^  Register  did  not  agree  with  the  remedy 
by  which  the  EngUsh  papers  proposed  to  keep  the  United 
Stales  from  ruining  herself  with  too  much  territory.  In 
regard  to  their  desire  to  receive  Cuba  from  the  decaying 
Spanish  empire  the  Register  said :  ''Spain  will  resist,  Cuba 
will  resist,  and,  if  necessary,  another  power  will  resist."  The 
Mississippi  Valley  at  that  time  had  more  inhabitants  than  all 
oftbc  British  colonies.  It  was  necessary  for  the  commerce 
of  that  valley  to  go  by  the  channel  of  which  Havana  was  the 
key,  and  Mr.  Nilcs  said:  "We  do  not  wish  to  have  anj-thing 
to  do  with  Cuba ;  but  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  locate 
this  island  in  such  a  commanding  position  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  be  indifferent  to  its  fate," 

What  Cuba  needed  in  1820  to  make  her  secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Government  was  peace,  good 
economic  government,  and  communication  with  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  An  Englishman,  in  his  letters  from  Havana, 
5aid.  that  with  peace  in  America  to  stop  the  drain  of  Cuban 
resources,  and  witli  a  wider  intercoiirse  with  nations  who 
had  passed  the  stage  of  infancy,  to  clear  away  the  burdens 
which  had  been  inherited  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Cuba 
might  in  Iialf  a  century  have  an  orderly  and  progressive  gov- 
ernment, and  "the  grave  of  its  aboriginal  possessors  be  cov- 
ered by  an  atoning  monument,  raised  by  improving 
descendants  of  their  destroyers." 


CHAl'TER  V. 


CUBA  AND  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  REVOLT. 


During  the  decade  after  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States,  the  political 
destiny  of  Cuba  was  a  subject  of  great  international  interest. 
During  that  time  Cuba  was  the  point  of  departure  for  expe- 
ditions of  Spain  to  reconquer  her  revolted  colonics,  and  loj 
regain  her  power  in  the  land  of  the  mighty  Cordilleras  whei 
she  Itad  caused  the  stars  of  Aztec  and  Peruvian  dynasties  to 
set  in  blood.  The  empire  of  Spain  was  falling  to  pieces, 
She  bad  played  a  losing  game  in  two  hemispheres.  When 
the  vital  spirit  ceases  to  animate  the  central  organ  of  the 
hody  politic,  the  connection  with  the  extremities  begins  W^ 
lose  its  force.  When  ail  Spain's  other  possessions  were  fall-' 
ing  away  from  her,  it  was  not  certain  whether  in  the  course 
of  events  Cuba  would  find  it  convenient  to  refrain  frouii 
breaking  the  bunds  which  had  held  her  loyal  to  the  moth< 
country  for  300  years.  Her  large  slave  populaticm  made 
the  question  of  her  independence  different  from  that  of  the 
South  American  states  and  Mexico,  where  the  new  govern- 
ments found  it  necessary  to  emancipate  the  slaves.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  have  been  able  to  maintain  her 
independence,  unles-i  under  the  protectorate  ot  some  other 
strong  power.  If  she  remained  in  possession  of  Spain  she 
was  open  to  attack  by  NTexicn  and  Cnlonibia  so  long  as 
Spain  persevered  in  the  attempt  to  concjuer  those  colonies. 
If  she  had  been  conquered  by  Mexico  or  Colombia  her  final 
destiny  would  still  have  been  uncertain,  Her  position  was 
such  that  her  fate  was  a  subject  of  special  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  England,  neither  of  whom  desired  to  see 
her  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  other. 
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Neither  England  nor  ilie  Unilcd  States  had  hastened  to 
recognize  the  revolted  colonics  in  America,  but  both  coun- 
tries sympathized  with  the  moveincnt  for  independence. 
General  Scott  had  early  desired  lo  join  in  the  war,  but  it 
wa5  not  the  policy  of  tlic  country.  JcfTer^oti  said  that  Madi- 
son did  light  in  extending  friendship  to  South  America,  but 
that  he  was  eijually  right  in  remaining  neutral.  Jefferson 
saw  that  the  sei>aration  of  the  Spanish  colonies  from  Spain 
would  bring  an  everlasting  peace  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  but  he  did  not  desire  to  become  an  ally  of 
South  America  until  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  inevitable. 
He  saw  that  the  independence  of  the  South  American  colo- 
nies might  give  rise  to  new  difificulties  in  that  direction. 
Gay  desired  to  recognize  the  independence  of  South 
America  in  1817,  but  after  investigation  President  Monroe 
decided  that  tt  was  too  early. 

By  Januarj',  1819,  Monroe  felt  that  recognition  must 
soon  be  given  to  the  Spanish  colonics,  but  he  desired  to 
watch  the  course  of  Europe.  Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  fretjucntly  intimated  to  Uatfot.  the  Uritish  minister  at 
Washington,  that  the  United  Slates  should  act  in  some  kind 
of  concert  with  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the 
revolutionary  provinces.  Shortly  after  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
ta-Chape!1c  had  declined  to  interfere  in  questions  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  Mr.  Adams  told  Bagot  that 
although  tlic  L'nitcd  States  had  been  waiting  to  learn  the 
course  of  Europe  it  was  crident  that  independence  must 
soon  be  recognized.  By  the  beginning  of  rSig  the  Ameri- 
can Government  was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
South  American  colonies  by  means  of  agents  and  deputies. 
Monroe  was  ready  to  recognize  them  in  his  message  of 
1819.  but  Adams  advised  him  to  use  no  expression  hostile 
to  Spain,  and  to  leave  the  republics  to  the  care  of  the  future. 
The  Florida  treaty  had  not  yet  been  ratified,  and  perhaps 
this  fact  to  some  extent  influenced  the  Government.  The 
ratiBcation  of  this  treaty,  the  Greek  revolt,  and  the  military 
snccesses  of  Bolivar  and  Iturbide  in  America  finally  gave 
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Monroe  an  opportunity  to  send  a  message  to  Congress 
March  8,  1822.  recommending  the  independence  01  Mexico. 
Colombia,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Anduaga,  llic  Spanish 
minister,  remonstrated,  but  Adams  gave  him  reasons  for  his 
policy — and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  won  another 
victor>-.  The  United  Stales  desired  these  new  states  to 
prosper,  but  not  by  conquest.  In  May,  1823,  .\dams,  while 
instructing  the  minister  to  Colombia,  said  that  she  should 
look  10  commerce  and  navigation  and  not  to  empire  as  her 
means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  human  family. 

Long  before  Clay  reached  forth  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
the  South  American  colonies,  they  had  been  looking  to  the 
great  northern  light,  and  now  at  last  they  had  become 
pupils  ill  tlie  bchuul  of  seU-guvernmenl.  But  their  inheri- 
tance from  the  despotic  government  from  which  they  were 
just  escaping  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  remain  in  school 
a  long  while  after  they  had  reached  independence.  They 
had  entered  the  freshman  class  with  many  conditions  to 
absolve;  they  had  broken  the  chains  worn  by  the  friction  of 
years,  hut  they  stood  dazed  before  the  noonday  sun  of  free- 
dom which  had  so  suddenly  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds 
of  the  past,  and  it  was  necessary-  for  them  to  be  born  again 
by  struggle  and  experience  in  order  to  adjust  themselves 
to  their  new  condition. 

It  was  evident  that  these  new-bom  nations  could  not  long 
survive  if  the  nations  of  Europe  should  combine  against 
them.  American  statesmen  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  a 
policy  of  intervention  to  protect  the  new  states  that 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  Amcricaa.  Jefferson  now  hoped 
to  see  a  realiKition  of  his  %vishes  to  be  able  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  which  we  had  long  been  compelled  to  suflfer 
on  account  of  the  European  policy  of  strife  and  struggle. 
He  ventured  to  predict  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
we  might  "formally  require  a  meridian  of  partition  through 
the  ocean  which  separates  the  two  hemispheres,  on  the 
hither  side  of  which  no  European  gun  should  ever  be  heard" 
to  threaten  the  peace  which  in  thinly-populated  America 
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was  ncccssar)'  for  producing  men.  He  hoped  thai  while 
the  eternal  wars  of  Europe  were  raging  to  keep  down  tlie 
cxce&s  of  population  in  that  lang*st:ttlcd  country,  that  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  might  be  allowed  to  He  down  in  peace  in 
America.. 

England  desired  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  at 
this  time  and  hoped  for  the  emancipation  of  South  America 
in  order  to  stop  the  odious  Spanish  trading  monopoly.  Dr. 
Phillimore,  however^  said  that  England  should  not  as&ist 
the  South  iVmcrican  colonies  until  she  recognited  them 
as  states.  While  England  favored  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
the  Spanish  dominions  she  did  not  Bnd  it  convenient  to  give 
them  recognition  until  January,  1825.  Though  English  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  rejoice  at  the  final  success  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  Government  was  not  agreetl  as  to  a  policy  of 
early  recognition.  In  1820,  there  was  a  report  of  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  Buenos  Ayrcs  to  establish  a 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  America,  hut  even  at  that  early  date  it  ts 
likely  that  England  would  have  interfered. 

With  the  ratification  of  the  Florida  treaty  the  destiny  of 
Cuba  became  more  and  more  a  subject  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence.  When  it  appeared  that  Spain  was  being 
expelled  from  all  her  former  strongholds  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  it  was  not  certain  that  Cuba  would  not  apply 
for  separation.  The  interest  which  was  felt  in  the  United 
States  expressed  itself  in  various  ways,  There  was  always 
a  fear  of  British  designs.  In  February,  1822.  Forsjlh 
expressed  his  conviction  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  politi- 
cal commission  of  the  Cortes,  that  Spain  could,  liy  the  rec- 
ognition of  Colombia  and  Mexico  and  a  liberal  system  of 
commerce,  procure  a  guarantee  of  Cuba  from  the  United 
States.  Colombia  and  Mexico — since  each  of  these  powers 
preferred  that  it  might  be  held  by  Spain  and  kept  out  of  tlte 
hands  of  any  other  power.  News  of  English  overtures 
reached  the  Government  from  various  sources.  In  April 
Senator  Dc  Wolfe,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  alarmed  because 
he  expected  England  to  take  possession  of  Cuba  within  a 
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month,  and  Adams  found  it  hard  lo  laugh  him  out  of  his 
apprehensions.  In  June,  the  French  minister  at  Washing- 
ton told  Crawford  that  England  liad  been  ncgotia.ting  for 
Cuba  for  two  years  and  had  oflfered  Gibraltar  and  a  large 
sum  of  money.  For  over  a  year  later  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land to  Cuba  was  a  subject  of  much  concern. 

The  future  political  condition  of  Cuba  was  also  a  subject 
of  deliberation  among  the  Cubans.  In  1S20,  when  the  dis- 
cord in  Spain  had  resulted  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  i8t2,  a  libera!  government  was  also  pro- 
claimed in  Cuba,  but  the  captains-general  soon  adopted  the 
policy  of  restricting  freedom  there.  In  May,  1823.  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reunite  military  and  civil  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  captain-general.  Secret  societies  arose  and  two 
bitter  opposinjf  parties  were  formed.  The  "Soles  de 
Bolivar"  re.iJsted  the  attacks  on  liberalism,  but  the  Spanish 
constitution  was  abrogated  and  despotism  was  renewed 
under  Vives,  the  captain-general,  who  arrived  that  year. 
The  Soles  de  Holivar  planned  a  rising  for  .\ugust  16,  1822, 
but  it  failed.  It  was  now  proposed  to  make  Cuba  an  arsenal 
for  the  resubjugalion  of  South  America.  Various  risings 
were  attempted  in  the  island  in  1824.  and  many  troops  were 
kept  there,  especially  while  watching  the  possible  result  oi 
the  Panama  Congress  two  years  later.  In  May,  1825. 
extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  captain-general  (or 
extraordinary  cases.  Under  these  he  could  send  suspicious 
persons  to  Spain  and  could  suspend  the  regular  laws  and 
regulations  if  it  became  necessary,  but  it  was  recommended 
that  his  power  be  used  with  prudence  and  discretion.  The 
Cubans  had  been  talking  of  independence  as  early  as  1 808, 
and  there  was  a  revived  feeling  fnr  it  in  1821.  Tn  Septem- 
ber, 1822,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  in  Havana  sent  a 
secret  agent  to  notify  the  United  States  Government  that 
plans  had  been  long  contemplated  and  were  now  matured 
for  Cuban  independence ;  and  that  they  only  wanted  the 
assurance  that  they  would  be  seconded  by  the  United  States, 
in  case  they  declared  independence  without  the  co-opcra- 
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b'on  of  the  United  States  and  then  asked  admission  to  the 
confederation  as  one  of  tlic  atatc^s  uf  the  OttiDn.     In  the 
discussion  whicll  arose  at  a  meeting  of  the  Calnnct  at  W^ash- 
tngton,  Calhoun  expressed  great  anxiety  to  get  Cuba  as  a 
part  of  the  United  Stales  in  order  to  avert  the  danger  uf  its 
revolution  by  negroes,  and  its  possession  by  the  English— 
but  as  we  were  not  tlien  ready  to  risk  a  war  with  England, 
which  the  annexation  of  Cuba  niiglit  have  occasioned,  he 
advised  that  the  Havana  overtures  should  be  answered  by 
persuading  them  for  the  present  to  adhere  to  Spain,     He 
thought,  liowcvcr,  Uiat  there  could  be  no  more  objcciioa 
to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  than  to  the  purchase  of  I^ouisiana, 
ami  suggested  that  the  matter  should  be  made  Ihc  subject 
of  communication  to  Congress;  and  he  said  that  we  should 
not  emphasize  our  relations   to   Spain   as  preventing  our 
acceptance  of  Ihc  Cuban  offer,  for  fear  that  it  be  interpreted 
as  a  direct  hint  to  the  Cubans  in  favor  of  a  declaration  of 
independence.    Adams  opposed  Calhoun's  policy.    He  said 
that  there  was  an  ocean  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  and  that 
this  made  the  question  of  Cuba  different  from  that  of  I^ouisi- 
ana.  whicll  was  adjacent  to  our  possessions.   He  stated  that 
U  taking  Cuba  led  to  a  war  with  England,  it  would  for  a 
long  while  yet  result  in  British  possession  of  Cuba.    He 
favored  a  policy  of  fdrict  moral  duty  to  Spain,  and  thought  it 
best  to  advise  nothing,  but  simply  to  say  that  the  Execu- 
tive was  not  competent  to  promise  the  Cubans  admission 
into  the  Union,  and  that  our  relations  to  Spain  would  not 
allow  us  to  encourage  such  a  proposal — at  the  same  time 
mentioning  our  friendly  sentimenta  to  Cuba,  and  the  "com- 
mon interests  which  point  to  intimate  connections  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States."    He  opposed  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  for  discussion  in  secret  session  of  Congress ; 
for,  he  said,  secret  sessions  "leaked,"  and  that  Spain  might 
become  alarmed.    The  policy  of  Adams  was  adopted,  but 
Mr,  Mason,  through  whom  the  Cuban  agent  made  his  ofTcr 
to  the  government,  was  asked  to  secure  fuller  information. 
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Forsylhj  who  represented  the  United  States  at  Madrid, 
felt  that  the  uncertainty  of  affairs  cooceniing  Cuba  would 
give  England  an  opportunity  to  get  a  foothold  in  that  quar- 
ter by  which  she  might  command  the  Gull  of  Mexico, 
obtain  the  cominuiiication  l»etwccn  ihc  ocean  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  become  mediator  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies.  Spain  kit  tlic  need  of  reinforcements  in 
the  CulE  of  Mexico  to  protect  Cuba  from  Mexico  and 
Colombia,  and  may  also  liave  had  some  fears  that  Cuba 
would  declare  independence  and  place  itself  under  United 
States  protection.  It  was  ri;ported  that  the  free-masons 
in  Philadelphia  and  Havana  had  this  object  in  view,  and 
other  events  made  the  report  appear  not  improbable.  In 
December,  1822,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  com- 
plained of  an  expedition  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Stales 
which  went  to  Porto  Rico  the  previous  August,  and  he  said 
it  had  "fixed  the  attention  of  all  Europe."  He  believed, 
llowe\'er,  that  the  tone  of  the  American  newspapers  reflected 
the  indignation  felt  by  tlic  mass  of  the  people  at  such  lawless 
conduct.  At  such  a  time  England  might  have  been  able 
to  secure  Cuba  as  a  lien  on  loans  to  Spain  or  by  agreeing  to 
guarantee  Cuba  against  the  designs  of  the  United  Stales. 
In  December,  1822,  there  was  considerable  English  popular 
expression  in  favor  of  attacking  Culia,  hut  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  represented  the  views  of  the  Cabinet.  Though 
Canning  did  not  sec  reason  to  disavow  it  in  his  conversa- 
tion with  Gallatin,  it  seems  that  he  had  been  willing  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  United  States  against  designs  on 
Cuba.  Forsyth  had  informed  the  Government  that  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  the  United  States  getting  Cuba  it  should 
belong  to  Spain,  for  as  English  property  it  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  United  States  on  account  of  interests  connected 
with  the  slavery  question.  It  was  believed  in  Europe 
that  the  United  States  Goveminent  would  not  consent 
to  a  cession,  and  Chateaubriand,  in  a  speech  in  the  French 
Chamber,  said  "England  could  not  take  Cuba  without 
making  war  on  the   United   States."    There  was   a   pos- 
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sibiliiy  of  a  change  of  conditions  in  Cuba  which  would  have 
induced  Spain  not  to  resist  an  English  offer  for  cession. 
Both  England  and  France  had  political  agents  there  watch- 
ing the  course  of  evenu  and  perliaps  giving  directions  to 
them.  Adams  suggested  to  Korsj-th  that  Spain  might  find 
it  easier  to  resist  any  English  offer  "if  for  a  limited  time 
she  might  obtain  a  joint  guarantee  of  the  United  States  and 
France  securuig  the  island  to  herself."  In  January,  1823,  it 
was  reported  thai  Great  Britain  had  agreed  to  supply  Spain 
with  money,  in  case  of  war  with  France,  and  receive  Cul>a 
as  a  mortgage.  Uut  Mr.  Canning,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  called  on  Secretary  Adams  and  rta-d  a  tetter 
from  his  cousin,  George  Canning,  in  which  he  denied  that 
England  desired  Cuba,  and  sta.ted  that  it  woultl  be  dis- 
honorable to  take  advantage  of  the  Spanish  weakness,  to 
obtain  it.  Adams,  therefore,  stated  publicly  that  England 
had  no  designs  on  Cuba.  She  had  sent  troops  to  Jamaica 
early  in  1823,  but  they  were  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  British  interests  in  Hayti  where  British  slaves 
had  foiuid  an  asylum.  It  was  explained  that  if  any  English 
force  went  to  Cuba  it  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
it  from  the  French  who  might  attempt  to  take  it  in  case  of 
a  war  with  Spain.  Paris  papers  stated  that  some  such  kind 
of  treaty  had  been  made  between  England  and  Spain.  But 
in  February.  1823,  when  Forsyth  asked  whether  there  was 
k>cal  force  enough  to  defend  Cuba,  in  case  of  an  attack 
by  France,  the  Spanish  minister  replied  that  Sixain  relied, 
for  security,  upon  her  own  resources  and  upon  tlie  United 
States. 

It  was  no  easy  problem,  in  1823,  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  determine  what  its  policy  towards  Cuba 
should  be.  Some  of  the  English  papers  said  that  the  United 
States  had  long  wanted  the  island,  and  that  England  should 
occupy  it  if  she  desired  to  save  her  West  India  trade ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  general  desire  to  acquire 
the  island,  unless  it  should  become  inconvenient  to  do 
otherwise.    There  was  a  growing  feeling  that  it  should  not 
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I>ass  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Clay  told  Adams  that 
we  would  figlit  ior  it,  should  England  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session. Other  congressmen  favored  the  same  policy. 
Though  this  sentiment  appears  to  have  been  general.  Adams 
was  not  certain  that  we  could,  by  war,  prevent  England 
from  any  designs  which  she  might  have  on  Cuba ;  and  wben 
some  of  the  Cabinet  spoke  of  calling  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  iubjcci.  he  said  the  best  policy  was  to  keep  cool. 
It  was  agreed  tliat  the  United  Slates  should  not  oflfcr  to 
Great  Britain  any  mutual  promise  not  to  take  Cuba.  Jeffer- 
son suggested  the  advantage  of  a  mutual  guarantee,  but 
Adams  had  already  seen  the  difficulty  which  might  arise 
from  such  a  guarantee,  and  Monroe  replied  to  Jefferson 
that  a  difficulty  had  presented  itself — "shall  it  be  of  a  charac- 
ter to  prevent  tlic  island  from  following  the  example  o! 
Colombia,  Buenos  Ayres.  etc.,  and  would  Spain  accept  it 
if  it  did  not  extend  to  that  object,  or  would  England  unite 
ia  itr*  If  Cuba  had  declared  itself  independent,  recogni- 
tion would  have  been  easier  on  the  pari  of  the  United  States, 
than  for  England  who  had  colonies  in  the  West  Indies — but 
the  United  States  was  not  ready  to  say  she  preferred  it  to 
be  independent-  The  South  did  not  want  to  see  Cuba  inde- 
pendent without  slavery,  while  the  North  did  not  desire  to 
annex  it  with  slavery. 

In  the  early  part  of  1823  the  Cuban  liberalists  sent  an 
agent  (Morales)  to  Washington  to  sound  the  United  States 
Government  as  to  the  course  it  would  pursue  in  case  Cuba 
declared  her  independence.  Poinsett,  who  had  been  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba  on  public  service,  and  had  communicated 
with  many  of  the  most  influential  characters  in  Cuba,  said 
the  Cubans  did  not  favor  any  cliange  unless  there  was  some 
radical  alteration  in  the  Spanish  constitution,  but,  that  if 
Spetn  was  forced  to  make  any  radical  constitutional  change 
they  would  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and 
for  admission  into  the  Union ;  and  that  in  case  the  United 
States  rejected  them  the>-  ■would  then  apply  to  England. 
Tngersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  afterwards  a  member 
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of  the  committee  of  foreign  affaire  in  Congress,  was  in 
Washington  for  a.  while  (Uirinc  the  winter  of  1822-3.  anJ  he 
wrote  Rush  that  the  Cuban  question  was  a  momtrntous  one 
for  the  decision  of  the  Untied  States,  and  while  much  miglit 
be  said  against  its  incorporation,  ht  had  long  thought  "that 
whenever  Cuba  presents  herself  uiiliout  any  forcing  or 
mamruvcring  on  our  part  "we  must  e'en  take  the  good  the 
gods  provide  us."  He  said  that  the  Western  states  woultl 
(avor  it.  (or  that  the  pusses^ion  of  Cuba  by  England  would 
be  intolerable  to  them;  that  the  Southern  states  would  not 
object,  while  the  Middle  states,  and  even  the  East,  would 
consent. 

In  April,  European  affairs  caused  Adams  much  anxiety 
Ai  to  the  fate  of  Cuba.  On  March  15.  1S23.  Thompson,  in 
the  Cabinet,  had  been  in  favor  of  urging  the  Cubans  to 
declare  independence  if  they  could  maintain  it ;  hut  Adams 
was  sure  they  could  not  maintain  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
fell  that  the  United  States  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  annexing  territory  beyond  the  sea,  though 
he  was  satisfied  that  when  Cuba  should  fall  to  the  United 
Stales  by  llie  law  of  polilical  gravitatinn,  we  should  not  cast 
her  from  our  arms.  Looking  to  the  future  he  saw  that 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  might  become  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union.  On  April  28.  in  his  instructions  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  he  said : 
"Cuba,  ahnost  in  sight  of  our  shores,  from  a  multitude  of 
considerations,  has  become  an  object  of  transcendent 
impOTtance  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  otir 
Union.  Its  commanding  position,  with  reference  lo  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  West  India  seas,  the  character  of 
its  population,  its  situation  midway  between  our  Southern 
coast  and  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  its  safe  and  capa- 
cious harbor  of  the  Habana,  fronting  a  long  line  of  our 
shores  destitute  of  the  same  advantages,  the  nature  of  its 
productions  and  of  its  wants,  furnishing  the  supplies  and 
needing  the  returns  of  a  comnierce  immensely  profitable 
ami  mutually  heneficin],  give  it  an  importance  in  the  sum  of 
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our  national  interests  with  which  thai  of  no  other  foreign  ' 
territory  can  be  compared  and  little  inferior  to  tliat  which 
binds  the  difTercnt  members  of  tlua  Union  together. 

"Sucli.indecd.arc.  between  the  interests  of  that  island  and 
o[  this  country,  the  geographical,  commercial,  moral,  and 
political  relations  formed  by  nature,  gathering  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  and  even  now  verging  to  maturity,  that,  in 
looking  forward  to  tlie  probable  course  of  events  for  the 
short  period  of  half  a  century,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist 
the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  our  Federal 
Republic  will  be  itidispetiaable  to  the  continuance  and  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  itsell.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  this 
event  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  Numerous  and  formidable 
objections  to  the  extension  of  our  territorial  dominions 
beyond  sea  present  themselves  to  the  first  contemplation 
of  the  subject ;  obstacles  to  the  system  of  policy  by  which 
alone  that  result  can  be  compassed  and  maintained  are  to 
be  foreseen  and  surniouiitcdboth  from  at  home  and  abroad; 
but  there  arc  laws  of  political  as  well  as  of  physical  gravita- 
tion ;  and  if  an  apple,  severed  by  the  tempest  from  its  native 
tree,  cannot  choose  but  fall  to  the  ground,  Cuba,  forcibly 
disjoined  from  its  own  tmnatural  connection  with  Spain  and 
incapable  of  self-support,  can  gravitate  only  toward  tJie 
North  American  Union,  which,  by  the  same  law  of  nature, 
cannot  cast  her  off  from  its  bosom." 

The  probability  of  interference  by  France  to  overthrow 
the  liberal  government  of  Spain  was  almost  certain,  and 
Adams  saw  increasing  danger  of  England  taking  possession 
of  Cuba.  Nilcs'  Register  in  April  said  that  England  could 
have  no  desire  for  Cuba  except  for  command  of  the  Gulf. 
A  revolution  in  the  island  was  expected  at  that  time  and  the 
feelings  of  the  United  States  were  still  excited  as  to  what 
England  intended  to  do.  It  was  reported  that  the  British 
minister  had  said  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  British  troopB 
to  take  possession  of  Cuba  by  force  if  pacific  means  should 
not  be  sufficient,  ajid  tliat  Spain  had  consented.  Adams  saw 
that  Spain  could  no  longer  hope  to  hold  the  island  if  the 
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Spanish  constitulion  was  overthrown  by  the  armies  o(  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and,  that  since  it  was  incapable  of  selt- 
govemment,  its  dependence  would  be  upon  either  England 
or  ihe  United  States.  If  England  should  assist  Spain  and 
thereby  gel  any  kind,  ol  a  hold  upon  Cuba,  he  was  con- 
vinced tliat  it  would  be  unpropitiuus  to  the  Union,  and  uni- 
rcrsally  opjKMcd  by  the  American  people.  In  his  letter  to 
Nelson  he  said  significantly:  "The  question  both  of  our 
right  and  ol  our  power  to  prevent  it  if  necessary  by  force, 
already  extrudes  itself  upon  our  councils,  and  the  admidiis- 
tration  is  called  upon,  in  performance  of  its  duties  to  the 
nation,  at  least  to  use  all  tJie  means  within  its  competency 
to  guard  against  and  forefend  it."  In  June  Mr.  Miralla, 
a  native  of  Hucnos  Ayres.  who  had  lived  in  Cuba  eight  or 
ten  years,  visited  Jefferson  and  said  that  the  public  senti- 
ment in  Cuba  nas  opposed  to  their  country  falling^  into  the 
hands  of  England  and  tliat  they  would  resist  it.  He  said 
that  Cuba  was  content  to  remain  as  she  was,  hut  that  in 
ca«e  events  led  to  her  independence  she  would  probably 
need  the  protection  of  Mexico  or  the  United  States — 
opinion  was  divided  as  lo  which  the  people  would  prefer, 

As  JefTerson  sat  beneath  the  shade  trees  of  Monticcllo 
reading  Horace  and  Tacitus,  he  was  persuaded  that  the 
"nations  of  eternal  war"  were  losing  their  foulhold  in  Amer- 
ica and  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  their  neighborhood. 
On  June  1 1,  he  wrote  Monroe  that  "Cuba  alone  seems  at 
present  to  hold  a  spec  of  war  to  us."  He  thought  its  pos- 
session by  Kngland  would  he  a  calamity  and  he  suggested 
that  if  the  United  States  could  get  England  to  join  us  in  a 
guarantee  of  Cuba's  independence  against  all  the  world 
except  Spain  it  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  lo  the  United 
States  as  if  she  owned  it.  In  case  England  shoutd  take  Cuba 
he  said  that  the  United  States  should  not  immediately  go 
lo  war  for  it — because  it  would  belong  lo  her  later  anyhow. 
While  Jefferson  was  fearing  the  increa.sing  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  had  not  stopped  growing  in  his  belief 
■tiiat  Congress  had  power  lo  acquire  territory,  but  he  had 
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no  disposition  lo  liaslen  evenls  by  war  or  by  force.  In  this 
President  Monroe  agreed  with  him.  and  on  June  30.  in 
reply  to  JcfFcrson  he  said :  '"I  have  always  concurred  with 
yoii  in  the  sentinn-nt  that  too  much  importance  could  not 
be  attached  to  that  island,  and  that  we  ought  if  possible  to 
incorporate  it  into  our  Union,  availing  otir&elvcs  of  the  most 
favorabk-  monu-nt  for  it,  hoping  also  tliat  one  would  arise 
when  It  might  be  dune  without  a  rupture  with  Spain  or  any 
Other  power.  1  consider  Cape  Florida  and  Cuba  as  (orniing 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  witiiin  our  limits,  as  of  the  Guif  itself. 
and  in  consequence  that  the  acquisition  of  it  to  our  cession 
was  of  the  hifjhcst  importance  to  our  internal  tranquillity  as 
well  as  lo  our  prosperity  and  aggrandizement." 

Through  authentic  channels  Mr.  Monroe  learned  that  the 
Cubans  felt  that  they  could  nut  maintain  their  independence 
by  themselves,  for,  besides  the  danger  of  Ijcing  niolcstt'd  by 
foreign  powers,  they  feared  thai  in  case  of  separation  from 
Spain  the  black  population  would  attempt  to  secure  control 
of  the  government.  To  England  they  could  become  only  a 
colony,  for  connection  with  Colombia  could  hardily  be  of  use 
to  them  owing  to  the  distance,  and  connection  with  Mexico 
was  less  desirable  than  incoqjoration  into  the  United  States, 
to  which  they  were  more  adjacent.  Through  oi^ans  in 
which  Monroe  had  confidence  the  Cubans  were  advised  to 
cling  to  Spain  as  long  as  ptTSSihlc,  and  to  resist  by  force  any 
attempt  of  England  to  take  possession.  In  the  latter  case 
Uiey  were  assured  that  the  Unitt-d  States  would  consider  any 
preference  which  they  might  express.  While  it  apjwars  tliat 
there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  the 
cession  of  Cuba  to  England  would  certainly  have  produced 
an  attempt  at  independence,  and  that  the  conflict  which 
would  result  by  the  insurrection  might  create  a  second 
Hayti,  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Cubans  were  generally 
inclined  toward  the  United  States.  Some  French  merchants 
from  Havana  who  were  fcllow-passcngcrs  with  Er\*ing,  the 
American  minister,  en  route  to  Paris,  said  that  there  were 
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three  causes  in  Cuba,  which  led  to  dislike  of  the  United 
SUies  and  to  encouragemont  o(  piracy:  (i)  Our  conduct  in 
Florida  before  1819;  (2)  Our  early  recognition  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies  and  our  permission  for  insurgent  privateers  to 
fit  oui  at  American  pons;  (3)  Our  modes  of  traffic,  wliich 
led  them  to  look  upon  us  as  a  "nation  of  cheats." 

Atiuut  July  10,  Mr.  Applcton,  tJie  United  States  commer- 
cial agent  at  Cadiz,  was  told  by  Mr.  Gener,  a  deputy  of  the 
Cortes  (r^ni  Havana,  who  had  opportunity  to  know  somc- 
lltinR  of  Cabinet  secrets,  that  Hnglaml  liad  in  1820  made 
some  sort  of  an  overture  to  obtain  a  cession  of  East  Florida. 
but  that  Spain  treated  the  offer  with  coldness.  Appleton 
thought  that  if  Nelson  should  reach  Spain  with  adequate 
instructions,  he  would  arrive  at  ihe  best  possible  moment 
to  fix  the  fate  of  Cuba  to  suit  the  interests  of  llie  United 
States.  What  he  meant  is  probably  indicated  in  a  letter  of 
August  6,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  been  approached 
I  00  August  5  by  a  member  of  the  Cones,  who  asked  whether 
the  United  States  would  be  willing  to  negotiate  a  loan  to 
Spain,  with  a  mortgage  on  the  proceeds  of  tlie  Havana  cus- 
toms. Appleton  thought  that  t^ngland  had  probably  ri;fused 
such  a  loan.  F.r\'ing,  in  September,  wrote  from  Paris  tliat 
if  England  had  any  designs  upon  Cuba,  it  was  evident  by 
her  course  in  Spanish  affairs  tliat  she  did  not  intend  to  pur- 
chase it  by  lier  good  offices,  though  he  suspected  this  might 
be  tlic  French  policy. 

The  invasion  of  Spain  by  French  troops  after  the  Con- 
greu  of  Verona  influrnced  the  consideration  of  the  Cuban 
question.    The    Spanish    constitution   did    not    satisfy    the 

■  altTa-cotiscr\-ative  diplomats  of  Furo|}c.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Duke  of  Montmorency,  the  French  Prime  Min- 
ister, France  sent  M.  Chateaubriand  to  procure  the  consent 

■  of  the  allied  holy  gentlemen  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  to 
occupy  Spsin  by  French  forces.  Both  Wellington  and 
Canning  of  England  offered  mediation  between  France  and 
Spain  and  tried  to  prevent  the  war  of  intervention,  but  Mont- 
morency refused  all  idea  of  intervention,  and  presented  the 
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Spanish  question  as  an  European  unc.  When  Louis  XV'III, 
made  his  speech  to  the  French  Chambers  on  January  28, 
1823,  all  England,  where  public  opinion  and  institutions 
were  the  mother  of  what  was  fictitiously  called  the  monarch, 
was  excited  against  the  idea  that  institutions  must  trickle 
down  from  the  throne.  It  offended  tlie  national  car,  and 
Canning  said  it  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  He  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  Bourbon  going  to  the  help  of  a  Bourbon 
who  had  endeavored  10  resist  the  progressive  wishes  of  a 
nation. 

But  the  withdrawal  of  England  from  tlie  European  coun- 
cils for  the  repression  of  public  opinion  did  not  prevent 
France  from  executing  the  decrees  of  Verona.  Louis  XVIIL 
collected  an  army  along  the  Spanish  border  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  release  Ferdinand  VH.  from 
the  constitutional  limitations  which  the  Spanish  people  had 
placed  upon  him.  In  May,  1823.  this  army  crossed  over 
into  Spain,  and  on  May  23  it  occupied  Madrid,  The  Cones 
disbanded,  and  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  absolute  and 
anarchic  rule. 

The  United  States  at  this  time  was  endeavoring  (o  get 
France  to  sctUc  Uic  American  claims  for  spoliation,  but  Gal- 
latin returned  in  June  unsuccessful  and  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government.  In  view  of  the 
probable  arrogant  presumption  of  France  to  dictate  the 
internal  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Monroe  had  been 
considering  whether  tlie  United  States  should  take  up  a 
bolder  attitude  for  liberty,  and  requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
submit  his  ideas  upon  this  subject.  On  June  11  Jefferson 
replied:  "You  will  do  what  is  ri^t,  leaving  the  people  of 
Europe  to  act  their  follies  and  crimes  among  themselves 
while  we  pursue  in  good  faith  the  paths  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity." He  thoiiglit  that  the  United  States  should  be 
peaceful  and  neutral,  but  as  partial  to  Spain  as  justifiable 
without  giving  France  a  cause  for  war,  and  he  said  that  we 
should  take  occasion  to  cement  cordial  reconciliations  with 
Spain  by  showing  her  that  we  would  not  intermeddle  in  her 


colonial  troubles.  He  twlicvcd  that  England  was  only  flirt- 
iog  with  Spain,  looking  on«  way  antl  rowing  another,  and 
that  she  could  not  be  trusted.  The  European  nations,  he 
considered,  were  all  "nations  of  eternal  war."  whose  jeal- 
ousies, alliances  and  forms  of  government  were  foreign  to 
us.  and  ttiat  we  should  keep  ourselves  clear  from  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Judging  from  conditions  in  Spain,  it  appeared 
that  Ulitrty  was  suffering  from  retrogression,  it  arose 
only  to  fall  and  b«  crushed  again.  But  Jefferson  still 
looked  forward  to  the  future,  with  a  hopeful  eye.  He  con- 
curred with  John  Adams  ai>  to  the  difficulty  of  revolution 
from  despotism  to  freedom,  but  he  said  that  printing  was 
changing  things  and  that  there  was  hope  for  the  future — 
that  success  followed  failure,  that  rivers  of  blood  must  flow, 
but  that  he  believed  a  temperate  representative  government 
would  eventually  come  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Prussia, 
Germany  and  (ircccc.  "  You  and  I  shall  luak  from  another 
world  upon  these  glorious  achievements  of  man  which  will 
add  even  to  the  joys  of  heaven." 

England  was  still  reluctant  to  reccguize  the  South  Ameri- 
can insurgents  but  realized  that  she  could  not  remain  an 
impartial  S])ectator,  for  Canning  saw  tliat  France  now 
aimed  at  the  estabtislmient  of  Frciicli  rule  over  the  rivers^ 
mountains  and  plains  of  the  Spanish- American  colonies. 
He  corresponded  with  Hush  in  August  an<l  September  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  taking  a  joint  siand  against  the  designs 
of  France,  and  suggested  that  the  United  Stales  might  wish 
lo  be  represented  in  any  European  congress  which  should 
affect  the  Spanish  colonics.  Canning's  proposals  were : 
(l)  That  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  by  Spain  was  hope- 
less. (2)  That  the  question  of  recognizing  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  colonies  was  only  one  of  time  and  circum- 
stance. (3)  That  we  had  no  desire  to  impede  any  arrange- 
ment between  the  colonies  an<l  the  mother  country  by  amica- 
ble negotiations.  {4)  That  we  had  no  aim  at  possession 
of  them  for  ourselves,  (5)  That  we  would  "not  with  indif- 
ference see  them  transferred  to  any  other  power.     Rush 
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showed  Canning  that  without  any  joint  action  they  would 
already  staml  on  common  ground,  i£  England  would  recog- 
nize the  South  /Viiicrican  republics  as  Ilic  United  States 
had  already  done.  But  this  Canning  could  not  yet  do — 
possibly  because  he  feared  the  result  upon  the  English 
colonies.  Erving,  at  Paris,  feared  we  would  have  to  act 
in  unison  with  England,  and  yet  he  was  not  certain  tliat  it 
would  not  be  better  to  abandon  the  colonies  than  to  fonn 
any  itlliancc  with  that  country. 

When  President  Monroe  received  the  Canning-Rush  cor- 
respondence in  October,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  "we 
ought  to  meet  the  proposal  of  Great  Britain  and  make  it 
known  that  we  would  view  imerference  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  especially  an  attack  upon  the  colonics  by 
them,  as  an  attack  upon  ourselves."  He  felt  the  thflliculty  of 
the  ciuestion.  however,  ami  consulted  Jefferson  and  Madison 
for  their  opinions.  While  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  entan- 
gling ourselves  with  the  broils  of  Europe,  or  of  allowing 
Europe  to  medille  in  cis-Atlantic  affairs,  he  said  it  was 
fortunate  that  England  had  suggested  co-operation  and  he 
thought  that  we  should  accede  to  her  prnposilion  to  pre%'ent 
interposition  and  ecMion.  or  even  to  join  in  the  declaration 
that  we  did  not  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  the  Spanish 
IK)ssessions — though  he  still  thought  Cuba,  partially  con- 
trolling the  Gulf,  would  hi'  a  valuahlc  acquisition  to  our 
Union,  if  it  could  he  gotten  without  a  war.  Jefferson  saw 
a  chance  to  make  the  western  hemisphere  one  of  freedom 
and  peace,  and  successfully  to  declare  against  inltTference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  nations.  In  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  thought  that  England  was  to  be  on  the  American  side 
of  these  questions,  he  suggested  that  the  United  States 
might  also  get  her  to  avow  her  disapproval  of  intervention  by 
Frince  in  Spain,  and  by  the  other  powers  in  Greece.  Madi- 
son was  more  cautious.  In  the  cabinet  meeting  Novem- 
ber 7.  Calhoun  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  joint  declara- 
tion against  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Allies  would  be 
to  our  advantage,   even  if  it  should  pledge  the   United 
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States  not  to  take  Cuba  or  Texas — since  England's 
power  to  sK\zc  was  greater  than  ours.  Adams,  without 
discussing  the  cx])txliency  of  annexing  Cuba  and  Texas, 
ihou^t  we  should  be  free  to  act  as  emcr^ncics  arose.  He 
said  that  the  proposed  joint  declaration  would  be  a  pledge 
against  oursclves.for.that  while  we  had  no  intention  of  play- 
ing a  game  of  "grab,"  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  Texas 
might  "exercise  their  pritnJttve  rights"  and  seek  incorpo- 
ration into  the  UniteU  States  and  that  it  was  certain  they 
would  not  seek  annexation  to  England.  It  occurred  to 
Adams  that  the  main  object  of  Canning  al  this  time  was  to 
get  a  pledge  from  the  L'nitcd  States  that  she  would  not 
ac(iuire  any  of  the  Spanish-American  possessions. 

Sccretar>*  Adams  in  a  letter  to  Rush  on  November  29, 
gave  the  views  of  the  United  States  Government,  lie  sul>- 
stanlially  concurred  in  Canning'.i  proposals  "tending  to 
concert  of  principles."  He  had  already  recognized  the 
revolted  colonies,  but  <lid  not  object  to  any  amicable 
arrangement  which  they  might  make  with  the  mother 
country,  so  long  as  the  United  Stales  receive*!  equal  favor 
with  the  most  favored  nation.  He  agreed  that  the  United 
States  could  not  with  indifference  see  the  Spanish  colonies 
transferred  to  any  other  nation,  and  added :  "We  can- 
not sec  any  power  attempt  to  restore  them  to  Spain." 

The  conditions  which  have  been  stated  will  indicate  the 
principal  causes  which  called  forth  Monroe's  noted  message 
of  December  2,  1833,  Following  tlie  policy  of  Washington, 
it  expressed  in  a  few  plain  sentences  the  jjolicj-  which  had 
been  developed  from  American  experience  and  which  was 
opposed  to  future  intervention  in  American  affairs  by  Euro- 
pean powers.  "In  the  wars  of  European  powers  in  matters 
relating  to  themselves  wc  have  never  taken  any  part  nor 
does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when 
our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent 
injuries  or  make  preparations  for  defense.  With  the  move- 
ments in  this  hemisphere  we  are  of  necessity  more  inimcdi- 
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ately  connected  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  'I'he  political  system 
o(  the  Allied  Powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  America  •  •  *  we  should  consider  any  attempt 
on  their  part  to  extend  their  systaii  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  oiir  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonics  or  deiwndencics  of  any  European 
power  wc  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independeace 
and  mainuined  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have  on 
great  consideration  and  on  just  principles  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  intcqwsition  for  the  pnrpose  of  oppress- 
ing them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny, 
in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
dis^sition  toward  the  United  States." 

Before  Monroe's  message  reached  Europe,  Spain  had 
issued  a  formal  address  to  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
France,  proposing  a  conference  at  Paris  to  aid  Spain  in 
adjusting  the  affairs  of  her  revolting  colonics.  The  King 
of  Spain  quoted  the  doctrines  of  Laybach,  and  reminded 
the  sovereigns  of  the  success  which  attended  the  French 
intervention  in  Spain.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  a  need 
for  the  principles  which  had  been  sent  to  the  world  hy  the 
message  of  Monroe.  That  message  was  not  sanctioned  by 
Congress,  tliougli  Clay  in  1824  endeavored  to  get  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  pass  a  resolution  favoring  it;  but 
England  applauded  it.  and  the  Alliance  did  not  interfere 
with  affairs  in  the  New  World. 

TTicre  were  in  1823  and  thereafter  several  causes  of  fric- 
tion with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba.  The  Spanish 
Government  had  not  thought  it  politic  to  admit  a  consul 
from  a  nation  that  encouraged  the  separation  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies.  The  governor  of  Cuba  had  refused  to  admit 
a  consul  or  commercial  agent  from  the  United  -States,  and 
the  necessity  for  one  was  daily  becoming  more  urgent. 
United  States  commerce  was  receiving  great  injuries  from 
the  pirates  which  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  had  not 
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able  to  suppress.  Some  persons  in  America  dreamed 
of  a  conquest  of  Cuba  in  order  ihac  our  ships  might  navi- 
gate the  Gulf  in  safety.  Aliout  the  beginning'  of  1823  ihe 
United  States  sent  an  agent  to  Cuba  to  receive  the  Florida 
archives,  and  he  was  also  instructed  to  urge  the  authorities 
to  co-operaie  with  the  United  States  naval  forces  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  and  to  remain  until  the  armaments 
had  restored  security  to  commerce.  But  the  piracies  con- 
tiaued  to  annoy  American  commerce  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba, 
and  the  pirates  foimd  sympativy  among  the  Cuban  people 
and  liie  autlioritics.  In  January,  1S24,  the  House  committee 
on  foreign  rcLitions  considered  the  advisability  of  an  act 
of  Congress  authorizing  the  President  to  blockade  Porto 
Rico  and  Cuba  as  a  measure  of  defense  or  retaliation,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  give  time  for  the  Government  to  call 
upon  Spain  for  a  remedy.  Tlie  next  December,  Randall. 
xn  agent  of  the  Government,  retumerl  from  Havana  and 
tti^ed  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  measure  for  protec- 
tion. In  JanuaT>',  1825,  Congress  again  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  i;uppressing  the  piracy  around  Cuba.  A  bill  was 
reported  in  favor  of  building  new  vessels,  landing  forces 
in  fresh  pursuit  of  pirates,  authorizing  a  blockade  under 
certain  circumslanccs,  making  limited  reprisals  on  offend- 
ing vessels,  and  permitting  merchant  vessels  to  arm  in 
defense.  Barbour  rcfrcslicd  liis  memory  as  to  Jenkins'  car, 
and  said  that  the  hundreds  of  dead  invoked  action  and  not 
delay.  Many  opposed  the  idea  of  blockade,  but  favored 
landing  in  Cuba  to  repress  the  pirates  and  to  make  reprisals 
on  persons  and  places.  No  two  members  on  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations  could  agree  upon  a  policy.  Forsyth, 
the  leading  member,  did  not  want  to  invade  Cuba,  or  lake 
any  step  which  wc  could  not  allow  England  to  take.  He 
favored  this  policy  not  because  he  loved  Spani.sh  neighbors 
more  but  because  he  desired  English  nciglibors  less.  Uotb 
England  and  the  United  States,  at  various  subsequent  dates, 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  hot  pursuit  of  pirates 
who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1825  the  United  Slates  wiw~vefy" 
anxious  to  have  consuls  in  Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico.  Mr. 
Nelson  in  June,  while  urging  Spain  to  allow  them,  dis- 
claimed any  policy  of  aggrandizement.  I-Ic  said  the  United 
States  did  not  countenance  any  internal  dissension  or  expe- 
ditions, but  that  she  expected  Spain  not  to  conceal  any 
expected  transfer  of  Cuba.  Zea  Berniudez.  the  Spanish 
minister,  replied  that  Spain  had  never  thought  of  ceding 
Cuba,  that  she  was  pleased  with  the  attitude  expressed  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  that  when  the  minds  of  the  Cubans  had 
become  tranquil  I  i2c<l  by  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  rebels  to  lit  out  vessels  in  American  |>Dns  and  use 
siich  ports  as  places  of  refuge,  the  King  of  Spain  would 
consider  a  proposition  for  the  admission  of  the  United 
States  consul.  Two  months  later,  Ucrmudcz  told  Everett, 
the  successor  of  Nelson  at  Madrid,  that  Spain  overlooked 
the  recognition  of  independence  of  South  America  by  the 
United  States,  but  tliat  she  did  not  think  it  well  to  admit 
a  public  agent  from  a  jtower  whose  policy  was  to  encourage 
independence  in  the  colonies  of  Spain,  He  desired  pledges 
from  the  United  States.  ^H 

In  1825  the  London  Courier  described  Cuba  as  the  "Tu^^ 
key  of  trans- Atlantic  politics,  tottering  to  its  (all,  and  kept 
from  falling  only  by  tlic  struggles  of  tliose  who  contend 
for  the  right  of  catching  her  in  her  descent."  Spain,  Eng- 
land and  tJie  United  States  were  all  uneasy  as  to  its  fate. 
France  seemed  ready  to  marshal  her  forces  to  tlie  succor  of 
Spain  if  occasion  demanded  it.  The  fate  of  the  American 
continent  seemed  decided.  Peru  had  "gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh."  Only  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  remained  to  Spain,  and 
Metternich.  the  Austrian  diplomat,  said  that  insurrections 
were  feared  there.  In  April,  Clay,  who  had  become  Sec- 
relar>'  of  State  at  Washington,  saw  that  Spain  could  nor 
reconquer  lier  .*Vmerican  colonies;  and  fearing  that  the 
new  republics  in  order  to  strike  Spain  might  direct  their 
forces  to  reduce  Cul>a  and  Porto  Rico,  and  having  appre- 
hension of  the  evil  effect  of  any  expeditions  that  miglit  be 
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sent  against  Cuba,  he  wrote  lo  Mr.  Ewrvtt  tliat  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  SjKiin  to  stop  tlie  war  in  order  to  keep 
wliat  she  had  left.  He  saw  that  Cuba  was  not  capable  of 
self-government,  that  Mexico  and  Columbia  wert  not  ade- 
4)uate  to  protection,  and  he  stated  tliat  in  case  the  theatre 
of  war  was  transferred  to  Cuba  the  fortunes  of  that  colony 
were  so  closely  connected  with  American  prosperity  thai  it 
"might  bring  duties  and  obligations  to  the  United  Slates 
which  she  could  not  decline."  It  was  seen  also  that  peace 
■iwould  tend  to  stop  the  piracies  which  had  been  injuring 
:Ainerican  commcrrc.  In  the  Cabinet  meeting  on  May  7, 
the  condition  of  Cuba  was  considered  critical.  On  May  10, 
Clay  instructed  Mr,  Middleton,  the  American  minister  to 
Russia,  to  urge  the  Russian  Govenimenc  lo  immedialely 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  S[)anish- American  repub- 
lics, and  to  prevail  upon  Spain  to  do  the  .^ame.  lie  said 
that  the  march  of  events  would  ultimately  end  all  colonial 
relations  to  Europe,  and  that  it  was  useless  for  Spain  to 
persist  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rcwnqiicr  colonies  tliat  were 
larger  than  herself.  "Cuba  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  sack  held 
by  Colombia  and  the  United  States,"  and  Colombia  and 
Mexico  in  llieir  relations  with  Cuba  might  easily  annoy 
American  commerce.  He  urged  that  the  United  States 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  any  political  change  in 
Cuba  which  was  liable  lo  ari-se  as  a  rcsull  of  the  war 
and  on  account  of  the  interest  which  other  nations  had 
in  that  quarter.  He  stated  that  the  new  states  would  hardly 
attempt  acquisition  unless  in  defense,  and  that  the  United 
States  could  not  willingly  see  ;iny  transfer  to  a  European 
power.  He  desired  Spain  to  understand  that  the  United 
States  would  have  been  justified  in  seizing  both  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  but  that  they  had  displayed  moderation  by 
respecting  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  to  whom  they  pre- 
ferred that  the  island  should  belong. 

About  this  time  Santa  Anna,  who  had  command  of  the 
Uexican  troops,  issued  a  proclamation  at  Gtiateraala  to 
the  negroes  of  Cuba.     Baron  Tuyl,  the  Russian  minister, 
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on  May  14,  hnixfd  that  the  United  States  would  use  its 
influence  to  susjjcnd  any  such  expeditions  as  were  indi- 
cated l>y  this  proclamation.  President  Adams  informed 
him  that  Colombia  and  Mexico  did  not  desire  to  annex 
Cuba,  for  that  would  only  prove  a  burden  to  them.  The 
United  States  did  tiot  desire  it,  but  unce  it  was 
at  her  doors  she  coutd  not  allow  Spain  to  transfer  it 
to  any  European  natioti,  nor  willingly  see  it  conquered  by 
Mexico  or  Colombia.  He  informed  Tuyl  that  the  Mexican 
expedition  had  been  discourag:ed  by  the  United  States,  but 
that  she  could  not  demand  that  independent  nations  shouU 
at»stain  from  hostile  expeditions  in  case  Spain  continued 
to  make  Cuba  a  base  against  them. 

Meltemich.  in  the  spring  of  1825,  still  favored  giving  aid 
to  Spain  in  her  American  contests.  France  also  seemed 
ready  to  assist  her.  Mctternicfi  mourned  over  llie  loss  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  Ihc  unhappy  influence  which  it  would 
have  upon  the  fate  of  civilization.  He  blamed  Canning 
with  leading  the  Kngliiih  policy  astray.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  Caiming  would  fear  an  insurrection  in  Cuba,  on 
account  of  the  inevitable  result  which  It  woudd  bring  to  the 
English  colonics  in  the  We.^t  Indies.  Mcttcmich  had  taken 
his  wife  to  Paris  for  her  health,  and  on  March  17  he  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  that  in  several  conversations  with 
Viltete  and  Demas  he  found  that  the  attention  of  the  French 
policy  was  especially  centered  on  Greek  affairs,  and  on  the 
course  of  England  toward  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  people 
of  Paris  looking  upon  Inm  as  a  kind  of  lantern  which  they 
approached  to  get  light  on  a  dark  night,  he  decided  that 
he  had  arrived  at  Paris  at  an  opportune  moment  to  accom- 
plish something  by  making  public  one  of  his  "schemes," 
and  he  decided  that  the  most  necessary  thing  was  to  pro- 
vide Spain  with  money — and  to  make  sure  that  it  would  be 
put  to  the  right  use.  On  April  10,  he  took  dinner  with  the 
King  of  France,  and  seems  to  have  encouraged  him  to 
inquire  whether  Spain  was  ready  to  let  Cuba  "go  the  way 
of  all  flesh"  as  Peru  and  the  other  colonics  had  done.    Met- 
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temich's  cnli^tcning  conversations  <toubtlcss  encouraged 
France  to  be  ready  to  assist  Spain.  During  the  summer  a 
part  of  the  French  fleet  was  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a 
French  convov  was  sent  from  Martinique  tu  Cuba  with 
Spanish  ships  and  troops.  England  objected,  and  the  French 
Government  at  Paris  admitted  that  orders  had  been  given 
to  send  French  troops  to  succor  Cuba  if  conditions  required 
it.  When  Mexico  heard  of  the  i-'rench  in  the  West  Indies 
it  caused  her  some  alarm.  Believing  that  they  intended 
to  invade  Cuba,  durinjir  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the 
Mexican  minister  asked  the  United  States  to  fulfil  Monroe's 
pledge  of  December  2.  1823,  and  prevent  any  French  inva- 
sion which  might  be  preparing.  In  the  summer  it  was 
once  reported  in  Washington  tliat  the  French  had  actu- 
ally taken  Cuba.  Clay  thought  there  should  be  some 
onderstanding  why  the  French  tket  visited  tlie  Ameri- 
can seas,  and  that  the  United  States  should  not  have 
been  kept  in  doubt  as  to  its  purpose.  He  instructed  Brown, 
the  United  States  minister  at  Paris,  to  say  to  tlie  French 
Go%-cmment  that  while  the  United  States  had  no  design  on 
Cuba,  she  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  naval  force  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
to  prevent  depredations  of  pirates.  If  France  thought  the 
American  Government  suspected  her  passion  for  aggran- 
dizement, Mr.  Brown  was  to  diMvow  it  and  .^ay  that  the 
United  States  could  not  supjXKe  that  any  Eurcipean  power 
would  occupy  Cuba  "without  the  concurrence  or  at  least 
the  knowledge  of  the  United  States."  Baron  De  Dcmas,  the 
French  minister,  appeared  to  concur  in  the  American  policy. 
He  said  that  the  French  naval  force  was  sent  to  protect 
commerce  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  United  Slates, 
in  the  future,  would  be  apprised  of  their  naval  movejnents  in 
that  direction. 

Colombia  and  Mexico,  believing  that  Cuba,  the  Spanish 
stronghold  and  base  of  supplies,  was  weakly  garrisoned, 
planned  to  strike  a  blow  in  order  to  reduce  the  power  of 
Spain.     Troops  were  collected  at  various  times   for  the 
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expedition,  but  both  England  and  the  United  Stales  objKfed 
to  the  invasion,  and  by  their  interposition  probably  pre- 
served Cuba  to  Spain.  On  October  13,  1824,  when  the 
Mexican  agent  at  London,  in  a  conference  with  Canning, 
staled  lliat  Mexico  considered  il  necessary  to  wrest  Cuba 
from  Spain.  Canning  meiitioned  the  danger  of  a  slave  insur- 
rection which  might  result  from  an  invasion  by  those 
powers.  When  ihis  reply  was  reported  to  Mexico,  an  expe- 
dition was  being  organized  at  Campeachy,  and  Santa  Anna 
had  prcparcti  a  proclamiitinn  to  the  negroes  of  Cuba,  but 
the  expedition  was  abandoned  at  once,  fn  June,  when  the 
Mexican  agent  returned  to  America,  Canning  fhaving  heard 
of  Santa  Anna's  proclamation)  told  him  that  Ihc  British 
Government  wouUl  not  only  oppose  possession  of  Cuba  by 
France  or  the  United  States,  but  that  it  could  not  »ee,  with- 
out displeasure,  any  attack  upon  it  by  Mexico  or  Colombia. 
On  November  24,  1825,  Canning  also  signified  lo  Hurtado, 
the  representative  of  Colombia  at  London,  who  was  urging 
the  British  Government  to  renew  its  efforts  for  peace,  that 
an  invasion  of  Cuba  would  receive  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  Govcrnmrtit.  On  December  24,  Seiior  Hurtado 
informed  the  British  Government  that  Colombia  "could  not 
continue  to  sec  with  indifference  the  enemy  retain  a  posses- 
sion ai  which  it  might  continually  collect  armament  and 
thence  direct  expeditions  against  Colombia  and  her  allies," 
and  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  joining  Mexico  in  an  attack 
against  Cuba.  Canning  admitted  that  as  belligerents  they 
had  a  ripbt  to  attack  their  enemies  and  to  capture  their 
possessions,  but  that  "Uicy  ought  to  remember  tliat  this 
warfare  might  be  very  prejudicial  to  England  by  causing 
an  insurrection  of  the  bLicks  and  by  the  pretexts  which  it 
offered  lo  other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba 
and  perhaps  to  forcibly  occupy  the  island."  Colcsnbia  was 
dissuaded  from  an  expedition  which  it  %vas  afterwards 
declared  in  the  British  Parliament  might  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  her  at  that  time.  Hurtado  had  asserted  that  the 
the  naval  force  of  Colombia  and  Mexico  was  sufficient  to 
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enable  them  to  occupy  the  island,  and  that  the  stale  of  the 
population  was  such  that  they  might  have  taken  their  own 
time  to  attack  the  fortificilions  of  Havana.  Mr.  Madden, 
an  English  official  in  Cuba  in  1836-7,  said  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning's interference  with  Mexico  and  Colombia  in  1825 
proved  to  be  a  great  calamity  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  United  States  also  at  various  times  used  her  influ- 
tncc  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  Cuba. 
She  was  satisfied  with  liberal  commercial  relations  while 
that  island  was  tit  the  possession  of  Spain,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  interfere  with  Cuba's  ''present  actual  state,"  Its 
ports  were  open  and  its  cannon  silent  and  harmless  under 
these  conditions.  There  was  no  desire  to  sec  it  pass  to 
Mexico  or  Colombia,  for,  as  Ciay  said,  they  did  not  have  a 
naw  sufficient  to  protect  it.  Therefore,  it  was  desired  that 
Spain  should  close  the  war  in  order  to  prevent  the  results 
which  might  follow  from  an  attack  upon  Cuba  by  either 
Colombia  or  Mexico.  TTie  United  States  had  been  among  the 
first  to  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new 
republics,  and  had  sened  the  cause  of  their  independence 
f'by  her  neutrality:  but  she  did  not  desire  their  power  to 
become  too  great,  and  she  was  anxious  that  the  immediate 
fate  of  Cuba  should  not  be  left  to  uncertainty.  Clay 
instructed  Poinsett,  the  American  minister  in  Mexico,  in 
1S25,  to  keep  a  vigilant  attention  on  every  movement  toward 
Cuba.    He  told  him  that  it  would  perhaps  be  best  for  Cuba 

be  independent  if  she  could  maintain  it,  even  though 

rhaps  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
Wdw  whether  she  should  guarantee  it  against  European 
attaeks,  but  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  Mexico 
or  Colombia  to  hold  the  island  in  case  they  should  attack  it. 
Colombia  and  Mexico  in  May,  and  again  in  December. 
1825.  were  advised  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  any  hos- 
tile expeditions  which  they  might  have  in  view  against 
Cuba. 

American  relations  with  Mexico  were  growing  less 
friendly,  and  this  fact  probably  contributed  to  Clay's  deter- 
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mination  to  discourage  the  expeditions  against  Cuba.  He 
seemed  to  fear  tliat  in  comniercial  treaties  Mexico  would 
favor  England  more  than  the  United  States,  and  also 
regretted  to  hear  that  British  inllucnce  in  Mexico  was 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  making  ber 
reluctant  to  agree  to  tlic  opening  of  a  road  from  Missouri 
towards  Santa  Fe,  tvhtcli  Clay  said  was  purely  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  but  which  Mescico  probably  feared  was 
projected  with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisition.  Mexico 
also  favored  South  America  in  her  treaties,  claiming  tfiai 
fratcrnat  tics  bound  her  closer  to  her  southern  neighbors, 
but  Clay,  in  view  of  the  friendship  shown  by  Uie  United 
States,  did  not  think  that  Mexico  should  grant  special  privi- 
leges or  make  excepcions  in  fivor  of  South  America,  He 
desired  equality  and  reciprocity  as  a  basis  of  commercial 
treaty. 

The  idea  of  co-operation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations,  in  a  policy  concerning  Cul>a,  was  suggested 
as  early  as  1823  and  it  became  a  subject  of  correspondence 
with  England  several  times  thereafter.  On  March  15,  1823, 
when  the  Cabinet  was  considering  the  possibility  of  Cutw 
falling  into  the  hands  of  England,  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  he  wise  to  propose  to  the  British 
Government  to  join  tlie  United  States  in  a  mutual  guar- 
antee of  Cuba  to  Spain.  A  diffictJt  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  guarantee  sliould  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
prevent  the  island  from  becoming  independent,  as  to 
whether  Spain  would  agree  to  it  if  it  did  not  contain  this 
provision,  and  as  to  whether  England  would  favor  it  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  United  States  should  not 
make  Great  Britahi  any  mutual  promise  not  lo  take  Cuba. 
A  short  time  after  this.  Jefferson  also  suggested  the  idea 
of  mutual  guarantee  of  Cuba  lo  Spain.  Monroe  wrote  him 
concerning  the  difiiculty  which  stood  in  the  way  o(  such 
a  policy.  In  June.  Jefferson  again  suggested  the  idea  of 
an  Anglo-American  guarantee  of  Cuban  independence 
against  all  the  powers  except  Spain :   but  after  receiving  a 
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visit  from  Mr.  Miralta.  who  had  lived  in  Cuba  several  years, 
he  wrote  Mr.  Monroe  that  Lnglancl's  interests  in  Cuba  did 
not  seem  to  b«  a£  strong  as  those  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
that  we  ne«d  not  join  that  power  in  any  guarantee.  In 
August  and  September,  1S23,  Mr.  Canning  proiwsed  to 
Mr.  Rush  that  England  and  the  United  States  should 
arrange  to  act  together  in  a  policy  Imvards  the  Sp.inish- 
AracHcan  colonics,  but  after  the  maner  was  discussed  at 
Washington  Ifae  American  Govemnicnt  decided  that  it  was 
better  to  avoid  any  plan  that  resembled  an  alliance.  Both 
England  and  the  United  States  ag^reed  thai  Spain  should 
lecognize  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  and 
that  neither  of  these  new  states  .ihouUI  obtain  control  of 
Cuba.  In  1824,  l]efore  England  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico  and  Colombia.  Caniiing  offered  Spain  to 
guarantee  to  her  the  possession  of  Cuba  if  she  would  recog- 
nize the  independence  ot  tlie  two  new  republic*,  but  Spain 
declined.  In  April.  1825.  Rush  was  informed  by  a  person 
in  high  diplomatic  station  at  London  that  England  had 
se^-eral  months  liefore  made  an  otTtr  to  guarantee  Cuba  to 
Spain,  and  to  send  Rritish  troops  there  for  that  purpose. 
Spain  probably  saw  that  this  might  uhimatcly  result  in 
British  possession  of  Cuba.  Clay  in  a  conversation  with 
Addingtoii.  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  had  agreed 
that  it  coutd  hardly  accord  with  the  views  of  either  England 
or  the  United  States  to  allow  Cuba  to  fall  to  Mexico  or 
Colombia.  It  was  sugge.itcd  that  if  Spain  continued  the 
war  it  might  be  neces-sarj-  to  establish  an  independent  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba,  under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  ]jcrha]>s  of  some  of  the  Span- 
ish-.Amcrican  states.  This  encouraged  Canning  to  I»clie^'e 
that  tlic  United  States  would  enter  into  some  sort  of  an 
arrangement  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain. 

Wien  Rufus  King,  now  old  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
went  as  minister  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1825.  the 
United  Slates  wa.t  anxious  that  Russia.  England  and  France 
might  be  induced  to  influence  Spain  to  make  peace  with  her 
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revolted  American  colonies  by  acknowledging  their  inde- 
pendence. Russia  had  been  asked  to  use  her  iniluence  for 
peace,  but  on  August  2  Mr.  Canning  told  King  ilial  Uiere 
was  no  hope  0/  anjihing  Irom  that  source — that  Russia 
was  intlexibk  in  her  policy  o(  subduing  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. He  said  that  some  action  should  bi;  taken  without 
waiting  for  Russia,  and  he  thought  that  the  first  steps 
should  be  to  remove  Spanish  suspicions  as  to  the  great 
powers.  During  the  smimier.  when  the  French  Government 
had  given  orders  to  the  Governor  of  Martinique  to  send 
troops  to  Cuba  if  (hey  were  necessary  to  put  down  internal 
disturbance.  Canning  had  given  France  to  understand  that 
such  action  would  be  taking  part  in  the  war.  Afterwards, 
ihe  fear  that  French  soldiers  would  misconstrue  orders 
and  take  possession  of  Cuba  had  weighed  heavily  upon 
Canning's  mind.  He  toht  l-fJng  that  when  he  went  10  bed 
at  night  he  could  feci  no  assurance  that  morning  might  not 
bring  news  lliat  a  French  force  had  landctl  at  Havana 
"in  consequence  of  some  order  hastily  given  for  contingen- 
cies ill-defined,"  and  that  the  United  States  and  England 
should  take  prompt  steps  to  guard  against  this  danger; 
that  while  Spain  feared  that  the  United  States  or  Eng- 
land would  take  Cuba  from  her,  she  did  not  have  the 
same  fear  as  to  France,  and  that  she  was  thus  liable  to  call 
France  to  aid  her  in  keeping  the  island  in  case  a  panic 
arose  concerning  the  intentions  of  England  or  the  United 
States.  France,  as  well  as  England  and  the  United  States, 
had  already  disclaimed  any  desire  to  get  possession  of  Ciiba, 
and  Canning  thought  she  would  hardly  refuse  to  concur 
with  llie  other  two  powers  in  a  written  disavowal.  He. 
therefore,  proposed  either  the  signature  of  three  joim  min- 
isterial notes,  or  of  one  tripartite  note  in  which  all  of  the 
three  powers  should  disclaim  any  intention  of  occupying 
Cuba,  and  protest  against  such  occupation  by  the  others. 
After  this  was  done  he  thought  Spain  would  be  willing  to 
consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  this  would  pre- 
vent any  remaining  danger  to  Cuba   from   Mexico  and 
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Colombia,  Mr.  King  suggested  that  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  Mexico  ami  Colombia  in  Canning's  plan  might 
cause  an  immctliatc  invasion  of  Cuba  by  llicni.  giving  rise 
lo  questions  which  would  throw  the  West  Indies  into  dis- 
order and  perhaps  excite  much  anxiety  in  the  Southern 
states.  Canning,  in  reply  to  this,  said  that  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  mention  anything  in  the  tripartite  note  thai 
migtil  be  construed  by  Spain  as  a  threat  to  induce  her  to 
make*  peace  with  her  colonies,  or  as  a  menace  to  Cuba :  and 
be  asked  whether  the  tripartite  note  should  say  that  Mexico 
and  Colombia  "shall  not  do  what  we  will  not  do?"  The 
draft  which  Canning  sent  to  King  provided  tliat  the  landing 
of  small  parties  from  friendly  ships  of  war  was  to  take 
place  in  aid  of.  or  with  the  consent  of,  the  local  authorities 
in  Cuba,  unless  it  was  inconvenient  to  operate  in  this  way. 

In  proposing  the  tripartite  arrangement  to  France,  Can- 
ning expressed  the  determination  of  the  British  Govcrr- 
mcnt  not  to  take  Cuba  nor  suffer  its  appropriation  by  the 
other  two  great  powers.  Though  France  gave  some  encour* 
agement  at  first  she  finally  refused  to  sign.  Canning  would 
have  been  willing  to  sign  with  Mr,  King  alone;  but  King 
referred  Canning's  correspondence  to  Washington,  causing 
the  latter  some  uneasiness  lest  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  publish  it. 

Spain  at  this  time  may  have  been  urging  England  for  a 
pledge  as  to  Cuba.  She  had  not  yet  thought  it  politic  to 
admit  United  Slates  consuls  tu  Cuba,  fearing  they  might 
use  language  favorable  to  the  insurgents.  This  pohcy 
inconvenienced  both  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  Sep- 
tember a  mcmbt-r  of  Uic  Spanish  Government  at  Madrid 
suggested  lo  Mr.  Everett  that  the  United  States  might 
obtain  a  consul  or  a  public  agent  in  Cuba,  if  she  would  by 
treaty  guarantee  the  Spanish  possession  of  that  island.  Mr. 
Everett  replied  that  such  a  guarantee  would  be  inconsisteat 
with  tlie  American  policy  to  avoid  entangling  alliances — 
that  the  United  States  could  not  run  the  risk  of  a  war  by 
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insuring  Cuba  lo  Spain  merely  in  order  to  have  a  consul 
in  Cuba. 

\\'hcn  the  draft  of  the  tripartite  arrangement  reached 
Washington  in  October,  Clay  decided  that  Canning's  policy 
of  soothing  Spain  and  making  her  unsuspicious  of  "our 
united  counsels"  would  not  contribute  to  the  object  of 
stopping  the  war — for,  if  Spain  felt  that  Cuba  was  safe, 
she  Diiyht  be  the  more  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  Clay 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  let  Spain  speculate  upon  pos- 
sible dangers  to  Cuba,  or  to  let  her  feci  that  if  Cuba 
declared  independence  the  powers  would  guarantee  it, 
rather  than  to  lull  her  apprehensions  as  to  any  possible  con- 
tingencies that  might  threaten  her  West  Indies  in  case  tlic 
war  was  continutKl.  It  seemed  to  Clay  that  Canning's  real 
object  was  not  to  induce  Spain  to  end  the  war,  but  to  quiet 
the  suspicions  of  the  pcjwers  as  to  each  other.  At  first  he 
informed  Mr.  King  that  the  President  saw  no  objection 
to  acceding  to  one  or  the  other  of  Canning's  propositions — 
tlie  three  separate  minisTcrial  notes,  or  the  one  tripartite 
note — but  lie  would  give  no  instruction  until  he  heard  from 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  said,  however,  that  the  pacific 
policy  of  the  United  States  really  made  her  declaration 
unnecessary ;  and  that  it  was  not  apprehended  that  Great 
Britain  would  "entertain  views  of  a^randizement  in  regard 
to  Cuba  which  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  nipHirc  with 
the  United  States."  As  to  France,  he  hoped  that  she,  know- 
ing the  views  of  England  and  the  United  States,  "would 
equally  abstain  from  a  measure  fraught  with  such  serious 
consequences" — though  he  realized  that  there  was  some 
danger  of  France  getting  into  Cuha  by  pretext  of  assisting 
distracted  Spain  to  quell  some  of  her  disturbances.  When 
Clay  received  King's  letter,  stating  that  France  had  declined 
to  accede  to  the  tripartite  arrangement,  he  decided  that  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  or  proper  to  consider  the  subject, 
but  he  stated  that  after  the  friendly  communication  between 
England  and  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  "each  must 
now  be  considered  as  much  bound  to  a  course  of  forbear- 
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ance  and  abstinence  in  rcg:ard  to  Cuba  ind  Porto  Rico  as  if 
ihey  had  pledged  Ihemsflves  to  it  by  a  solemn  act."  With 
the  hope  tliai  France  would  abandon  her  designs  on  Cuba, 
if  she  had  any.  Clay  wrote  Brown  at  Paris  requesting 
him  to  say  to  the  French  Govcmmcni  that  he  could  not  sup- 
pose tliat  any  European  power  would  occupy  the  island 
without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  United  States, 
The  effort  to  get  Spain  to  agree  to  stop  the  war  in  America 
was  unsuccessful,  though  the  United  States  continued  to 
urge  Russia  to  prevail  upon  Spain  to  make  peace  at  once  if 
she  desired  to  retain  Cuba  and  Porlo  Rico.  While  the  United 
States  did  not  desire  any  change  in  the  possession  of  Cuba 
and  had  recommended  that  Colombia  and  Mexico  suspend 
their  propo>sed  military  expedition,  she  informed  Russia 
in  December,  1825,  that  she  did  not  see  any  justifiable 
grounds  on  which  to  interfere  with  another  expedition,  in 
case  Spain  obstinately  continued  the  war — and  that  she 
could  interfere  only  in  case  the  excesses  of  a  race  war  should 
threaten  her  o\vn  shores.  Spain  was  not  ready  to  change 
her  policy  as  to  her  former  colonies,  though  she  stated  that 
she  did  not  blame  the  United  States  for  trying  to  stop  the 
inconvenience  of  it.  The  Spanish  minister  was  not  so  sure 
that  the  recognition  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  would  have 
an  influence  in  enabling  Spain  to  retain  Cuba,  even  though 
the  latter  was  satisfied  with  the  flourishing  trade  which  she 
then  had.  In  January.  1826.  Niles's  Register  states  that  it 
was  reported  that  Cuba  would  welcome  an  invasion. 

Everett,  still  minister  at  Madrid,  though  as  yet  he  saw  no 
svwptoms  of  Cuba's  desire  to  separate  while  she  virtually 
assumed  sovereignty  over  her  foreign  trade,  nevertheless 
contemplated  the  uncertainty  of  the  immediate  future,  and 
decided  that  the  surest  plan  to  stop  tlie  inconvenience  which 
the  United  Slates  had  been  experiencing  at  her  doors  would 
be  to  obtain  Cuba  peaceably,  at  once  obviating  the  risk  of 
creating  broils  with  Europe  by  getting  it  later.  On  Novem- 
ber 30,  1825,  he  wrote  to  President  .'Vdams  that  an  informal 
conversation  which  he  had  with  the  Spanish  ministo-  gave 
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him  some  hope  Ihat  tlie  pecuni&ry  needs  of  Spain  would 
induce  her  to  give  Cuba  aa  security  on  a  loai]  from  tlie 
United  States.  He  did  not  think  Great  Britain  would  take 
umbrage  nt  ihis,  or  that  she  could  offer  any  reasonable 
objection,  and  he  suf^gested  tliat  in  case  Spain  did  not  repay 
thf  loan  after  a  reasonable  time  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  Cuba  mieht  be  vcMed  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
appear  that  President  Adams  favored  this  plan  of  his  enthu- 
siastic pupil. 

While  Mr.  Everett  told  the  Duke  dc  InfanUdo  that  he 
saw  no  symptoms  of  a  desire  of  Cuba  to  sei>arate  from 
Spain,  he  informed  him  that  the  expenses  which  the  war 
was  bringing  uixin  tlie  West  Indies  would  bring  later  bur- 
dens, and  he  suggested  that  peace  would  make  llie  Cubans 
still  better  satisfied  by  relieving  them  of  the  expense  for 
the  support  of  expeditions  and  for  defense.  He  stated  that 
tlie  adjustment  of  inlornal  troubles  in  the  Spanish-.'Xnierican 
states,  and  the  end  of  hostilities  on  the  continent,  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  an  expedition  against  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  whose  loss  could  be  a\'crtcd  only  by  peace 
between  Spain  and  her  former  colonics.  Hurtado.thc  Colom- 
bian miiiisler  at  London,  a  few  days  before  this,  had  received 
instructions  from  his  government  to  have  Canning  renew 
his  efforts  for  peace,  else  Cuba  would  probably  be  attacked 
— and  that  the  comlitions  were  favorable  to  success. 

Although  the  United  Slates  Government  had  not  accepted 
the  tripartite  proposal,  it  was  anxious  to  secure  some  guar- 
antee against  foreign  intervention  in  Cuba.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1826,  Mr.  King  by  instructions  from  Washington 
was  endeavoring  to  have  Mr.  Canning  formally  communi- 
rate  to  the  French  Government  that  Great  Britain  would 
"not  consent  to  the  occupation  of  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  by 
any  other  European  poxver  than  Spain  under  any  circum- 
stance whatever."  But  Canning  replied  Ihat  the  British 
Government  ha<l  in  the  previous  July,  before  the  tripartite 
proposal,  communicated  with  France  precisely  to  this  effect. 
and  that  by  rei>e3ting  it  he  would  appear  to  be  acting  at 
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suggestion  of  a  tliird  power,  and  subsidiary  to  it,  in 
a  step  which  he  had  already  taken  alone. 

Tbc  feeling  that  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of 
Cuba  was  imminent  was  .shown  in  the  debates  in  Congress 
to  the  spring  of  1826.  A  bill  vvas  introduced  to  provide  (or 
tlie  survey  of  a  canal  across  Florida.  Kandolph  opposed  the 
bill  as  unconstitutional,  but  it  was  urged  that  such  a  canal 
vould  protect  Southern  interests  in  case  Cuba  should  pass 
into  the  possession  of  a  first-class  naval  power.  In  reply  to 
this  Randolph  said :  "If  all  constitutinnal  restraints  are  lobe 
pushed  aside,  let  us  take  Cuba  and  done  with  it."  There 
was  considerable  discussion  out  of  Congress  in  regard  t& 
the  Florida  canal  question.  It  was  seen  that  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  government  which  should  direct 
the  policy  of  Cuba  would  always  be  important  to  the  United 
States:  but  it  was  hoped  tlial  with  the  canal  across  Flor- 
ida. Cuba  would  be  less  regarded  as  a  military  station  and 
as  an  asylum  for  pirates. 

The  American  policy  toward  the  proposed  Panama  con- 
gress was  largely  connected  with  the  Cuban  question.  For- 
sytli  said  that  the  destiny  of  Cuba  was  the  great  object  of 
the  Panama  mission.  Although  the  new  Spain sh-American 
states  had  abolished  slavery,  the  United  States  Government 
had  not  hesitated  to  rccc^nize  their  independence ;  but 
there  was  no  desire  to  see  any  extension  of  their  principle* 
which  might  injure  the  slave-holding  interests  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  especially  desired  that  no  negro  republics 
should  be  created  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  political  con- 
stitution of  Hayti  had  kqit  the  United  States  from  acknowl- 
edging the  independence  of  that  island.  An  invasion  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was  stated  as  an  object  of  the  Pan- 
ama congress.  It  was  seen  that  such  an  invasion  might 
lead  to  internal  convulsion,  and  to  a  servile  war  which 
would  end,inger  the  institutions  of  the  Sontbern  states. 
President  Adams,  who  favored  sending  delegates  to  the 
congress,  urged  the  point  that  by  so  doing  we  miglit  dis- 
courage any  project  that  might  threaten  to  disturb  or  change 
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the  exisling  condition  of  Cuba.  The  subject  was  discussed 
in  Congress  in  March  and  April,  1826.  In  the  debates 
Buchanan  said  thai  wc  should  have  warned  the  new  South 
American  states,  as  well  as  England  and  France,  against 
the  occupation  of  Cuba.  Its  commerce  was  more  valuable 
to  the  United  States  than  that  of  ill  South  America.  Mex- 
ico was  destined  to  become  our  commercial  rival.  If  we 
could  not  get  Cuba  ourselves,  wc  shouki  not  allow  it  to 
pass  to  any  nation  that  might  seal  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  therefore  he  favored  the  mission  to  Panama 
as  a  step  in  averting  an  attack  upon  Cuba.  In  case  of  a 
war  which  should  endanger  the  Southern  slave  interests,  he 
would  have  defended  the  Southern  cause — though  he  said 
slaverj'^  was  evil.  Mr.  Brent,  of  Louisiana,  feared  that  it 
was  too  late  tu  stop  the  blow  from  Campeachy.  He  would 
have  favored  the  independence  of  Cuba  except  for  the  dan- 
ger which  might  result  to  Southern  planters.  Those  who 
Opposed  the  mission  did  not  all  act  from  the  same  motive. 
Webster  said  it  was  unconstitutional.  He  thougiit.  how- 
ever, that  we  should  not  be  cold  toward  the  new  American 
states.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  he  did 
not  think  it  committed  us  to  take  up  arms  on  every  indica- 
tion of  European  hostility  to  South  America.  He  thought 
that  in  case  an  army  of  the  allied  powers  had  landed  on  tlie 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  begin  a  war  at  our  doors 
it  might  call  for  immediate  interference:  but  in  case  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Chili  had  been  threatened,  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  remonstrate  only.  He  said  that  we  had  given  no  pledge 
which  others  could  call  upon  us  to  redeem — that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  had  resulted  in  no  alliance  or  co-operation 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico — but  that  we 
desired  the  new  republics  to  allow  no  colonization  in  their 
territories.  He  considered  that  the  United  States  had  a 
right  to  interfere  in  any  case  for  self-defense.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  COTisider  position.  Cuba  being  nearer  than  South 
America,  its  destiny  was  more  intimately  connected  with 
the    Monroe   policy.      Mr.    Webster  appears  to  have  had 
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greater  fear  of  a  transfer  of  Cuba  to  England,  in  which 
case  he  hcM  that  wc  had  a  right  to  interfere  as  a  matter 
of  sclt-defense.  He  said  that  England  or  France  could  not 
rightfully  complain  of  tlit  transfer  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  but  tliat  it  by  no  means  followed  that  we  could  not 
complain  of  Uie  cession  of  Cuba  to  one  of  them.  Forsyth 
iavored  a  strictly  neutral  policy.  He  stated  that  self-preser- 
vation compelled  us  to  watcli  over  Cuba  with  anxiety.  He 
desired  to  see  Spain  hold  Cuba,  but  he  opposed  any  inter- 
ference against  the  rights  of  Mexico  and  Colombia  to  con- 
quer it  in  order  to  end  the  contest  with  Spain;  Cuba  was 
"the  jungle  in  which  Royal  Tiger  hides  himself,"  and 
they  had  a  right  to  drive  the  tiger  out.  He  said  that  wc 
should  avoid  any  political  connections  which  might  result 
in  wars  and  burdens  on  our  people,  and  should  not  inter- 
fere on  either  side  except  for  self-preser\'ation.  Hamilton, 
of  South  Carolina,  feared  a  Mexican  invasion  of  Cuba  more 
than  any  European  posses.sion  of  it.  He  thought  that  a 
cession  of  the  island  to  England  could  not  be  nearly  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  United  States  as  the  erection  of  a  second 
Carthage  or  another  Hayti  "  to  shadow  our  shores,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  spend  gallons  of  American  blood  in  order 
to  keep  England  out,  He  believed  that  Spain  mielit  cede 
Cuba  under  circumstances  where  it  would  be  folly  for  us 
to  interfere — and  he  did  not  think  it  a  wise  policy  for  Clay 
to  change  Monroe's  mere  declaration  as  to  the  continent,  into 
a  pledge  as  to  Cuba  which  we  might  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out.  He  thought  it  better  not  to  go  to  Panama  to  read 
homilies  on  religion.  Mr.  Bartlett  said  il  was  best  for 
Cuba  to  be  owned  by  a  weak  nation,  but  in  case  of  transfer 
he  considered  it  rash  to  seize  it  ourselves ;  and  he  was  not 
so  sure  that  the  West,  as  much  as  it  wanted  Southern  com- 
merce to  prosper,  "could  be  easily  persuaded  to  buckle  on 
their  knapsacks  and  shoulder  their  riRes  to  fight  Cuba 
under  a  vertical  stm."  Mr.  Floyd  agreed  that  England 
had  an  interest  in  the  West  Indies  and  he  opposed  any 
"moonstruck  project  which  would  lead  us  from  a  neutral 
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policy."  Mr.  F.  Johnson  did  not  favor  any  alliance  with 
the  new  Spanish-American  states,  nor  did  he  agree  tliat 
it  would  be  better  for  Cuba  to  pass  to  England  than  to 
Mexico.  He  said  it  wis  against  our  own  policy,  interests 
and  principles,  to  possess  Cuba,  Canada  or  any  other  colony ; 
but  that  we  should  deny  the  right  of  either  England  or 
France  to  take  territory  not  contiguous  to  them,  and  so  near 
to  our  oua  shores. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  May  or  June  that  news  reached 
Washington  that  Mexico  had  decided  to  suspend  the  expe- 
dition against  Cuba.  In  the  meantime  the  United  States 
was  urging  both  Spain  and  Russia  to  end  the  war,  and  the 
Spanish  Government  was  endeavoring  to  get  the  United 
States  to  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment continued  to  decline  to  agree  to  any  proposal  for  a 
guarantee,  and  stated  (hat  ihe  condition  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  was  almost  equivalent 
to  an  actual  guarantee — even  if  Cuba  was  desired  by  the 
United  States;  England  and  France  knew  that  the  Ameri- 
can Goveniment  would  not  con.'sent  to  their  possession  of 
Cuba,  and  Spain  was  assured  that  the  forbearance  of  the 
United  States  could  be  relied  upon.  In  May.  before  it  was 
certain  what  immediate  course  Colombia  and  Mexico  would 
pursue,  Clay  instructed  the  delegates  to  the  Panama  Con- 
gress, stating  that  neither  Colombia  nor  Mexico  had  the 
supplies  necessary  for  a  conquest  of  Cuba,  thai  the  United 
States  could  not  see  a  desolating  war  there,  and  that  they 
should  at  lea^  suspend  action  until  news  arrived  from 
Europe.  At  this  time  Spain  was  described  as  the  land  of 
"monks  and  locusts,  the  police,  ports  without  ships,  troops 
without  breeches,  a  brilliant  priesthood,  banditti  and  an 
exhausted  treasury."  Many  talked  as  though  they  expected 
Spain  to  lose  Cuba  at  no  distant  day.  Jefferson,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  said :  "All  eyes  are  open  or  opening  to 
the  right.s  of  man  [and  to  the]  truth  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a 
favored  few.  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legiti- 
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matciy  by  the  Grace  of  God."    Clay  doubtless  had  other 
reasons  than  those  mentioned  which  prompted  him  to  dis> 
courage  the  plans  of  Mexico  and  Colombia.    Might  there 
be  danger  of  Cuba  becoming  a  bone  of  contaitioD  between 
[he*e  two  new  stales  ?     When   ihe    Mexican  minister  at 
London  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  December, 
1826,  intimated  a  desire  that  Cuba  should  be  united  to  Mex- 
ico, Gallatin  suggested  Uic  danger  of  a  war  between  Mexico 
and  Colombia  during  which  Great  Britain  might  claim  the 
right  10  conquer  Cuba  "as  well  as  cither  of  them."    He  also 
suied  that  the  United  States  would  be  decidedly  opposed 
to  Cuba  becoming  a  British  colony,  and  might  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  opposition  to  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquiesce  in  an  attack  by  one  of  tlie  American  statca. 
In  his  conversation  with  Gallatin,  the  Mexican  minister 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  propriety  of  making  Cuba  indepen- 
rlent  under  the  just  guarantee  of  all  the  American  states 
and  of  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Gallatin  favored  the  plan,  and 
wrote  Clay  that  it  was  "the  only  one  which  could  give  a 
permanent  security  lo  the  United  States."     Mr.  Gallatin 
could  not  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States;   but  he  suggested  to  the  Jlexican  minister 
that  "if  liis  Government  tliought  tliis  to  be  a  practicable 
object,  that  CuIki  was  ri])e  for  it,  and  that  it  could  he  done 
without  disturbing  the  state  of  society  in  reference  to  the 
black  population,  they  might  make  an  overture  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  get  its  views."  Gallatin 
at  once  resolved  to  get  Mr.  Canning's  ideas  concerning  the 
ultimate  destination  of  Cuba.    At  this  time  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  there  would  not  soon  be  a  war  between  Kngland 
and  Spain,  and  there  had  been  a  recent   report,  probably 
unfounded,  That  England  intended  to  occupy  Cuba.     Galla- 
tin informed  Canning  that  complications  in  Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations  might  result  from  an  Anglo-Spanish  war — 
especially  as  to  Cuba,  which  it  was  understood  should  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  either  England  or  the  United  States. 
He  also  stated  that  the  United  States  and  Mexico  could 
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not  submit  to  a  transfer  of  the  island,  and  asked  whether 
it  would  probably  po  to  Mexico  or  Colombia,  or  whether 
the  white*  were  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  independence 
in  case  it  should  not  be  practicable  to  keep  it  under  Spanish 
rule  as  had  been  heretofore  desired.  Canning  was  cautious 
and  reluctant  to  speak.  He  said  England  had  already  too 
mucfi  territory,  but  he  gave  no  positive  assurance  that  hts 
government  had  uo  designs  on  Cuba,  Canning's  reserve 
niay  have  been  partially  due  to  the  failure  of  his  proposed 
tripartite  agreemciit  of  the  year  before,  concerning  the 
details  of  which  Gallatin  was  not  at  this  time  informed.  It 
appears  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Mexican  minister  to  Gal- 
latin received  no  further  consideration. 

In  1827  Cuban  exiles  in  Mexico  and  Colombia  formed 
the  society  of  "The  Black  Eagle"  to  start  another  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba.  Slave-holding  interests  in  the  United  States 
opposed  it.  There  was  also  a  report  that  British  emissaries 
were  preparing  the  way  for  the  independence  of  Cuba  under 
English  protection.  In  June,  the  Spanish  minister  at  I-on- 
don  infonned  his  (jovernnienl  thai  England  had  recently 
sen!  a  frigate  to  the  Canaries  with  commiMioners  to  investi- 
gate what  preparations  were  being  made  for  an  expedition 
against  the  new  American  states;  that  they  also  went  to 
Havana  where  they  found  many  disposed  to  revolt;  and 
that  emissaries  were  left  in  Cuba  "to  guide  pubhc  opinion" 
so  tliat  the  people  would  ask  for  British  protection,  thus 
lessening  the  chances  of  objection  by  the  United  States. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  stated  that  he  had  his  information 
from  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  himself  advised  a 
British  officer  to  give  immediate  information  of  any  signs 
of  disaffection  wliich  he  should  see  in  Cuba.  In  August, 
Mr.  Everett,  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  notified 
Mr.  Clay  of  this  intimation  that  the  English  ministry  were 
planning  a  revolution  in  the  Canaries  and  in  Cuba.  The 
news  gave  Clay  some  uneasiness.  In  December.  Mr.  Ever- 
ett called  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
report,  and  was  informed  that  e>-erything  had  been  secure 
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in  Cuba.  Everett  thought  Spain  should  keep  the  United 
States  better  informed  as  to  matters  relating  to  Cuba,  and 
he  stated  England  could  not  cover  her  operations  by  dis- 
guises. England  still  appeared  anxious  to  prevent  any 
attack  on  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  by  tli«  Spanish-.\nicrican 
states.  Bolivar  had  ships  and  forces  at  Caracas  for  a  con- 
templated invasion  of  Porlo  Rico.  Mr.  Cockbum,  tliu  Brit- 
ish minister  to  Colombia,  energetically  discouraged  such  an 
attempt  against  any  of  the  Spanish  islands,  and  frustrated 
the  plans  of  Uolii-ar.  Soon  after.  Colombia  was  on  tlie  eve 
of  civil  war  and  her  coasts  were  menaced  by  a  squadron 
fitted  out  from  Cuba. 

The  indcmnit)'  treat)-,  which  Spain  made  with  England 
and  France,  lessenud  the  possibility  of  interference  in  Span- 
ish affairs  by  those  countries,  but  the  United  States  felt 
that  it  did  not  entirely  obviate  the  danger  of  occupation  of 
Cuba  by  them.     In  1829,  Secretary-  \'an  Burcii  instructed 
i^n  Kcss.  the  newly  appointed  United  States  minister  at 
[adrid,  to  watch  for  any  events  which  might  lead  to  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  Cuba ;   and  stated  that,  while 
it  was  not  the  American  policy  to  give  a  direct  promise  to 
guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain,  lie  believed  the  Government  would 
be  ready  to  prevent  any  threatened  blow,  and  that  the  naval 
force  and  influence  of  the  United  States  would  render  her 
consent  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  project  which  might 
affect  tlie  affairs  of  nations  engaged  in  American  commerce. 
Tlie  .American  Government  did  not  feel  like  interposing  fur- 
ther lo  preserve  Cuba  to  Spain.    The  unsucces-iful  Spanish 
expedition  against  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1829  was  the 
cause  of  some  solicitude.    Mr.  Van  Buren  stated  that,  while 
the  Government  had  preserved  Cuba  to  Spain  uht-n  Mtxico 
and  Colombia  were  ready  to  strike  1  blow,  and  although  the 
possession  by  these  two  new  states  might  give  England  or 
France  a  chance  to  get  it,  yet   the   United   States  could 
hardly  interfere  with  a  defensive  attack  which  either  Mex- 
ico or  Colombia  might  think  it  to  their  interest  to  nuke — 
unless  such  attack  should  threaten  to  disturb  the  internal 
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conditions  o£  the  island.  Any  measures  which  tended  to 
excite  the  slaves  to  revolt  would  not  have  been  permitted 
by  the  American  Government,  and  Van  Burcn  felt  that  in 
such  a  case  all  nations  of  Europe  would  probably  have  mad< 
common  cause  with  the  L'nited  States, 

There  had  been  many  delays  in  getting  a  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, and  there  had  been  other  causes  of  friction.  Just  after 
the  great  excitement  produced  in  Mexico  by  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  United  Stales  minister  there, 
infontird  Secretary  Van  Buren  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  to  send  a  secret  mission  to  Hayii  in 
order  to  concert  measures  with  Boyer  to  exdte  the  Cuban 
slaves  to  revolt.  Van  Buren  considered  tliis  an  unnatural, 
wicked,  and  aggravating  project,  which  could  not  be  justi- 
fied as  an  act  of  political  and  national  hosiihty.  Mr.  Poin- 
sett was  soon  recalled  from  Mexico  on  account  of  the  public 
clamor  against  him  there,  and  Air.  Butler  was  sent  to  take 
his  place.  In  Van  Buren's  instTuctions  to  Butler  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  he  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  guard  its  peaceful  and  prosperous  settlers  on  the  southern 
and  southwestern  borders,  and  to  oppose  any  attempt  which 
might  be  made  to  excite  an  uprising  of  slaves  in  Cuba.  He 
told  Butler  to  remonstrate  if  the  agents  of  Mexico  per- 
sisted, and  added:  "If  remonstrance  is  not  cfTectual, 
inform  the  United  States  at  once  so  it  may  have  it  in  its 
power  10  adopt  such  measures  as  it  may  deem  proper  and 
necessary  to  avert  the  apprehended  evil."  Mexico  solemnly 
assured  the  Government  at  Washington  that  the  measures 
to  excite  slaves  would  in  no  evi-nt  be  resorted  to ;  and,  that 
in  case  Spain  forced  war  upon  them,  they  would  strictly 
observe  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare.  In  the  autumn  of 
J830  the  former  jealonsies  of  Mexico  had  been  largely 
removed,  and  the  President  desired  to  make  himself  useful 
to  her  by  urging  Spain  to  recognize  her  inde|)endence. 
After  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  in  France,  Van  Buren  asked 
Van  Ness  to  suggest  to  the  Spanish  Government  that  the 
Spanish  king  might  escape  a  similar  fate  hy  abandoning 
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tiopeIes&  claim  over  the  fonncr  colonies  whose  indepen- 
(Icnct  be  should  now  recognize.  It  was  still  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  that  Cubn  should  remain  subject  to  Spain. 
There  were  serious  objections  to  its  hcing  possessed  even 
by  the  South  American  states,  but  Van  Burcn  informed 
Spain  that  the  President  did  not  see  how  he  would  he  justi- 
fied in  interfering  with  the  attempts  of  Mexico  or  Colombia 
in  any  acts  against  the  island  which  ^ould  be  neces&ary  in 
carrying  on  a  defensive  war. 

England  was  also  taking  measures  to  get  Spain  by 
friendly  advice  and  remorstrance  to  consent  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  South  American  states.  Cuba  had  recently  sent 
2  proposition  asking  Spain  to  raise  25.000  troops,  and 
declaring  that  Mexico  could  be  conquered.  Spain  threat- 
ened to  accede  to  the  proposal.  Under  these  conditions  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  informed  tlic  Mexican  minister  that  the 
English  Government  no  longer  offered  any  objection  to  a 
Mexican  expedition  against  Cuba.  In  May,  1830,  Mr.  Hus- 
kissoii  presented  a  petition  from  the  merchant?  of  Liver- 
pool asking  the  Conunons  to  adopt  nieastires  to  protect 
tlieir  interests  in  tlie  Mexican  trade,  and  to  induce  Spain 
to  desist  from  the  Cuban  expeditions  against  Mexico  which 
had  exposed  the  rapidly  increasing  commerce  with  Mexico 
to  serious  danger.  Mr.  Huskisson  said  that  the  contest 
wa«  hopeless,  and  that  neutral  nations  had  a  right  to  inter- 
pose as  in  the  case  of  Greece  in  iSa,*'.  War  was  too  great 
an  evil  to  be  prolonged  simply  to  gratify  spite  or  animosity, 
lie  said  that  Cuba  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  but 
that  there  would  be  danger  in  making  it  a  place  to  collect 
troops  and  to  secure  supplies  for  their  support,  and  that 
in  case  such  troops  should  act  in  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment it  wmdd  give  a  neighboring  power  a  pretext  to 
interfere.  Under  these  circumstances  he  said:  "As  we 
protected  Ctdia  from  the  republics,  we  feel  bound  not  to 
allow  Cuba  to  he  made  the  rendezvous  of  expeditions 
intended  to  attack  those  slates."  Sir  Joseph  York  declared 
that  "Every  one  knew  that  had  the  invasion  of  Cuba  not 
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been  prevented,  the  islan<l  would  at  that  hour  have  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  of  America."  England 
had  no  desire  for  Mexico  to  be  relumed  to  Spain,  but  she 
was  espcciallj-  anxious  that  the  United  Stales  should  not 
be  given  a  cliancc  to  interfere  in  Cuba.  Falmerston  said 
that  if  Mexico  was  to  be  prevented  from  invading  Cuba, 
Spain  should  also  be  prevented  from  coUecting  forces  in 
Cuba  gainst  Mexico,  lluskisson  believed  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties  should  induce  England  to  end  the 
warfare,  or  to  agree  tliat  Cuba  be  excepted  from  its  opera- 
tions, reel  stated  that  interference  was  not  the  general 
policy  of  England,  but  that  there  might  be  peculiar  and 
important  circumstances  in  the  relations  of  England  to 
Cuba  that  would  justify  a  departure  from  the  regular  rules 
of  pcJicy. 

A  long  memoir  presented  to  the  king  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Cadiz  in  1828  will  5ho^Y  the  feeling  which 
the  Spaiush  people  had  toward  the  determined  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Government  to  reconquer  South  America  and  Mex- 
ico even  at  the  risk  of  ruining  Spain  and  losing  Culra.  The 
memoir  started  with  rejections  upon  the  great  good  which 
Spain  had  done  by  her  coiuiuest  in  the  New  World  since 
1492.  Spain  had  been  "more  like  a  mother  than  a  con- 
queror," it  said,  but  the  rise  and  extension  of  tbe  United 
States  caused  ingratitude  toward  Spain  in  her  South  Amer- 
ican colonics  until  the  fatal  event  came  when  twenty  million 
people,  "encouraged  by  foreign  powers"  hostile  to  Spanish 
prosperity,  had  detached  themselves  and  left  Spain  in  such 
a  deplorable  condition  thai  slic  could  not  restrain  the  insur- 
rection and  counteract  the  projects  of  her  enemies  abroad. 
Trade  had  almost  ceased,  and  the  results  were  extending 
to  other  branches  of  industry  as  well  as  to  the  population 
and  the  revenues.  Cadiz  had  suffered  poverty  and  distress : 
its  population  had  decreased  from  71.000  to  46,000  in  thirty 
years.  "This  heroic  town."  the  memoir  adds,  "this  firm 
pillar  of  the  state.  Sire,  is  making  a  rapid  progress  toward 
complete  annihilation."    The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
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convinced  that  tt  was  useless  to  make  further  attrtnpts  to 
cxtin^ish  the  flames  of  insurrection.  There  was  no  money 
to  fit  out  expeditions.  It  exhausted  all  the  resources  to 
employ  30,ooo  men  and  15  ships  in  Cuba  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  faithful.  How  much,  then,  woulJ  it  require  for 
the  colonies  which  were  in  revult?  It  was  vain  (o  hope  that 
civil  troubles  or  exhaustion  of  Uk  mines  would  help  to 
bring  the  colonics  back — for  rather  would  they  "shed  their 
last  drop  of  blood"  than  once  more  become  dependent  upon 
Spain.  Under  these  conditions  the  memoir  advocated  that 
Spain  should  acknowledge  her  former  colonies,  in  order 
(o  secure  tratlc  with  them.  If  some  of  the  other  nations 
secured  all  of  this  trade  and  the  American  ports  should  be 
dosed  to  Spain,  her  commerce  would  be  at  an  end.  Could 
the  deticiencies  of  revenue  then  be  cured  by  loans?  No! 
palliations  could  "have  no  other  effect  than  to  hasten  the 
approach  of  death."  Cadiz,  it  is  stated,  had  been  loyal  in 
making  great  sacrifices ;  and  as  a  true  friend  of  Spain  she 
advised  a  change  of  policy.  She  thought  it  a  wise  plan 
and  a  proper  time  to  retiomice  old  maxims  and  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  spirit  of  the  times" — sacrificing  what  had  been 
considered  the  principles  of  justice,  and  doing  what  would 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

The  advice  here  given  was  not  followed  at  once,  but  by 
the  autumn  of  1830  it  appeared  impossible  lor  Spain  to 
undertake  any  more  expeditions.  She  was  forced  by  her 
weakened  condition,  and  by  popular  .•sentiment  at  home,  to 
discontinue  her  attempts  for  reconquest — though  she  did 
not  recognize  the  independence  of  the  new  republics  until 
several  years  later.  She  had  already  contracted  vast  debts 
which  were  a  source  of  trouble  to  her  semi-annual  minis- 
tries, as  well  as  the  source  of  international  suspicion  in 
regard  to  Cuba,  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  proud 
nation  which  had  extended  her  conquests  over  the  greater 
part  of  a  new  world,  and  wasted  her  riches  in  a  vain  attempt 
lo  fight  the  natural  course  o£  c\cnts  in  her  European  and 
American  dominions,  had  at  last  felt  the  hand  of  defeat. 
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The  wrongs  of  two  hcmisplicrcs  had  been  avenged  by  the 
mardi  of  historical  events— die  land  where  the  Aztec  and 
and  Peruvian  dynasties  had  gone  down  before  the  Euro- 
pean invaders  had  now  (jiven  birth  to  the  new  nations 
which  had  resolved  to  kccji  from  under  the  shadow  of 
Castilian  wings.  The  example  of  the  United  States  had 
inspired  such  men  as  Miranda  and  Bolivar  to  strive  forindc- 
pendenee,  and  the  favorable  opporliinity,  which  came  while 
Napoleon  was  shakings  up  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  aud 
rearranging  their  map,  had  finally  restiltod  in  limiting  the 
Spanish  power  in  the  West  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  international  complications  which  might  have  arisen 
if  Spain  had  been  able  lo  continue  the  war  in  America  were 
luckily  avoided,  though  Uie  continuance  of  Cuba  as  a  col- 
ony ha.s  led  to  many  vexatious  international  questions. 
Both  England  and  the  United  States  were  satisfied  at  that 
time  to  see  the  "Queen  of  the  Antilles"  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  nation  that  had  depleted  her  treasure  in  the  vain 
attempt  In  retain  half  of  the  American  contincm.  An  article 
in  one  of  the  Limdon  magazines  iii  1831  refers  to  the  United 
States  as  having  designs  on  Cuba,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  she  did  not  at  that  time  prefer  lo  see  the  island  under 
the  rule  of  Spain  with  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
Iwtweeii  it  and  the  United  States.  .A  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Rez-icTi'  said  :  "Popular  opinion  would  he  as  strongly  excited 
at^insi  the  suggestion  of  either  a  voluntary  or  forcible 
acquisition  beyond  our  territorial  limits,  as  it  would  he  if 
the  Executive  were  lo  recommend  a  league  with  the  Pope 
for  iho  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land." 
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When  the  voice  of  the  people  sent  General  Jackson  to 
Washington  at  the  head  of  a  western  army  of  triumpiiant 
and  hungry  democracy,  the  new  President  looked  ior- 
n-ard  to  a  "peaceable  and  honorable  competition"  with  all 
nations.  It  soon  became  evident  that  France  would  peace- 
ably settle  the  long-standing  indemnity  for  spoliations. 
and  Enjfland  showed  a  disposition  to  remove  the  interdict 
on  lier  West  India  trade.  Spain  had  not  yet  settled  the 
indemnity  for  spoliation  upon  .American  commerce,  and  her 
recent  commercial  restrictions  were  a  source  of  friction. 
The  minister  1o  Madrid  was  authorized  to  endeavor  to 
remove  these  sources  of  irritation.  The  South  American 
republics  were  feeltnij  their  way  throiifrh  difficulties,  but 
Jackson  in  his  first  message  hoped  that  the  conditions  there 
would  soon  result  in  permanent  govcrnnirnts  and  enable 
Ihc  United  States  "to  salute  them  as  friendly  rivals."  Civil 
dissension  had  ended  in  Mexico  and  it  was  hoped  that  this 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  inducing  Spain  to  adopt  a 
pacific  policy  toward  her  former  colony.  The  Mexican 
Government  and  people  had  been  prejudiced  against  Poin- 
sett, the  American  minister,  and  this  had  an  unfortunate 
influence  on  the  two  countries,  but  there  was  hope  that  Mex- 
ico would  soon  become  more  friendly  toward  the  United 
States. 

With  England,  after  1830,  there  remained  no  serious 
difficulty  requiring  an  immediate  adjustment,  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  American  republic  was  a  source  of  jealousy. 
Every  breeze  seemed  to  Mow  the  ship  of  manifest  destiny 
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forward,  and  some  English  slaicsmcn,  looking  at  the  terri- 
torial changes  since  1803,  (eared  that  the  United  States 
might  own  the  Gul£  as  Turkey  once  owned  the  Hlack  Sea. 
This  fear  was  increased  by  (he  evident  intention  of  southern 
men  to  seek  new  territory  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  In 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  Chateaubriand  had  said.  "When 
she  [England]  shall  have  seen  the  United  States  support 
or  subjugate  the  Mexican  democracy.  Great  Britain  will 
regret;"  and  when  England  heard  that  the  United  States 
Government  was  preparing  to  erect  a  new  naval  station  at 
Dry  Tortugas,  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  that  it  had  an 
eye  on  Texas  and  California,  it  seemed  to  her  htu  ihe  open- 
ing act  of  a  play  ujwn  Mexico.  The  Texas  squatters  had 
declared  tliat  they  would  not  obey  the  Mexican  law  against 
slavery.  These  squattcr-s  had  kept  spreading,  and  it  was 
feared  thai  they  would  get  all  Texas.  Sir  R.  Wilson  said 
in  the  English  Parliament  that  the  American  Government 
had  been  unable  to  control  the  5600  subjects  who  had 
.•irjnattetl  on  Mexican  soil;  and  he  declared  that  the  United 
Stales  was  slowly  getting  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
so  that  by  and  by  English  ships  could  not  enter  it  without 
passing  under  the  guns  of  the  United  States.  He  feared 
that,  after  exlending  themselves  ujion  the  Gulf,  the  Amer- 
icans wouhi  then  look  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence.  William 
Huskisson  in  a  speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  political  and 
commercial  relations  of  England  and  Mexico  said:  "If  the 
United  States  have  declared  that  they  cannot  allow  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  belong  to  any  maritime  power  in  Europe, 
Spain  excepted,  neither  can  England  •  •  *  stiffer  the 
United  States  to  bring  under  their  dominion  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  o(  Me.\ico  than  that  which 
they  now  possess."  He  declared  that  the  independence  of 
Mexico  would  only  be  a  name,  if  the  United  St-ites  should 
get  New  California  and  the  ports  of  Mexico  on  the  Pacific ; 
and  that  in  order  to  give  Mexico  a  chance  to  grow,  so 
that  she  would  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  American  republic, 
and  to  put  Cuba  into  a  position  to  make  it  unlikely  to  fall 
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Into  the  American  hands,  it  should  be  tlie  policy  of  Eng'land 
to  relieve  Mexico  o(  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  military  force 
to  act  against  the  hostile  expeditions  of  Spa.in.  Many  in 
Parliament  were  slronely  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  intervention 
in  case  Spain  renewed  her  expeditions  from  Cuba  to  attempt 
the  resubjugation  of  Mexico. 

In  i8ig  the  United  States  had  given  up  all  claims  to 
Texas,  but  in  a  few  years  there  uas  a  growing  appetite  for 
its  return.  In  1825.  Clay  instructed  Poinsett  to  purchase 
it,  but  Mexico  declined.  The  proposition  was  renewed  in 
1827.  but  was  again  rejected.  J.  Q.  Adams  once  said  that 
when  Jackson  became  President  he  put  his  double  engines 
at  work  to  necotiate  for  Texas  with  one  hand  and  to  favor 
revolt  with  the  other.  In  tSay,  1833  and  1835,  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  secure  it,  but  it  was  not  until  1845 
that  it  was  finally  included  in  the  lands  of  the  republic. 
The  first  propositions  to  secure  Texas  were  probably  due 
to  the  unsettled  boundary,  to  atop  Mexican  suspicions,  and 
to  cure  the  delay  in  getting  treaties  with  Mexico — but  later 
it  was  desired  for  slavery.  After  the  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin,  negro  sl3vcr>-  had  become  more  v-aluable — for.  the 
South  bad  become  the  cotton-field  of  the  world.  But  cotton 
exhausted  the  soil,  and  there  was  need  of  virgin  land.  Slav- 
ery also  needed  more  states  in  order  to  retain  its  influence  in 
Cong^ress.  So  the  desire  grew  to  absorb  new  lands  to  the 
southwest,  and  finally  to  look  to  Cuba.  There  was  also  a 
desire  to  check  the  influence  of  England  amund  the  Gulf. 
In  1830  Mexico  began  to  enforce  laws  against  slavery  and 
to  make  her  rule  more  severe  in  other  particulars.  In  1S33 
the  Texans  rebelled.  The  United  States  was  neutral,  but 
by  1R35  it  was  thought  that  the  only  sure  cure  for  the 
trouble  was  to  puchase  Texas.  Butler,  a  Texan  land-jobber. 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Mexico.  In  June,  1835.  he  wrote 
Secretary  Forsyth  that  he  had  a  plan  for  securing  Texas. 
He  proposed  to  purchase  the  cession  of  it  by  bribing  Her- 
nandez, the  confessor  of  Santa  Anna's  sister.  This  propo- 
sition was  too  gross  for  Jackson  to  accept,  and  he  forbade 
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bribery.  Jackson  was  anxious  to  secure  all  th«  territory 
north  of  37"  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific.  In  Aug;ust.  [835, 
Fors)1h  instnjcled  Butler  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  boundary 
of  (he  Rio  del  Norte  to  37°  tliencc  west  to  the  Pacific.  Ii 
he  coiitd  not  get  tliis  line  he  was  to  settle  on  any  other  line 
that  would  include  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  While  ilit:se 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on  the  United  States  made 
Mexico  uneasy  by  the  measures  which  she  took  to  protect 
commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  President's  nies-sage, 
and  occurrences  in  Congress  in  the  latter  part  of  1S35  also 
became  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Mexican  minister.  The 
United  States  had  many  claims  which  the  new  Spanish- 
American  republics,  owing  to  their  distracted  condition, 
had  been  unable  to  settle.  The  patience  of  the  administra- 
tion was  severely  tried,  and  in  his  message  President  Jack- 
son said:  "Unfortunately  many  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
are  still  self-tormented  by  domestic  dissensions.  Revolu- 
tion succeeds  revolution  ;  injuries  are  committed  upon  for- 
eigners engaged  in  lawful  pursuits;  much  time  elapses 
before  a  government  sufficiently  stable  is  erected  to  justify 
expectation  of  redress;  ministers  arc  sent  and  received  and 
before  tlie  discussion  of  past  injuries  is  fairly  begnii,  fresh 
troubles  arise;  but  too  frequently  new  injuries  are  added 
to  the  old,  to  be  discussed  together  with  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, after  it  has  proved  its  ability  to  sustain  the  assaults 
made  upon  it.  or  with  its  successor  if  overthrown.  If  this 
unhappy  condition  of  things  contmues  much  longer,  other 
nations  will  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  justice  to  their  suflering  citizens  does  not  require  a 
prompt  redress  of  injury  by  their  own  power,  without  wail- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  government  efficient  and 
enduring  enough  to  make  satisfaction  for  them."  When 
the  Mexican  minister  drew  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  this  message  the  latter  informed  hini  that  it  was  not 
a  subject  of  discussion  with  a  lortign  power.  Mexico  also 
became  vcrj-  uneasy  as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales  in 
r«c<^tzing  Texas.    It  was  the  desire  of  the  American  Gov- 
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iment  to  disperse  the  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of 
Mexico  which  had  btcn  aggravated  by  recent  events  in 
Texas.  In  his  instructions  to  Ellis  in  January,  1336,  For- 
syth said  that  the  Mexican  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and 
that  he  should  use  his  exertions  to  undeceive  the  Mexican 
Government  and  people  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1836.  the  Mex- 
ican minister  feared  that  llie  American  Government,  on 
account  of  the  inability  o!  Mexico  to  fulfil  her  part  of  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  would  send  troops  into  the 
Mexican  t«rritor>*  to  repel  the  Indiana.  Forsyth  replied 
that  General  Gaines  would  not  be  sent  across  the  boimdary. 
though  he  might  justly  have  been  sent  intn  the  heart  of 
Mexico. 

The  United  States  was  at  this  time  negotiating  at  Madrid 
fcff  the  recognition  of  the  new  American  republics,  and 
Spain  finally  acquiesced  in  this  policy.  Thi.s  rcmnvcil 
anoUicr  source  of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Spain. 
Tlic  spoliation  claims  lor  depredations  on  American  com- 
merce during  the  Spanish- American  revolt,  by  privateers 
sailing  under  Spanish  commission,  had  after  much  discus- 
sion been  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  1S34,  she  aKrecing  to 
pay  twelve  million  dollars  with  five  per  ecnl.  interest. 
Spanish  internal  conflicts  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  pay 
the  full  claims  at  that  time  and  this  was  the  source  of  subse- 
quent failure  to  keep  up  the  interest,  but  at  first  she  paid 
the  interest  promptly.  Jackson's  message  of  December, 
1836,  said  that  our  relations  with  Spain  were  "on  the  best 
footing  with  the  exception  of  burdens  still  imposed  upon 
our  commerce  with  her  possessions  out  of  Europe."  In  vio- 
lation of  the  decree  of  1818.  which  had  opened  up  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  United  States,  Spain  in  1829  imposed 
heavy  tonnage  dues  on  foreign  vessels  in  the  port  of  Cuba. 
She  also  placed  the  duty  of  $5. 18  per  barrel  on  flour 
imported  from  Spain  to  Cuba  in  foreign  vessels.  Mr.  Van 
Burcn  asked  Everett  to  remonstrate.    In  November,  1829, 
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Van  Burcn,  rtlcrring-  to  the  wisdom  which  had  induced 
Spain  in  lSi8,  to  relax  its  colonial  system  and  adopt  the 
libera)  policy  which  had  resulted  in  opening'  colonial  ports 
to  general  commerct:.  said  that  it  had  bevn  so  far  "satis- 
factory in  ihc  view  of  the  United  States  as  in  addition  to 
other  considerations  to  induce  this  government  to  desire 
that  their  possession  should  not  he  transfcrreil  from  the 
Spanish  crown  to  any  other  power."  But  Spain  continued 
to  adopt  a  policy  ol  placing  heavy  duties.  In  April.  1831. 
there  were  nicniorials  to  Congress  against  the  Cuban  duties 
on  rice  and  flour.  The  United  States  wanted  reciprocity ; 
slie  had  paid  two  million  dollars  duty  since  the  trade  with 
Culw  was  open,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary  for  her  to 
retaliate.  In  April.  1833,  the  Cuban  trade  was  declining, 
and  Spain  was  asked  to  put  an  *nd  to  her  discriminating 
duties,  but  in  1834  the  Spanish  Cortes  imposed  a  duty  of 
nearly  ten  dollars  per  barrel  on  flour  imported  to  Cuba. 
This  was  ruinous  to  the  merchant  marine  of  Cuba :  ship- 
building soon  ceased,  and  reprisals  in  tlie  American  Con- 
tress  also  followed.  New  tonnape  duties  were  laid  upon 
Cuban  vessels,  and  in  1843  on  sugars  and  toliaccos 
from  Ihc  Spanish  islands.  In  his  message  ol  December, 
1835.  Jackson  said  that  the  pressure  of  affairs  in  Spain 
could  give  us  no  immediate  hope  for  a  change  in  regard  to 
commercial  intercourse  with  Cuba.  The  Spanish  com- 
mercial policy  continues  to  be  a  source  of  complaint.  Those 
who  hoped  for  change,  hoped  in  vain.  In  July,  1840.  Sec- 
retary Forsyth  complained  of  the  commercial  exactions  and 
heavy  duties  at  Havana,  and  urged  reciprocity.  In  Novem- 
ber. 1842,  the  /Xmcrican  trade  with  peninsular  Spain  was 
declining,  and  there  was  no  benefit  to  the  Spanish  ship- 
ping by  the  commercial  regulations  with  foreign  nations. 
The  United  States  desired  a  treaty  securing  more  liberal 
commercial  regulations.  In  Tyler's  message  of  December, 
1842,  he  hoped  that  the  agitation  which  internal  convulsions 
had  produced  in  Spain  would  soon  end,  and  that  Spain 
would  shortly  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy,  but  in  August, 
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1846,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  was  instructed  to 
protest  against  the  additional  tonnage  duty  on  American 
vessels  in  Cuba. 

For  many  years  after  1833,  Spain  was  in  a  condition  of 
almost  continual  disturbance.  On  September  29.  1833, 
Ferdinand  VII.  died,  and  by  the  abolition  of  tlie  Salic  law, 
hts  daughter  Isabella  look  Iht  throne.  The  Apostolic  party, 
tlie  priesthood  and  absuiutism.  proclaijned  Ferdinand's 
brother.  Don  Carlos,  king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  V. 
The  regent,  Maria  Christina,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  libera!  party.  Scenes  of  savage  bloodshed  and  destruc- 
tion followed  until  the  Carlist  war  finally  wore  itself  out. 
The  Carli.'its  had  the  advantage  at  first,  but  in  1834, 
a  quadruple  alliance  was  concluded  between  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France  and  England  to  drive  out  the  pretenders.  Don 
Carlos  and  Don  Miguel.  In  1835  England  interfered  to 
propose  measures  calculated  to  conciliate  rather  than  to 
destroy  the  pretenders.  After  Espartero  was  given  com- 
mand of  Christina's  army  in  t836.  the  Carlists  were  defeated, 
and  after  the  treaty  of  August.  1839.  their  cause  was  lost, 
but  the  private  and  political  conduct  of  Christina  had  alien- 
ated the  respect  and  alFection  of  her  people.  Her  liberal 
moods  were  not  serious.  Her  constitution  of  1834 
pleased  nobody.  The  Cortes  met,  hut  parties  were  hostile 
and  iu  policy  wavered.  Ministers  changed  rapidly.  The 
finances  were  low.  The  crown  may  bt  the  fountain  of 
honor,  but  the  treasury  is  the  spring  of  business  ;  and  when 
the  treasure  is  low  business  languishes.  In  1836.  the 
progressives  forced  their  way  into  Qiristina's  summer 
palace  and  compelled  licr  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  was  ^e^■ised  by  the  constitutional  assembly  in  1837, 
and  was  sworn  to  by  the  Queen.  But  she  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  <lisple:i5ing  the  popular  party.  Revolts  again 
arose  and  in  1840,  in  order  to  check  revolution,  she  had  to 
choose  Espartero  as  minister-president.  He  favored  the 
progressive  movement.  This,  together  with  the  reputation 
which  her  private  life  had  given  her.  caused  the  Queen  to 
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abdicate  the  regency  in  October,  1840.  Spain  thus  experi- 
enced another  political  revolution. 

It  was  said  that  wlule  Spain  was  torn  by  convulsions 
Cuba  presented  a  spectacle  of  peace  and  prosperity  which 
was  alniD&t  unparalleled.  Tlie  Spanish  principle  with  Cuba, 
from  the  time  the  Castilian  foot  was  set  upon  its  soil,  was  to 
sacrifice  its  well-being  to  what  was  meant  to  be  Spain's  pros- 
perity. Stagnation  and  corruption  had  been  the  result. 
Don  Miguel  Tacon,  who  became  governor  in  1832,  made 
an  effort  to  sweep  comiplion  from  the  Augean  stables. 
Under  his  predecessor  the  safest  place  for  an  honest  man 
after  seven  o'clock  at  night  wa.s  in  his  bed.  Judges  were 
corruptible,  and  malefactors  were  safe  if  they  had  bribe 
money.  Tacon  suppressed  the  robbers  and  closed  the  gam- 
Wing  houses — and  such  criminals  as  were  not  dealt  with  by 
severer  measures  he  put  tn  work  upon  public  buildings 
and  roacbi — hut  be  was  arbitrary',  fearless  and  severe. 
White  he  lessened  corruption  he  did  not  prevent  the  Spanish 
policy  of  making  Cuba  a  fccding-ground  lor  Spanish  poli- 
ticians. Madden,  an  English  official,  in  Cuba  in  1837.  said 
that  Tacon  left  the  colony  a  kind  of  civilization  of  stone 
and  mortar,  and  he  added  that  "from  Augustus  to  Napo* 
leon.  all  despots  have  made  themselves  arcliitects  to  fool 
the  people."  It  was  General  Tacon  who  once  said  "I  am 
here,  not  In  promote  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Cuba,  but 
to  serve  my  master,  the  king." 

In  1834  Cuba  was  placed  in  enjoyment  oi  the  same 
rights  as  Spain,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  Sp.inish  Cortes. 
In  1837,  these  rights  were  denied,  the  Cuban  deputies 
were  refused  adniiitance  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
colonies  should  be  governed  by  special  laws.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  conspiracies.  I'rom  that 
time  until  tlie  time  of  the  ten  years'  war  Cuba  had 
no  representation,  and  did  not  receive  tlie  promised 
special  taws,  but  she  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  governor-general.  In  1830  and  1833.  there 
had  l)een  some  discontent,  but  it  gave  way  to  epicurean 
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pleasures  and  business.  From  1836  to  183Q  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  Uisailcctioii  3,ino[ig  the  wliitc  Creole  popu- 
lation, and  it  is  said  they  lia4  an  interne  desire  for  indepen- 
dence. In  order  to  get  more  money,  Spain  was  giving 
Cuba  less  liberty,  and,  in  1836,  was  just  about  to  recog- 
nize llie  independence  of  the  states  which  bad  been  her 
former  colonies  in  America.  'Phis,  together  with  the  new 
democratic  cunstitutiun  at  Madrid,  it  was  feared  would  have 
a  bad  result  on  Cuba.  Van  Nese,  the  .\mcrican  min- 
ister at  Madrid,  wrote  that  he  was  informed  that  the  dis- 
orders in  Spain  were  promoted  by  Cuban  agents  in  order 
to  give  Cuba  a  chance  to  dechire  her  independence,  but  he 
furnished  no  proof  of  this.  Spain  was  draining  Cuba,  and 
Van  Ness  thougiit  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  island 
down,  for  he  said  that  no  force  could  be  sent  frnm  Spain 
to  oppose  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  in  Cuba.  Cal- 
atrava,  the  Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  declared  that 
the  fear  of  the  negroes  would  be  worth  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  prevent  the  whiles  from  malciiig  revolu- 
tionary attempts.  Spain  seetns  to  have  thought  that  the 
voice  of  independence  was  shouting  across  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. In  November,  1836,  the  Rn-islo  I^anonal  referred  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales  as  saying  that  Cuba 
could  not  possibly  remain  united  to  Spain.  Van  Ness  pro- 
nounced this  an  infamous  calumny,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  he  said  the  United  States  bad  a  peculiar  interest 
in  preserving  the  existing  condition  of  Cuba,  and  that  she 
had  once  intervened  to  prevent  a  blow  against  it. 

Under  tlic  Queen  Regent.  Christina,  the  Spanish  treasure 
had  become  depleted.  Spain  needed  money  to  close  the 
Carlist  war.  and  it  w.is  seen  that  this  might  give  England 
or  France  an  opportunity  to  st-cure  Cuba.  In  January. 
1836.  there  was  a  secret  .scheme  10  sell  the  island  to  France 
in  order  to  get  money,  and  \o  get  rid  of  future  turbulence 
in  that  quarter.  Christina  had  sent  Sefior  Campuzano  to 
interview  Prince  Talleyrand,  and  to  propose  the  sale  of  Cuba 
to  Louis  Philippe  for  thirty  million  reals — the  Philippines 
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and  Porto  Kico  for  ten  millions  more.  Only  Aguado. 
a  Spanish  banker  in  Paris,  and  Talleyrand's  secretary  were 
present  at  this  interview.  Lord  Palnierston  was  feared  and 
the  subject  was  to  be  kept  secret  if  nut  carried  out.  It  was 
piTJposcd  lliat  the  loan  to  pay  (or  the  cession,  should  be 
issued  by  Aguado;  that  Talleyrand  should  be  offered  one 
million  francs,  and  that  others  should  receive  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  as  bribes  or  commissions.  Shortly  after 
the  interview  with  Talle\Tand  the  parties  met  in  the  King's 
Cabinet  to  sign  the  conlract.  The  Cuban  clause  was  agreed 
to  with  little  [liscussion.  Rut  Loitis  Philippe  said  that  the 
cession  of  the  Philippines  to  France  would  be  strongly- 
opposed  by  England,  and.  seeing  the  ghost  of  Palmerston 
rise  up,  he  asked  a  reduction  of  three  million  reals  on  t&c 
price  of  the  Philippines.  He  pushed  the  contract  across  the 
table,  and  said  the  reduction  of  price  must  be  made  or  else 
the  contract  must  be  thrown  into  the  fire.  Canipuzano, 
who  had  not  personally  favored  the  cession,  theatrically 
arose,  looked  the  liiggling  cilizen-king  in  the  face,  agreed 
that  the  contract  should  be  bunicd,  antl  proceeded  to  crum- 
ble and  bum  it  in  the  blazing  iirc  before  them.  The  king 
was  thunderstruck,  but  he  had  recourse  to  his  snuff-box, 
his  faithful  ally  and  comforter— taking  a  large  quantity  this 
time  to  enable  him  to  comprehend  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance which  he  had  witnessed.  The  matter  was  kept 
secret,  lest  it  should  arouse  Europe,  for  it  might  have 
been  considered  a  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  people. 
For  sotae  time  there  had  been  rumors  of  the  Brilish  Gov- 
ernment receiving  Cuba  as  a  pledge  for  a  loan  to  Spain. 
Great  jealousy  was  indicated  in  the  American  papers  con- 
cerning the  supposed  interference  of  England  in  Cuban 
afTatrs.  The  condition  of  the  English  colonies,  and  the 
influence  of  England  on  Spain  at  this  time,  made  the  rumors 
appear  not  improbable.  Cuban  sugar  had  been  replacing 
that  of  the  English  colonies,  and  the  British  Govcniment 
saw  the  necessity  of  duties,  encouragement  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  free  labor,  and  more  capital  and  machinery,  to  enable 
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Ter  colonies  to  compete  whh  the  slave  colonies.  The  neces- 
sity qS  extinguishing  the  slave-trade  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies and  Brastt  was  aUo  eWdent.  In  1833.  England  had 
emancipated  Iter  slaves,  and  in  1834  twenty  million  pounds 
of  compensation  money  was  given  to  the  West  India  nier- 
cbants,  but  none  of  this  compensation  money  was  used  to 
purchase  free  labor  and  machinerj-,  and  the  conditions  in  the 
English  colonies  were  not  very  encouraging.  By  the  treaty 
of  1817,  Spain  had  agreed  to  relinquish  the  slave-trade. 
By  a  later  treaty  of  1835.  she  aiithorized  British  armed  ves- 
sels to  capture  Spanish  ships  engaged  in  the  trade,  and 
allowed  England  to  establish  a  mixed  commission  to  sit  in 
Havana  to  take  cognizance  of  such  cases.  In  the  United 
States  it  wa.s  feared  that  England  would  take  advantage  of 
her  influence  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  Cuba.  Agents  of  British  anti-slavery  societies, 
in  1838.  actually  proposed  to  the  Government  ai  Madrid  to 
emancipate  the  Cuban  slaves,  but  the  suggestion  did  not 
secure  favor. 

When  Eaton,  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  heard 
the  floating  rumors  of  the  proposal  to  pawn  Cuba  to  Great 
Britain  as  security  for  a  loan,  he  presented  an  energetic 
protest  to  Queen  Isabella's  Government,  and  stated  that  the 
United  States  could  not  permit  England  to  hold  Cuba  tmdcr 
any  circumstances.  The  New  York  Courier  said  that  the 
Cubans  themselves  would  probably  be  opposed  to  such  an 
arrangement.  Madden,  who  was  an  English  official  in 
Cuba  in  1837.  said  that  if  England  in  that  year  cuuld  have 
been  inducwl  to  guarantee  Cuba  from  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  power,  the  while  inhabitants  were  prepared  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  to  undertake  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade.  It  was  supposctl  that  the  16,000  Span- 
iards and  the  20,000  soldiers  could  have  been  won  over  by 
allolmcms  of  land.  .\  great  source  of  apprehension  was  the 
slave,  who  it  was  seen  might  be  a  serious  source  of  trouble 
unless  England  should  make  a  guarantee  against  foreign 
intervention.    Besides  the  objection  of  the  United  States. 
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there  would  have  been  other  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  transfer  of  Cuba  to  England.  The  soil,  and  llie  harbur 
of  Havana  made  the  island  valuable ;  but  the  English  policy 
was  against  slavery,  and  emancipation  would  have  necessi- 
tated the  compensation  of  the  owners  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves.  Tliis  would  liave  required  eight  or  ten  million 
pounds  and  would  have  made  Cuba  a  costly  acquisition. 
In  June.  1837,  Niles's  Rcgisltr  slated  that  any  mtrmpt  to 
secure  Cuba  as  3  pledge  was  not  apparently  probable,  and 
that  in  case  it  were  it  would  he  unpojMilar  in  England.  The 
Madrid  Gazette  gave  assurance  that  no  new  treaty  was  to 
give  England  possession  of  Cuba — ^tliat  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment could  not  have  conceived  such  a  project.  It  said 
that  the  Espanol  in  March  had  probably  copied  the  reports 
from  foreign  journals  only  in  order  to  discredit  the  Spanish 
Government.  On  April  i,  1837,  Deputy  Sancho,  speaking 
in  the  Spanish  Cortes  on  a  proposition  to  give  Cuba  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cortes,  said:  "If.  gentlemen,  ilie  island  o£ 
Culia  should  cease  to  be  Spanish  it  must  belong  to  the 
negro.  It  cannot  come  under  the  power  of  any  other 
nation,  because,  (i)  there  is  no  nation  powerful  enough  to 
subjugate  four  hundred  thousand  negroes  who  under  the 
tropics  would  say  'Wc  will  not  be  governed  by  you.'  (2) 
Because,  if  another  nation  should  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  it,  some  rival  power  would  oppose  the  design.  In  strict 
truth,  and  without  any  figure  of  speech,  the  island  of  Cuba 
is  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  no  other  than  a 
great  maritime  power  could  take  possession  of  it  And 
what  power  would  consent  to  such  possession?"  He  said 
that  neither  England  nor  the  United  States  could  allow  the 
other  to  hold  Cuba  without  effusion  of  blood.  Referring  to 
the  products  of  the  mouniain-fed  rivers  in  the  United  States, 
whose  valleys  were  being  filled  with  a  growing  population, 
he  said  that  for  the  United  States  to  consent  to  England 
holding  Cuba  would  be  like  one  person  handing  to  another 
the  key  to  his  money  chest" — and,  on  the  other  hand. 
England,  the  mistress  of  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  not  allow  Cuba  to  be  held  by 
the  Uiiitetl  States. 

The  United  States  after  haU  a  century  teeming-  with  extra- 
ordinary events  now  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  nations  and 
she  still  desired  to  cuUivate  thi.'  (rifndship  of  all.  When 
Mr.  Van  Bureu  became  President,  he  said  in  his  inau^ral 
address:  "We  have  no  disposition,  and  disclaim  all  right 
to  meddle  in  disputes,  whether  internal  or  foreign,  that  may 
molest  other  countries,  regarding  them  in  their  actual  states 
a5  social  communities,  and  preserving  a  strict  neutrality  in 
all  other  controversies."  But  this  was  not  intended  to 
preclude  the  right  under  certain  circumstances  to  interfere 
in  Cuba.  In  June,  T837.  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  American  min- 
ister, had  an  informal  and  unofficial  conversation  with  Pal- 
merston,  at  London,  concerning  the  newspaper  reports  that 
England  and  France  had  been  asked  for  a  loan  and  to  guar- 
antee Cuba.  Mr.  Stevenson  referred  to  the  geographical 
position  of  the  island,  its  commercial  importance  to  the 
United  States,  the  policy  of  the  American  Government,  and 
he  stated  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
could  be  little  doubted  when  a  question  of  self-preservation 
and  defense  was  cnnrcmcd.  Palmcrslon  was  conciliatopr'  in 
language  and  manner.  He  said  that  Great  Britain  had 
declined  the  proposition  of  Spain,  and  that  there  was  very 
little  probability  that  Parliament  would  give  its  consent  for 
the  fulfilment  of  such  a  pledge  as  Spain  desired.  Mr.  Eaton, 
the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  hearing  so  many  rumors 
concerning  the  supposed  treaty  between  England  and  Spain, 
giving  England  a  lien  upon  Cuba,  spoke,  in  August,  to  the 
English  ambassador  at  Madrid  concerning  it.  The  ambas- 
sador replied  that  England  did  not  desire  the  possession  of 
CuM. 

The  execution  of  the  slave-trade  treaty  by  Great  Britain 
was  a  source  of  several  disagreements  with  the  United 
State  authorities.  The  yenus,  a  vessel  of  460  tons,  sailing 
from  Baltimore  in  1838.  reached  Havana  on  Augtist  4.  It 
soon  left  under  the  American  flag,  returned  foiu-  months 
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later  under  the  Portuguese  colors,  and  landed  860  negroes, 
upon  wliitli  ihc  ottuers  of  the  vessel  were  supposed  to  liave 
cleared  $200,000.  On  the  coast  oi  Alricz  the  ^chm  bad 
been  watched  by  English  cruisers,  but  she  eluded  their 
chase.  'i1ie  British  commissioners  in  Cuba  informed  Mr. 
Trut,  the  United  States  consul  in  Havana,  of  the  character 
of  tlic  Venus.  Trist  considered  this  an  insult  to  tht  Amer- 
ican Goveninient.  He  stated  that  no  official  relation  existed 
between  the  British  commissioners  and  the  United  States 
consul,  and  that  he  could  not  recognize  the  right  of  any 
agent  of  a  foreign  government  to  interfere  in  any  possible 
mode  or  degree  in  the  discharge  of  his  duly.  Concerning 
the  "peculiar  relationship'*  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  he  said:  "Since  July  4.  1776,  tlie  only  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other  is  that  of  two  independent 
nations — 'enemies  in  war  and  in  peace  friends.' "  A  heated 
correspondence  followed. 

By  the  tenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  the 
United  Stales  and  England  had  ag;recd  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  England  had 
for  many  years  kept  a  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
suppress  the  slaves.  Other  nations  also  consented  to  keep 
vessels  there.  Tlie  United  States  refused  10  be  a  party 
to  such  an  agreement,  and  slavers  soon  found  that  they 
could  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  consequences  of  search 
by  hoisting  the  American  Hag  which  they  could  purchase 
for  a  few  cents.  England  felt  that  the  United  States  was 
feeble  in  checking  this  abuse  of  the  flag,  and  this  caused  the 
British  officers  to  invent  a  new  doctrine — the  right  of  visit 
to  sec  whether  vessels  were  really  American.  The  Amer- 
icans protested.  Palmcrston  maintained  the  position  taken 
by  the  British  officers,  and  a  warm  correspondence  ensued. 

In  1840  it  was  suspected  that  agents  of  England  who  were 
determined  to  end  the  slave  ipaffic  were  intriguing  with 
the  discontented  to  arouse  a  rebellion  again&t  the  authorities 
of  Cuba.  David  Turnbull.  the  British  consul  at  Havana, 
and  other  anti-slavery  agents  were  accused  of  fomenting 
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an  insurrection.  The  opinions  atid  conduct  of  Tumbull 
had  made  the  truth  o(  this  implication  prubable.  Conspir- 
ators afterwards  confessed  it.  The  British  Government  was 
probably  not  directly  implicated  however.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  made  an  cfTort  to  ascertain  the  truth 
oE  the  matter;  and  the  Amcricati  minister  at  Madrid  was 
asked  to  say  to  Spain  that  the  United  States  would  never 
allow  Cuba  to  be  occupied  by  British  agents  under  any  pre- 
text whatever,  and  would  lend  the  whole  naval  and  military 
resource  of  the  United  States  to  keep  Europe  out.  Spain 
knew  that  the  United  States  had  long  looked  with  solicitude 
at  the  political  condition  of  Cuba,  but  the  American  minis- 
ter was  asked  agriin  to  make  our  views  clearly  known.  Mr. 
i'orsylh,  in  his  letter  to  Vail  in  July,  1840,  stated  that  the 
Anglo-Spanish  alliance  against  tlie  slave  trade,  together 
with  loans  to  Spain  by  England,  might  furnish  a  pretext  for 
English  designs,  and  he  instructed  \'ail  to  protest  against 
any  act  which  might  lead  to  a  transfer  of  Cuba.  In  the 
early  part  of  1842,  Mr.  Walsh,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  th« 
National  hiulligfucer,  said  that  the  Madrid  politicians  did 
not  entertain  the  idea  thai  England  would  ever  acquire  Cuba 
by  cession.  Mr.  Walsh  believed  that  English  statesmen  did 
not  seek  Cuba,  but  thought  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
there  had  been  somehow  semi-official ly  undertaken. 

At  this  time,  Spain  was  not  even  able  to  pav  the  interest 
upon  her  debt  to  the  United  States.  The  President  sug- 
gested that  she  might  make  it  chargeable  upon  the  reven- 
ues of  Cuba,  either  by  draft  upon  the  colonial  government 
or  by  treasury  notes  receivable  at  the  Cuban  custom  house. 
The  next  year  .Spain  proposed  that  the  entire  claim  of  the 
United  States  might  be  settled  by  a  sum  paid  to  her  semi- 
annually by  the  authorities  of  Cuba.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  interest  should  be  fonvardcd  from  Havana  each  year 
by  the  captain-gcncral.  In  1842,  there  was  a  disagreement 
o^-er  L'Amistad,  which  caused  a  delay  in  the  payment  cf 
the  interest  by  Spain.  The  schooner  L'Amislad  sailed  from 
Havana  June  27,  i%j,g,  for  La  Guanaja,  on  the  northern 
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coast  of  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba,  witli  a  cargo  of  negroes 
recently  brought  from  Africa,  which  the  Havana  passports 
described  as  slaves  of  Jos6  Ruix  and  Pedro  Montez. 
Before  reaching  their  destination  the  necrocs  revolted.  kiiU-d 
the  captain  and  three  other  whites,  and  commandi:d  Ruiz 
and  Montez  to  take  them  back  to  Africa,  but  the  latter 
changed  the  course  of  the  vessel  toward  the  North,  and  on 
August  26  it  was  taken  possession  of,  as  a  prixe,  by  Lieuten- 
ant Gcdncy,  of  the  United  States  brig  IVashingtoii.  near  the 
coast  of  Long  Island.  The  case  was  brought  before  the 
federal  court  in  Connecticut  in  September,  and  was  very 
complicated.  Gcdney  claimed  salvage  money,  the  two 
Spaniards  asked  for  the  negroes  which  they  claimed  to  have 
purchased,  and  the  negroes  claimed  their  freedom.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  demanded  the  return  of  the  negroes 
and  the  vessel,  and  the  United  States  attorney-general 
determined  tliai  ihcy  should  be  surrendered  wilhoul  an 
examination  before  the  federal  court,  though  they  both 
looked  upon  the  negroes  as  "pirates"  as  well  as  property. 
TTie  case  was  already  before  the  circuit  court,  from  which  it 
was  carried  to  the  district  court  and  then  to  the  Suprems 
Court,  all  of  which  dedded  against  Ruiz  and  Mnntez.  and 
the  negroes  became  free,  though  the  administration  at 
Washington  had  apparently  favored  the  Spanish  view  of  the 
case,  Spain  continued  to  ask  (or  the  $47,000  damages,  and 
in  August.  1842,  the  failure  of  tlic  United  States  to  pay  these 
claims  resulted  in  a  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  Interest  due 
the  United  Stntes  from  Spain.  The  United  States  made  com- 
plaint at  Madrid,  and,  in  December,  Almodovar  informed 
Irving,  the  American  minister,  that  Argaiz,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  the  I,'nited  States,  had  not  been  authorized  to 
withhold  the  interest.  The  Governor-General  of  Cuba  was 
expected  to  pay  it  promptly.  The  Amistad  claim  was  never 
paid.  In  1844.  Ingcrsoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  in  the  House,  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  Ruis  and  Montez  $70,000  compensation,  but  Gid- 
dings  boldly  opposed  it,  and  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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The  rapid  changes  ol  govenmicnt  in  Spain  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on  diplomatic  negotiations.  On 
May  8,  1841,  Espartcro  became  regent,  and  guardian  ol 
Queen  Isabella  and  her  sister.  Qiristina  and  Louis  Phil- 
ippe used  both  gold  and  influence  to  work  against  him.  He 
sought  to  establish  order  and  to  nilc  fairly,  hut  he  was 
accused  of  selling  Spanish  commercial  interests  to  England, 
and  of  tyranny  in  quieting  rebcUions,  Conspiracies  soon 
arose  against  him.  England  and  France  were  rivals  for  the 
ascendency  on  the  Peninsula,  and  there  was  much  feeling 
against  ihc  apprehended  cotton  treaty  with  England,  who 
was  thought  10  be  intriguing  in  ruin  the  Spanish  manufac- 
turers. In  the  early  part  of  1842,  when  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  went  to  the  Spanish  Court,  our  relations  with  Spain 
were  peaceful.  Spain  herself  was  standing  between  two 
revolutions,  her  finances  exhausted,  her  government  sub- 
sisting without  money,  a  deficit  that  was  constantly  increas- 
ing, with  a  powerful  standing  army  that  had  to  be  punc- 
tually paid  to  keep  it  loyal  and  in  good  humor,  seditious 
marauders  robbing  villages  and  placing  contributions  upon 
travelers,  and  her  political  affairs  surrounded  by  solemn 
mystery  and  petty  legerdemain.  The  rapid  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  the  cabinet  led  Irving  to  say  that,  "To 
carry  on  ni^gotiations  with  such  transient  functionaries  is 
like  bargaining  at  the  \vindow  of  a  railroad  car — before  you 
can  get  a  reply  to  a  proposition,  the  other  party  is  out  of 
sight."  In  eight  years  there  had  been  forty-two  changes 
in  the  department  of  war,  twenty-five  in  that  of  the  marines, 
and  nineteen  in  the  department  of  state.  Aftor  a  brief 
breathing  spell  the  public  tranquillity  was  once  more 
threatened  by  a  coalition  of  discontented  elements  to  create  a 
tempest  against  the  administration  of  Pspartcro  whom  tlie 
abwiiitists  accused  of  designing  to  make  himself  sovereign. 
With  every  tbrealcncd  outbreak  the  influence  of  England 
was  increased.  By  May,  1843.  an  intermittent  revolution 
formed  a  provisional  government  at  Barcelona,  issuing 
decrees  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  declaring  all  of  Espar- 
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tero's  acts  null  ind  void.  All  parties  nppcaled  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  ralhtr  as  a  weapon  of  defense  against  their  adver- 
saries than  as  a  rule  of  conduct  for  themselves,  Anarchy 
was  the  picture  which  the  future  seemed  to  present,  but  by 
the  last  of  July  the  political  existence  of  the  regent  was 
ended  by  the  success  of  the  con$piracy  of  boUi  parties 
against  him.  On  July  37,  Irving  wrote:  "The  question  is 
decided.  'Hie  armies  met  yesterday  morning.  A  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  when  a  general  embracing  took  place 
among  the  soldiers — and  the  troops  of  the  regency  joined 
the  insurgents."  Two  days  later  the  insurgents  under  Gen- 
eral Narvacz  concentrated  upon  Madrid  and  took  posses- 
sion. Espartcro  embarked  for  England  the  next  day, 
remaining  away  from  Spain  until  1848.  There  was  a  lull 
between  political  convulsions  and  governmental  disturb- 
ances, but  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  th.it  another  violent 
paroxysm  might  not  come  soon  to  break  the  tranquillity 
which  existed  under  martial  law — for  tlie  air  was  full  of 
jeaJousics  and  intrigues.  In  November,  1843,  Isabella,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  amid  tumultuous  cheers  and  the  joyous 
waving  of  hats,  was  declared  of  age  by  ihe  Cort«s,  assumed 
the  government,  made  Narvaez  president,  and  recalled  her 
mother — thereby  bringing  in  French  influence.  In  1845  the 
constitution  was  made  less  liberal.  On  October  16,  1S46, 
Isabella  married  her  kinsman.  Francis  of  Assiz,  and  her  sis- 
ter married  the  Duke  de  Montpcnsier,  the  young  son  of 
Louis  Philippe— and  thus  Louis  lost  the  friendship  of  the 
English  Cabinet.  Isabella  following  her  mothers  failings, 
found  Francis  too  tedious,  and  soon  amused  herself  with 
General  Serrano  and  other  officers  until  the  legitimacy  of  her 
children  became  a  matter  of  doubt.  Mysterj'  is  the  life  of 
ornamental  royalty,  and  ivhen  its  magic  was  pierced  by  day- 
light that  found  virtue  in  doubt,  the  queen  fell  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people. 

Cuba  was  free  from  the  revolutions  which  were  drinking 
up  the  life  Mood  of  Spain,  but  the  influence  of  British  aboli- 
tionists there  was  considered  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
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slavery  in  ihc  United  Stales.  It  was  feared  tliat  there  were 
plots  to  establish  a  black  republic.  The  population  in  1841 
consisted  of  571,129  free  persons  and  436^97  staves.  Of 
the  free  inhabitants,  418,291  were  whites,  over  88,000  were 
colored  and  64,000  were  negroes.  Ol  the  slaves,  425.521 
were  negroes,  and  nearly  ti.ooo  were  colored.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  whole  free  population  was  greater  that  the 
slave  population,  but  in  many  places  the  slaves  far  outnum- 
bered their  masters.  Reports  of  crises  in  Cuba  were  not 
new.  but  the  American  Govern ment  appears  to  have  been 
more  alarmed  than  usual  by  a  report  which  reached  Wash- 
ington in  January.  i84:it.  stating  that  the  condition  of  Cuba 
was  critical,  that  England  bad  resolved  upon  its  ruin,  and 
that  the  authorities  could  not  meet  the  crisis.  The  rei>ort 
stated  that  agents  were  ofTering  independence  to  the  Cre- 
oles, if  they  would  unite  with  the  blacks  in  favor  of  emanci- 
pation and  a  black  military  republic  under  British  protec- 
tion, and  that  the  abolitionists  expected  the  assistance  of 
the  British  naval  force.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  on 
January  14.  wrote  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  consul  in  Cuba, 
asking  him  to  verify  these  speculations,  and  stating  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  not  permit  England  to  use 
any  force  nor  allow  Cuba  to  be  occupied  by  the  agents  of 
England — for  it  was  seen  that  England  could  thus  strike  a 
death  blow  at  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  close  both 
entrances  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus  interfering  with  the 
commerce  of  the  rivers  which  had  their  debovcke  at  New 
Orleans.  The  information  which  Webster  had  received  from 
Cuba  was  found  to  be  extravagant,  but  there  was  need  for 
vigilance.  Campbell  entirety  discredited  the  tale  of  the 
secret  informer  as  to  the  British  Government  taking  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  but  he  joined  in  holy  horror  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. The  mass  of  whites  in  Cuba  who  were  in  easy 
circumstances  would  probably  have  preferred  annexation 
to  the  United  States  rather  than  cession  lo  England.  In 
addition  to  the  letter  to  Campbell,  Webster,  on  January  17, 
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instructed  In-ing  to  sound  the  Spanish  Government  as  to 
the  recent  reports,  in  order  that  we  might  know  its  senti- 
menis.  it  appears  that  Webster  also  offered,  through  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  the  assistance  of  tlie  United 
States  Government.  Mr.  Irving 's  secretary,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Jr.,  interviewed  Atniodovar,  at  Madrid,  concern- 
ing the  English  plot  in  Cuba,  and  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  investigate  the  matter  in  order  tliat  steps  might 
l>c  taken  to  prevent  it.  Almodovar.  ihroufifh  the  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington,  had  already  heard  of  the  reports, 
and  had  taken  steps  to  put  down  any  plot  that  might  exist. 
He  had  no  serious  apprehension,  but  he  stated  that  the 
Spanish  Government  was  "grateful  for  the  kind  offers  of 
assistance  •  *  •  and  in  case  of  need  would  avail  itself 
of  the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  defeat  the  attempts  which 
the  two  nations  were  alike  interested  in  suppressing."  The 
annexation  o(  Texas  to  the  United  Slates  was  being  urged 
at  Wa&liington  at  this  lime,  and  it  was  suggested  to  Preai- 
dent  Tyler  that  such  an  act  might  provoke  England  to  seize 
Cuba.  Tyler  said  he  would  strike  at  once  if  such  a  case 
should  arise. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  who  in  1843  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  correspondence  at  the  Department  of  State,  while 
preparing  his  speech  on  Texas,  was  satisfied  that  the  sup- 
posed design  of  England  to  take  possession  of  Cuba  was 
a  hoax,  and  that  the  subject  was  a  matter  for  inquiry  and 
deep  meditation,  He  thought  that  there  might  be  a  "real 
design  at  Havana"  to  hold  up  the  Knglish  scarecrow  in 
order  to  urge  the  United  States  herself  to  hasten  to  take 
Cuba.  He  supposed  that  the  real  fact  in  regard  to  the 
British  Government  was  lliat  they  were  "turning  the  screws 
upon  the  importation  of  slaves."  and  preventing  the  gorging 
of  the  Cuban  market  with  25.000  negroes  each  year.  On 
April  7,  Adams  told  Mr.  Childs,  who  was  publishing  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Texan  revolution  and  the  recent  "outrage 
in  California,*'  to  keep  his  eye  steadily  6xed  on  the  occur- 
ring events  in  the  island  of  Cuba,     In  June,  another  report 
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oi^n  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  island  reached  the  United 
States.  During  the  summer  there  were  pamphlets  pub- 
lished in  France  wbo«e  purpose  iicenieit  to  be  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  French  intervention  in  Hayti  and  the 
resumption  of  tlie  government  there  to  prevent  its  relapse 
iato  barb&rism.  In  the  United  States  it  was  supposed  that 
England  wotild  probably  allow  France  to  hold  Hayti  if 
France  would  allow  England  to  take  Cuba. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843,  Mr.  P.  A.  de  Argaiz, 
the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  had  a  number  o(  con- 
versations with  Secretary  Upshur  upon  affairs  in  Cuba, 
and  when  rumors  reached  Washington  concerning  the 
probable  policy  of  England,  he  sctnis  to  have  made  appli- 
cation to  the  United  States  Goveniment  for  armed  assist- 
ance to  fnistrate  any  attempt  which  England  might  make 
in  ease  of  a  crisis.  The  United  States  was  ready  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  accede  to  hie  request,  and  it  appears  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  actually  ordered  ships  to  Cuba.  The 
negotiations  of  Argaiz  were  fruitful  of  much  doubt  and  jeal- 
ousy. The  (act  that  he  did  not  communicate  with  the 
highest  authority  in  Cuba  concerning  this  matter  caused 
contradictory  rumors  to  arise,  some  speaking  of  the  grasp- 
ing policy  of  England,  and  others  of  the  possible  designs 
of  the  United  States.  The  action  of  Argaiz  In  regard 
to  Cuban  aiTairs  led  to  his  recall  at  the  close  of  the  year  1 843. 
Minister  Bravo  at  Madrid  stated  to  Irving,  the  next  spring, 
that  Argaiz  had  been  precipitate  and  indiscreet,  causing 
rumors  of  armed  intervention  in  Cuba,  and  awakening  the 
jealousy  of  the  llritish  consul  there.  He  acknowledged  the 
patriotism  of  Argaiz,  however,  and  his  recall  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  due  to  British  influence,  but  the  affair  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  caused  some  uneasi- 
ness at  Washington.  Upshur  in  a  letter  to  Irving  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1S+4.  thought  that  sleepless  vigilance  was  necessary 
in  watching  over  the  interests  of  Spain  in  Cuba.  He  desired 
that  Irving  shoidd  impress  the  Spanish  Government  with 
the  apprehension  whicli  the  American  Government  had  of  a 
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crisis  near  at  liand  in  the  island,  and  to  furnish  the  .American 
Government  with  the  views  of  Spain  and  with  such  informa- 
tion as  he  cocld  obtain.  Mr.  Irving  was  asked  to  get 
accurate  informattun  of  every  move  that  Kngland  made  in 
rtgird  to  Cuba.  The  mode  of  securing;  it  was  not  defined, 
but  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  l>c  well  for  him  to  con- 
fer with  some  of  the  friends  of  Argaiz. 

Irving  had  no  fear  that  Spain  would  concede  the  control 
o!  Cuba  to  England.  Minister  Bravo  seemed  gratified  at 
the  apparent  disposition  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
Spain  in  possession  there.  On  March  2,  1844,  Irving  wTOte 
Secretary  Upshur  as  follows :  "£  had  taken  occasion  to  have 
that  frank  and  fiill  conversation  with  Mr,  Gonsalez  Bravo, 
the  present  minister  of  foreign  afTairs,  which  the  legation  is 
instructed  to  hold  with  each  succeeding  Spanish  Glovern- 
mcnt.  I  was  quickened  to  this  by  fresh  reports  of  plot* 
and  insurrections  in  the  island  and  by  some  surprise 
expressed  in  a  ministerial  paper  at  the  avowal  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  in  the  United  States  House  of  Keprescntatives  of  a 
readiness  to  go  to  war  with  England  on  the  subject  of  Cuba. 
•  *  ♦  I  am  satisfied,  however,  from  all  that  I  can  judge 
of  the  present  tone  of  feeling  of  the  actual  cabinet  and  of  the 
people  at  large,  in  respect  to  England,  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  views  she  may  have  in  regard  to  the  island  of  Cuba 
meeting  with  encoiiragetnent  in  this  quarter.  I  do  not 
apprehend  any  pecuniary  pressure  that  would  induce  this 
government  to  concede  to  her  a  control  over  that  island, 
indeed,  any  measure  of  the  kind  would  be  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  expedients  the  government  could  adopt,  both 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  public  with  regard  to  English  inter- 
ference of  all  kind,  and  from  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  Span- 
iards respecting  the  few,  but  precious  relics,  left  of  their 
once  splendid  American  domain.  This  war  talk,  however, 
though  furious  for  a  time,  has  rather  cooled  for  some  days 
past,  there  being  doubts  of  the  safety  of  detaching  a  large 
military  force  to  a  distance  under  the  command  of  ambi- 
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tjous  officers,  lest  it  might  produce  another  military  revolu- 


tion. 


On  April 
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Irving  notified  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he 
had  information  of  alarming  affairs  in  Cuba.  Valdes,  under 
whom  ihe  slave  trade  had  declined,  was  relieved  of  com- 
mand, and  in  September.  18.13.  General  Tavier  de  UIlox, 
commander-in-chief,  had  laken  supreme  authority  until 
the  coming  of  General  O'Donnell.  On  November  13,  1843, 
O'DooncIl  arrived  to  take  command,  and  contraiy  to  all 
precedent,  wore  liis  hat  while  lauding.  This  was  considered 
a  bad  omen.  He  took  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to 
put  down  insurrection,  but  under  his  regime  slaves  were 
admitted  in  gjcat  numbers.  He  received  $1 7  for  each  negro 
landed  by  the  slavers.  It  was  argued  that  there  were  not 
enough  slaves  bom  in  Cuba  to  keep  up  the  plantations, 
few  women  being  imported.  Under  the  excited  condition 
the  admission  of  so  many  males  appeared  hazardous,  but 
Irving  said  that  the  rich  capitalists  expected  to  moke  a  for- 
tune and  then  desert  the  ship.  Spain  wemed  to  close  her 
eyes  to  all  danger.  Tlie  recent  partial  insurrection  left  an 
impression  of  the  general  plan  to  strike  a  blow.  Spain  at 
that  time  had  twenty  thousand  troops  and  a  half  dozen  small 
vessels  to  protect  Cuba.  Spain  herself  was  under  martial 
law,  and  by  May  another  miniijterlai  crisis  was  .ipparcnt. 
In  .April.  A.  Calderon  de  la  Harca  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  represent  the  Spanish  Government.  He  was  told 
to  inform  himself  of  occurrences  in  Cuba  by  vessels  from 
that  island  to  Washington.  The  Spanish  Government 
apparently  imagined  that  Washington  was  a  seaport  town 
in  frequent  intercourse  with  Cuba.  On  May  24,  Irving 
wrote  to  Washington  that  the  mini.=!ter  of  the  Spanish 
treasury  considered  that  the  negro  insurrection  had  been 
suffocated.  He  added:  "It  is  almost  useless,  how- 
ever, to  agitate  topics  of  the  kind  with  these  transient  occu- 
pants of  ofi^ce  who  seldom  have  time  or  inclination  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  detail-s  of  the  department 
momentarily  confided  to  their  supcrintcndcncy." 
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In  1844,  the  Cuban  slave  and  poet,  Conccpcion  Valdcs, 
known  also  under  tlie  name  of  Placido,  the  illegitimate  off- 
spring o(  a  negro  and  a  rich  Creole  lady,  organized  a  gen- 
eral uprising  of  the  blacks  to  occur  at  "bloody  vespers"  in 
April.  1845,  but  his  plan  was  betrayed  and  before  the  end 
of  1844  he  and  his  accomplices  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot.  O'Donnell,  during  tlie  summer  of  1844,  made  a 
careful  investigation  to  learn  tlie  causes  of  the  recent 
attempts  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  Government. 
Turnbult,  the  recent  English  consul,  and  otlner  Enghshmen, 
were  accused  of  having  encouraged  the  abolitionists  and  of 
having  instigated  slaves  to  insurrection,  with  a  design  to 
overthrow  the  white  government  and  open  the  way  for  Eng- 
land to  "divide  and  conquer''  the  island.  In  the  examina- 
tion of  negroes,  testimony  was  extorted  by  lashes.  O'Don- 
nell was  bitterly  assailed  by  the  newspapers,  especially  in 
England.  Lord  Aberdeen  had  informed  Spain  that  England 
must  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  require  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  1835  against  the  slave  traders;  that  O'Donndl 
must  continue  the  repression  begun  by  his  predecessors — 
and,  that  the  horrible  traffic  should  not  be  carried  on  by 
Spanish  ships  under  the  Spanish  flag.  The  Meriting  Advtf' 
tiser  spoke  of  Cuba  as  an  immense  slaughter  house  (abat- 
toir) flowing  with  human  blood,  which  demanded  mercy  and 
vengeance  from  the  entire  world,  and  especially  from  Eng- 
land :  and  added.  "It  shall  not  be  said  that  General  O'Don- 
nell will  be  able  to  continue  to  trample  with  impunity 
upon  the  negroes  of  Cuba  with  his  bloody  feet.  If 
Spain  cannot  compel  O'Donnell  to  do  that  which  she 
hypocritically  acknowledges  that  she  desires,  we  will  d9  it 
for  her.  Cuba  shall  no  longer  be  a  cursml  Jchoshaphat  in 
the  midst  of  the  civilized  world."  In  the  United  Slates  the 
feeling  was  not  so  strong  against  O'Donnell.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  State,  seems  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  him. 
The  Madisonian  said  that  while  putting  down  the  plot  in 
Cuba  he  had  been  courteous  and  impartial  toward  the  Amer- 
icans.   Niies's  Register  stated  that  he  bad  tried  to  cultivate 
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Lations  of  amily  with  the  United  States.  Americans,  who 
}u.d  been  arrested  (or  conniving  in  llie  plot  for  an  insurrcc- 
liod,  received  a  speedy  trial  and  were  set  free  after  tlie  guilt 
ol  some  had  b«en  disproved. 

Dr.  F.  Wurdiman,  in  a  book  entitled  "Notes  on  Cuba," 
poblished  in  Boston  in  [844,  stated  that  it  was  evidently  the 
policy  of  F.ngland  to  form  around  the  southern  shores  of 
the  United  States  a  cordon  of  free  negroes — ^and  that  her 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  imlcpcndcncc  of  Texas,  .so  long 
as  slaves  were  held  there,  was  not  guided  Iiy  philanthropy 
alone.  "But,"  said  Wurdinian,  "the  nation  whose  grasp- 
ing- ambition  and  blood-stained  conquests  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  end  ever  justifies  the  means  should  not 
prate  about  freedom  to  llie  Southern  slaveholder  whose 
black  subjects  fare  better  than  her  own  oppressed  white 
laborers  at  home."  He  said  that  if  all  tlie  slave  population 
of  Cuba  was  suddenly  emancipated  there  could  l)e  no  con- 
cord; that  even  if  all  the  whites  should  be  expelled,  the 
mulatto  would  not  submit  to  be  ruled  by  the  blacks ;  that 
the  southern  seas  would  swarm  with  pirates;  that  the  final 
effect  would  be  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  and  that  the 
white  man  would  again  become  the  master  of  the  negro. 
Spain  felt  the  danger,  and  after  the  conspiracy  trials  she 
declined  to  admit  foreign  consuls  in  any  but  four  of  ifie 
Cuban  ports — probably  on  account  of  the  previous  med- 
dling of  consuls  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cuba.  Cuban 
slayeholders  looked  to  the  United  States  for  help  in  case 
En^and  persisted  in  any  policy  to  seciu-e  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  Wurdiman  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  emi- 
grant with  his  restless  spirit  was  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
island ;  that  there  was  a  constant  and  secret  tide  of  liberal 
views  flowing  into  Cuba's  rising  generation,  and  tliat  the 
separation  from  Spain  would  result  by  the  slow  work  of 
time.  He  thought  that  the  condition  of  South  America  was 
a  warning  against  any  sudden  change  in  the  local  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 
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The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States  was  an  important  one  to  England.  It  involved  the 
question  of  disturbed  relations  with  Mexico  and  Cuba,  and 
an  extended  influence  of  slavrry  which  tended  to  bear  preju- 
dicially on  the  English  West  Indies.  Texas  had  pros- 
pered since  the  exciting  aUminislration  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Alter  a  romantic  career,  Sam  Houston,  starting*  to 
lexas  with  a  bobtail  pony  and  an  old  razor,  had  crcaJ:cd  a 
state  in  the  wilderness,  and  liad  become  its  governor.  In 
1842,  Mexico  still  vainly  hoped  to  recover  the  land  which 
bad  made  itself  independent  in  1836.  Houston  and  Santa 
Anna  were  carrying'  on  a  documentary'  war.  Santa  Anna 
said  Ibat  Mexico  would  never  surrender  her  right  to  Texas 
and  would  never  desist  from  war  until  she  "had  planted  her 
eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine."  Houston's  vig- 
orous and  emphatic  reply  was:  "Ere  the  banner  of  Mexico 
shall  triumphantly  lloat  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine,  the 
Texan  standard  of  the  single  star,  borne  by  ihc  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  .shall  display  ita  bright  folds  in  liberty's  triumph 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn."  'Hie  Mexican  navy  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  French  at  \'era  Cruz  in  1838,  but  the 
Texan  vessels  were  also  out  of  repair,  and  the  warfare 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  consisted  principally  in  Mexican 
raids  across  the  border  and  counter  expeditions  to  prevent 
them.  In  October.  1842.  Houston  appealed  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France  to  ask  Mexico  to  stop  the 
raids  or  to  declare  war  properly.  Lord  Aberdeen  oflFered 
to  Diediate  with  Mexico,  but  he  refused  to  act  jointly  with 
the  United  States.  A  new  source  of  jealousy  had  arisen 
with  reference  to  the  policy  of  England  around  the  borders 
of  the  Gulf.  The  President,  in  his  message  of  December, 
1842,  hoped  for  the  non-interference  of  Europe  in  what 
related  to  the  states  of  America.  Three  weeks  later  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  asked  the  President  for  information  as 
to  whether  the  Quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  ol  the 
slave  trade  had  been  communicated  to  the  United  States  in 
any  form,  whether  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
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menl  had  excited  attention  in  Europe,  and  whether  the 
"great  political  excitement  in  Europe,"  which  was  then 
being  discuMed,  liad  reference  to  the  United  States — and 
also  whether  there  vm  any  danger  that  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  would  be  executed  I>y  others  if  our  flag 
was  allowed  to  be  violated  by  slavers.  EHorts  (or  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  were  revived  in  1S43  by  the  reports  of 
friendly  oficr&  made  by  European  powers.  The  attempt  of 
the  South  to  keep  control  of  the  Senate  by  the  extension  of 
the  slave  territory  was  inevitable.  Tliis  meant  the  absorp- 
tion of  territory  toward  tlic  south.  The  census  of  1840 
showed  that  the  South  was  falling  behind  in  the  increase  of 
population.  'Ihc  annexation  of  Texas  was  urged  by 
some  for  tlic  purpose  uf  perpetuating  slavery.  It  was 
expected  that  several  states  would  be  made  out  of  it.  and 
that  the  price  of  slaves  would  be  increased.  England  saw 
Utat  this  would  offer  an  advantage  for  the  evasion  of  the 
African  slave  trade  laws.  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  in  a 
"Letter  on  the  Annexation  of  Texas"  to  Henry  Clay,  said 
this  gave  England  a  moral  interest  in  the  question  of 
Texas — and  also  a  political  interest,  when  the  United  States 
was  girding  the  Gulf  with  slaven,- — that  the  jealousy  of 
England  was  sanctioned  by  our  own  people,  and  that  the 
annexation  of  Texas  would  be  only  the  beginning  of  con- 
quests which  would  never  stop  short  of  the  Isthmus  unless 
arrested  by  Providence. 

A  letter  of  Congressman  Gilmer,  dated  January  10,  1843, 
and  published  in  a  Baltimore  newspaper,  urccd  the  immedi- 
ate annexation  of  Texas  as  a  prc.<icrvation  against  England's 
ambitious  designs,  as  well  as  for  strengthening  the  Union. 
The  slaveholdLTs  claimed  to  fear  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment was  in  league  with  the  abolitionists  of  Mexico  and 
Texas  to  secure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  During 
the  summer  of  1843  a  citizen  of  Maryland  wrote  from  Lon- 
don that  Mr.  Andrews,  the  agent  of  the  abolitionists  of 
Texas,  was  in  London  negotiating  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, an<l  he  considered  it  as  a  part  of  a  general  plan  to 
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secure  abolition  in  all  the  American  continent,  and  islands, 
in  order  to  advance  English  interests.  With  Texas  as  a 
refuge  for  tupitivc  slaves,  the  dangers  of  collision,  invasion 
and  war  along  the  border  were  seen ;  and,  whether  the  Eng- 
lish ever  had  any  such  designs  as  were  reported,  the  send- 
mtnt  for  annexation  was  increased  by  the  report.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  suggested  that  the  occupation  of  Texas 
by  the  United  States  might  provoke  England  to  occupy 
Cuba.  In  1842,  United  States  citizens  had  joined  a  Texan 
expedition  to  Santa  FC.  In  the  beginning  of  1843,  when 
the  annexation  of  Texas  was  being  urged,  Murphy,  the 
American  cliarg^  d'affaires,  exceeded  his  instructions,  in 
promising  that  United  States  troops  would  be  stationed  to 
ward  o/f  Mexican  hostilities  during  the  pending  negotia- 
tions. Tyler  disavowed  it,  and  il  was  feared  by  some  that 
this  act  would  break  off  negotiations,  as  Jones,  the  Texan 
secretary  of  state,  was  a  New  Yorker,  who  had  no  feeling 
for  annexation.  Eliot,  the  English  minister  in  Texas,  was 
at  this  lime  (March)  located  at  New  Orleans,  where  he  could 
communicate  freely  with  Paekenham,  the  British  minister 
at  Washington.  It  was  seen  by  the  leaders  in  Congress  that 
in  case  Texas  did  not  come  to  the  United  States  she  might 
place  herself  under  the  protection  of  England.  President 
Tyler  was  advised,  by  Mr.  Ingcrsoll,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  aHairs  in  the  House,  to  treat  Mexico 
with  every  possible  forbearance,  but  not  to  consider  Eng- 
lish wishes  in  the  Texan  matter — to  treat  it  as  an  American 
affair,  and  to  promptly  repel  England  if  she  offered  to  intcr- 
fert  Tyler  agreed  with  Ingcrsoll  and  said  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can policy  as  to  Texas  should  provoke  England  to  take 
Cuba  he  would  strike  her  at  once  without  even  waiting  (or 
Congress.  On  March  25,  1843.  ex-Pre.sidcnt  Adams,  had  a 
long  conversation  of  three  hours'  dumtion  with  Webster,  in 
which  the  latter  admitted  that  Lord  Ashbunon.  in  reply  to 
a  question  of  his.  had  thought  that  England  would  make  no 
objection  to  a  Mexican  cession  to  the  United  -States,  which 
wotild  include  San  Frundsco.    Adams  said  that  England, 
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\i  allowed  to  take  tlic  line  of  the  Columbia  river  for  her 
southern  boundary,  would  allow  u&  to  sirctch  southward  at 
the  expense  of  Mexico;  and  he  was  inclined  to  thiuk  ttut 
there  was  too  much  encroachment  on  Mexico  because  she 
was  weak — too  much  iniolence  in  the  notes  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  said  in  his  diary :  "When  I  contemplate  the 
prospect  before  us  my  heart  sinks  wilhin  mc  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  for  our  owti."  Houston  favored 
annexation  and  he  wrote  Jackson  on  February  16:  "Texas 
is  presented  to  the  United  States  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
espousals."  He  said  that  she  had  been  sought  by  the  United 
Stales,  that  she  had  three  times  consented,  and  that  she 
could  not  postpone  the  desired  union.  Houston  liad 
an  extravagant  vision  of  Texas  establishing  another  union, 
embracing  Oregon  and  a  part  of  Mexico,  in  case  the  nuptials 
with  the  United  States  were  not  soon  celebrated. 

In  April,  1844,  Tyler  surprised  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  submitting  a  treaty  of  annexation.  He  said  that 
Texas  had  asked  it  without  any  intrigues  of  the  United 
States,  and  that,  if  we  refused  her,  she  might  look  elsewhere 
ior  alliance  and  trade,  and  that  the  circle  of  European  pos- 
sessions which  surround  us — including  Caiiuda,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas 
• — might  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  Texas  to  a  foreigti 
power.  He  saw  no  danger  that  might  arise  from  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  American  system  into  other  territories,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  Texas,  which  was  at  our  door,  and 
was  more  important  than  territorj-  along  tlie  far-off  Colum- 
bia. During  the  ncgotiatiuns.  the  attitude  of  Mexico  caused 
the  American  Government,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
to  concentrate  a  considerable  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Tills  was  a  cause  of  inquiry  by  the  Senate.  The 
treaty  was  rejected  Jime  5.  1844.  l_ord  Aberdeen  soon  pro- 
posed to  the  Texas  minister  at  London,  that  England, 
France,  the  United  States. Texas  and  Mexico  join  in  adiplo- 
inatic  act  to  secure  peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and 
to  insure  the  permanent  independence  of  Texas.    France 
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agreed  to  join  England  in  the  offer  and  Houston  asked  his 
secretary  of  state  to  agree  to  it,  but  the  secretary  dis- 
obeyed. An  armistice  was  soon  agreed  upon,  however, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  British  minister — though  war 
was  liable  to  be  renewed  at  any  time.  Public  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  became  more  favorable  to  annexation.  In 
August,  1844,  during  the  presidential  campaign,  Calhoun,  in 
a  letter  to  the  American  minister  in  France,  declared  it  to  be 
the  American  policy  to  spread  into  unoccupied  territory, 
increasing  by  accretion  and  assimilation  and  not  by  con- 
quest. As  he  saw  the  population  rolling  to  the  West,  he  felt 
that  it  was  the  destiny  of  the  Americans  to  occupy  the  land 
when  it  could  be  done  without  disturbing  our  neighbors. 
The  election  of  Polk  assured  the  annexation  of  Texas,  In 
December,  1844,  Tyler  urged  Congress  to  a  policy  of 
annexation  and  before  his  term  closed  a  joint  resolution  was 
passed  providing  terms  that  Texas  accepted.  Many  who  had 
favored  the  annexation  now  became  emboldened  by  their 
success  in  this  bloodless  achievement,  and  Cuba  became  an 
object  of  desire  as  a  theatre  of  new  exploits  and  as  a  means 
of  further  extending  the  slave  territory. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PRESIDENT  POLK'S  POLICY— PROPOSALS  FOR 
PURCHASE. 
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The  right  wing  of  Texas  pointed  to  the  Golden  Gate  and 
to  the  Pacific  waves,  and  its  rivers  flowed  towards  Cuba 
and  Yucatan.  In  1845  tlie  annexation  of  Cuba  was  widely 
discussed  in  the  United  States.  A.  II.  Everett,  in  his 
"Miscellaneuus  Essays,"  pubHslitrd  in  that  year,  said  :  "The 
subject  of  Cuba  will  be  brought,  we  fear,  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  circumstances,  but  too  frequently  to  the  notice  of 
the  peoi)lc  of  tiie  United  States."  Vice-President  Dallas 
at  a  public  dinner  in  the  same  year  toasted  "the  annexation 
of  Cuba."  In  1846  a  popula^r  movement  for  annexation 
beean  in  tlie  South.  The  slaveholders  saw  that  by  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  they  might  get  control  of  the  govern- 
ment and  change  the  condition  for  the  admission  of  new 
slates.  On  December  22,  1845,  Mr.  Levy  (alias  YiiJcc) 
submitted  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  that  it  was  advisable 
for  the  President  to  open  negotiations  wilJi  Spain  for  the 
cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  consenting.  The  ptxiject  was  strangled,  and  on 
December  27,  Levy  withdrew  his  resolution  in  deference  to 
the  desire  of  his  associates — though  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  reasons  which  they  urged  against  it.  In  February,  1846, 
Smith,  of  Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  tliat  Hk  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  reporting  a  joint  resolution  directinfj  the  President 
to  negotiate  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  upon  prin- 
ciples recommended  in  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  at 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Ex-President  Adams  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  these  were  "merely  explosive  effusions  of  the 
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spirit  of  agg^Tidizement"  which  lud  taken  possession  of 
the  people,  and  lie  thoiigln  (hat  it  indicated  thai  the  North 
American  continent  and  the  West  Indian  Islands  would,  in 
no  great  distance  of  time,  be  only  parts  oi  a  great  confed- 
erated Anglo-Saxon  republic. 

No  sword  nor  arm  of  force  had  yet  been  used  to  extend 
American  lerritory  when  Polk  btgan  to  weave  llie  web  of 
the  Mexican  war,  but  the  rapid  advance  of  Americaii  insti- 
tutions had  not  failed  to  elicit  the  jealousy  of  Europe.  The 
rapid  extension  of  Atnerican  settlement  over  unoccupied 
territory,  llic  addition  of  new  states  to  the  Union,  the  spread 
of  free  principles,  and  tlic  rising  greatness  of  .\incrica  as  a 
nation,  were  attracting  the  attention  of  European  powers. 
Gui20t,  who  was  at  tlie  head  of  the  French  ministry,  in 
June,  1845.  broached  iJie  doctrine  of  a  "balance  of  power" 
on  the  American  contiiiait  in  order  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can equilibrium.  Polk,  in  his  message  of  December,  1845, 
complained  of  the  principle  announced  by  ttie  French  his- 
torian and  statesman.  He  said  that  tlie  United  States  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  relations  of  good  under- 
standing with  all  nations,  but  he  declared  that  she  couTd 
"not  in  silence  permit  any  European  interference  on  tlie 
American  continent,"  and  that  if  such  interference  was 
attempted  she  would  be  ready  to  resist  it  at  all  hazards. 
Stating  that  the  United  States  had  not  sought  to  enter  into 
foreign  alliances,  to  secure  territory  by  conquest,  nor  to 
propagate  her  own  ideas,  he  claimed  that  America  should 
have  exemption  from  European  interference,  and  from  the 
jealousies  which  had  caused  the  doctrine  of  "balance  of 
power."  "The  people  of  this  continent,"  said  he,  "alone 
have  the  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny,"  and  he  declared 
that  if  any  independent  state  proposed  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  we  could  not  consait  to  any  European  inter- 
ference. He  reannouiiced  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  the  state- 
ment that  "No  future  European  colony  or  dominion  sliall, 
with  our  con-ient,  be  established  on  any  part  of  the  North 
American  continent."     When  the  eclio  of  the  President'l 
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thunder  readied  Europe  some  thought  that  he  was  suffering' 
from  the  delirium  of  national  greatness,  but  M.  Thiers,  the 
French  statesman,  said  that  PaXk  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  Guizot's  recent  enunciation,  for  that  it  was  tlic  true 
policy  of  France  to  favor  tlie  aggrandizement  of  the  United 
States  in  America. 

After  the  birth  of  Texas,  while  Uie  South  hoped  for  other 
fair  daughters  to  smile  beneath  souihenn  skies  from  the 
restless  Caribbean  to  the  gentle  Pacific,  the  West  desired 
a  hardy  son  to  stand  warden  along  the  banks  of  the  far-off 
Columbia  in  Orcffon's  groves,  where  the  energetic  settlers 
from  empire-making  England  threatened  to  plant  their 
standards  upon  the  lands  already  trodden  by  the  large  and 
certain  foot  of  the  American-institution  extensionist.  The 
theatre  of  conflict  was  soon  open.  Polk  put  on  his  gloves, 
adjusted  the  stage  machinery  and  set  the  footlights  burn- 
ing. He  excited  the  "eagle  to  flap  his  wings  powerfully 
in  the  face  of  the  British  lion."  He  shook  his  mighty 
clenched  fist  towards  England,  but  it  was  in  the  Southwest 
that  he  was  preparing  to  strike  a  Mow  that  would  wrest  fair 
daughters  from  the  embrace  of  Mexico.  Negotiation* 
soon  promised  to  settle  difficulties' with  England  by  diplo- 
matic means,  but  heavy  war  clouds,  more  and  more,  hung 
over  the  quicksands  of  the  fickle  Rio  Grande.  On  May  14, 
1846.  Mr.  Buchanan,  President  Polk's  Secretary  of  State, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Irving,  at  Madrid,  informing  him  of  the 
propose<l  blockade  of  Mexican  ports,  said:  "We  go  to 
war  with  Mexico  solely  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  an 
honorable  and  permanent  peace.  While  we  intend  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigor,  both  by  land  and  sea,  we  shall 
bear  the  olive  branch  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other, 
and  whenever  she  will  accept  the  former  we  will  sheathe 
the  latter."  The  olive  branch  which  SlidcU  had  borne  to 
the  Mexicans  looked  to  them  more  like  a  highwayman's 
dub  than  an  emblem  of  peace,  and  the  American  sword 
was  not  sheathed.  The  storm  began,  which  though  it 
may    have   given    rein    to    American    vanity,    resulted    in 
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strengthening  .-Vmerican  unity  and  defense,  in  giving  the 
United  States  conncctinn  with  Asia  by  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  California  fall- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  weak  Mexico  and  becoming  a  prey 
to  other  nations. 

For  several  montlis  Spain  offered  to  mediate  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  She  saw  that  the  war  might 
produce  some  inconvenienc*  to  her  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Americ-in  Government  had  early  instructed  Campbell, 
the  American  consul  in  Cuba,  to  request,  in  accordance 
with  the  fourteenth  article  in  the  treaty  of  1795,  that  no 
privateers  be  allowed  to  fit  out  from  the  ports  of  Cuba. 
Buchanan  also  asked  Irving  to  sec  that  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions were  enforced.  On  July  j8,  Irving  replied  that  Isturiz 
would  issue  orders  to  prevent  the  fitting  of  privateers 
against  the  United  States.  In  his  conversation  with  the 
Spanish  minister,  Irving  took  occasion  to  disclaim  "the 
unprincipled  avidity  of  empire  charged  upon  us  by  the 
British  presa." 

The  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the 
Spanish  debts,  might  have  given  England  a  pretext  to 
seize  Cuba.  England  had  been  fighting  or  diplomatizing 
about  Spain  almost  without  intermission  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  Her  people  continually  had  their  attention 
invited  toward  that  country  by  its  internal  broils  and 
frequent  political  changes,  and  the  moneyed  and  commer- 
cial classes  had  their  attention  directed  to  it  by  the  fluc- 
tuations and  speculations  in  what  had  been  facetiously 
called  Spanish  "securities."  While  the  energetic  knocks 
of  England  upon  the  front  door  of  the  hungry  Spanish 
treasury  brought  only  an  uncertain  hollow  response,  and 
while  Mexican  affairs  were  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
United  States,  was  there  not  danger  of  England  grasping 
an  opportunity  to  seize  Cuba,  the  source  of  Spanish  rev- 
enue? In  the  latter  part  of  1846  Senator  Yulee  received 
information,  from  a  person  whom  he  considered  to  be  well 
informed,  that  Spain  was  in  danger  of  exchanging  Cuba 
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for  Gibralur.  Yulee  brouglit  the  letter  of  liis  correspon- 
dcnl  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Buchanan.  On  December 
7,  Buchanan  sent  tlie  views  of  the  correspondent  to  Saun- 
ders, the  new  United  States  minister  at  Madrid.  He  thought 
that  the  views  might  prove  useful  to  him,  but  it  seemed 
to  Buchanan  that  Spain  could  hardly  offer  any  inducement 
to  Great  Britain  to  relinquish  Gibraltar.  Shortly  after  this, 
there  were  newspaper  articles  concerning  the  nimor  of  a 

I  project  to  revolutionize  Cuba,  and  annex  it  to  the  United 
States.    In  February,  1847,  Buclianan  was  considering  the 
question    of   Cuba    while    preparing   his    instructions    to 
Saunders. 
The  attention  of  the  American  Government  was  further 
nllcd  to  the  Anglo-Spanish  relations  by  the  discussion  of 
me  SpanUh  debt  in  the  British  Parliament.    The  foreign 
debt  of  Spain  in  1842  was  sixty-five  million  pounds.    Since 
that  time  lier  expenditures  had  exceeded  her  income,  and 
^^    she  had  not  paid  ihe  interest  on  her  foreign  debt.     Forty- 
^H  six  millions  of  the  debt  were  due  to  England,  and  there 
^^    had  been  no  interest  paid  for  a  long  time.     Lord  George 
Bentwick,  on  July  7,  1847,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, intimated  that  Spain  should  be  forced  to  pay  by  war. 
He  significantly  referred  to  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  and  said 
^^    that  Spain  was  amply  able  to  pay.     Palmerslon,  in  replying 
^B   for  the  Government,  said  that  war  was  not  expedient  at 
^^  that  time,  but  that  Parliament  would  not  be  patient  forever. 
He  also  referred  to  the  debts  oE  South  America  and  the 
United  States.    He  hoped  that  South  America  would  cease 
settling  her  disputes  by  the  cartridge-box  and  that  she  might 
be  able  to  pay  her  debts.     He  thought  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  he  in  a  condition  to  pay.     A  few  days  after  his 
qicech  Bentwick  wrote  a  letter  to  his  constituency  (July  13) 
^^  in  which  he  said  tliat  if  Lord  Palnierston  failed  or  procras- 
^H  tinated  in  procuring  redress  for  the  holders  of  Spanish 
^^    bonds,  he  would  again  bring  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  he  thought  that  Lord  Palmerston's  heart 
was  with  "the  British  creditors  of  foreign  repudiating  and 
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non-paying  states."  In  case  Palmcrslon  should  fail,  Bcnt- 
wick,  his  political  opponent,  was  ready  to  "neither  fiattcr. 
flinch,  deceive,  desert  or  betray."  He  said :  "Will  the  peo- 
ple of  England  be  content  any  longer  lo  look  quietly  on 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  producing  in  value  upwards  of  ten 
tnillion  sterling  of  produce  annually,  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  unpaid  debt  of  forty-six  millions  due  by  Spain  to  Britisli 
subjects,  on  the  other  side;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  once  so 
rich  and  so  easy  a  prize,  and  forbear  longer  to  restrain  on 
the  goods  of  their  wealthy,  their  faithless,  their  unprincipled 
Spanish  debtors  ?"  Something  must  be  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  Bentwick  was  endeavoring  to  secure  a  victory  on  the 
hustings. 

The  speeches  of  Palmcrston  and  Bentwick  aroused  con- 
siderable comment  in  tlie  United  States.  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  Gazette  thought  that  England  wanted  to 
appropriate  some  more  territory.  It  stated  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spanish  debts  being  a  casus  belli  did  not  appear  so 
extraordinary  after  the  Chinese  war,  which  England  had 
waged  in  advocacy  of  the  right  to  compel  20o,cxx),ooo 
Asiatics  to  cat  poison.  Nilcs's  Rejisler  in  discussing  the 
subject  said  that  for  England  to  take  Cuba  would  no  doubt 
produce  war  with  the  United  States.  It  stated  that  the 
slaveholders  of  Cuba  had  signified  their  preference  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  had  increased  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  slave 
interest.?  from  the  example  and  policy  of  England.  It  also 
mentioned  the  increased  love  for  acquisition  and  military 
renown  in  the  United  States,  which,  in  case  of  war  with 
England,  would  cause  Americans  to  occupy  Cuba  on  the 
earliest  pretexts,  hut  was  willing  that  both  nation.-;  should 
keep  their  hands  off. 

Since  1840  many  Americans  had  settled  in  Cuba,  and 
after  1845  there  were  various  expressions  of  the  possibility 
of  -American  influence  replacing  British  influence  there.  In 
1779  the  Spanish  Government  had  authorized  American 
merchants,  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Cuba,  to  receive  spede 
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for  produce.  The  ancient  Uwi;  against  the  establish mcnt  of 
foreigners  in  Cuba  were  not  t-nforcctl.  The  fact  that 
Americans  were  exempt  from  taxes  which  Sjianish  subjects 
bad  to  pay  drew  many  settlers  from  the  United  States,  and 
the  advantage  to  Cuba  was  seen  in  agriculture,  railways 
and  other  improvements.  In  1&49,  Mr.  Madden,  in  a  book 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  London,  stated  that 
CuBa  had  been  slowly  but  steadily  becoming  AmericaniEed, 
and  tliat  the  feeling  in  favor  of  independence  liad  recently 
been  changed  into  a  desire  for  connection  witli  the  United 
States.  He  said;  "It  i.s  to  America  th.it  they  now  turn 
thdr  eyes,  and  America  takes  good  care  to  respond  to  the 
wishes  that  are  secretly  expressed."  But  he  admitted  tliat 
the  American  Government  took  no  official  steps  in  hastening 
the  incorporation  into  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  Southern  congressmen  who  favored 
the  purcliasc  of  Cuba  to  secure  it  by  quiet  negotiations,  and 
not  to  agitate  the  question  by  spirited  debates  beforehand. 
Senator  Yiilee  was  not  so  discreet,  and  his  proposals  had 
been  met  with  derision.  In  Louisiana  there  would  have 
been  much  opposition  to  annexation,  upon  the  ground  that 
Cuban  sugar  woidd  ruin  the  sugar  interests  of  that  state. 
Several  Northern  papers  advertised  the  Cuban  sentiment  in 
favor  of  annexation,  and  Nilc's^t.'gi.if(T  was  led  to  say  that 
the  "appetite  for  new  territory  would  seem  hut  to  increase 
vrith  its  indulgence."  The  New  York  Sun  of  the  latter  part 
of  July,  1847,  in  an  editorial  on  "Cuba  under  the  Flag  of  the 
Uniietl  Slates"  said  th.it  Mexico,  to  all  intcnls  and  pur- 
poses, being  now  in  possession  of  the  United  States  we 
would  soon  have  a  chance  to  take  Cuba.  He  had  recently 
been  travelling  in  Cuba  and  claimed  to  have  discovered  while 
at  Havana,  that  the  Cubans  were  in  love  with  the  United 
States,  that  Spain  would  sell,  and  that  Cuba  would 
pay  us  the  [>rice  in  a  week  after  the  purchase.  The  edi- 
torial said :  "When  in  Havana  last  winter  we  had  a  con- 
sultation with  a  meeting  of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy 
of  that  city  upon  the  union  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
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and  promised  to  by  the  matter  before  the  people  of  this 
country  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  question  had  been  disposed 
of.  ♦  *  *  Cuba  by  gt-ograpbical  position,  necessity, 
and  right  belongs  to  the  United  States ;  it  may  and  must  be 
ours.  *  •  •  Cuba  is  in  tlie  market  for  sate,  and  we  are 
autliorizcd,  by  parties  eminently  able  to  fulfil  what  they  pro- 
pose, to  say  that  if  the  United  States  will  offer  Spain  loo 
million  dollars  Cuba  is  ours,  and  that  with  one  week's 
notice  the  whok  amount  uili  be  raised  and  paid  over  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  *  *  *  this  is  no  vision,  but  a  fixed 
fact,  of  which  wc  have  *  *  *  proofs.  The  possession  of 
Cuba  will  complete  uur  chain  of  territory,  and  give  us  the 
North  American  continent."  The  5afi,  after  darting  its 
rays  upon  Cuba,  also  illumined  with  a  Hood  of  light  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Mexico,  and  stated  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  dying  with  unrequited  love  for  the  United  States. 
The  New  Orleans  Bte  took  occasiuii  to  buz/  around  the 
San  in  a  way  to  make  its  editor  feel  uncomfortable.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  illuminating  editorial,  it  suggested  that 
it  seemed  curious  that  the  "blissful  revelation  as  to  Cuba" 
had  not  been  made  to  other  travellers  in  ihat  island,  and  lo 
the  Americans  hving  there.  The  Bcc  prefaced  its  remarks 
by  stating  that  the  Sun  had  recently  shown  a  disposition 
to  gull  the  people,  by  publishing  the  statement  that  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  had  given  away,  and  now,  that  it  was  try- 
ing to  warm  the  inanimate  nursling  of  Mr.  Yulee  into 
existence. 

The  Pcnnsylvanian,  a  paper  which  was  supposed  to  speak 
with  almost  as  much  authority  as  the  Washington  Union, 
in  referring  to  the  hints  that  the  Cubans  were  disposed  to 
have  their  island  attached  to  the  United  States,  said:  "Wc 
otirselves  conversed  last  winter  with  a  rich  planter  at  Sl 
Jago  who  declired  to  us  that  the  reports  of  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  his  coimlrynien  were  well  founded ;  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  liis  home,  a  majority  of  the  planters  favored  such 
a  disposition   of  the   island   as   should   speedily  bring  it 
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within  the  control  and  under  the  protection  of  our  institu- 
tions." 

During  the  closing  hours  of  the  Mexican  war,  Yucatan 
with  its  degenerate  white  population  was  reaching  out  its 
hand  to  the  United  Stitcs.  Its  position,  extending  toward 
Cuba,  and  lying  on  the  route  from  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Central  America,  made  its  destiny  more  a  matter  of  concern 
b  the  United  States,  and  its  annexation  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion. It  had  had  a  checkered  career,  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  Mexico,  and  trying  to  lead  a  douhlc  life.  It  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  Mexico  from  1821.  It  was  a  province 
until  1825,  and  then  a  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
separated  from  the  Federal  Government,  however,  in 
1829-32.  In  1834  Santa  Anna  commenced  the  ruin  of  the 
federal  system,  whicli  he  accomplished  in  1836.  His  odious 
conscription  in  1839,  produced  an  uprising  in  that  year  and 
another  one  in  1841  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
Yucatan.  In  1843,  Yucatan  was  ovcrcumc,  but  on  January 
I,  18116.  she  again  resumed  her  sovereignty,  on  account  of 
the  violation  by  Santa  Anna  of  the  convention  of  1843. 
Mexico  tried  to  induce  Yucatan  to  assist  her  in  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  but  she  deemed  it  to  her  interest 
not  to  do  so.  A  pan  of  Laguna,  however,  was  occupied  by 
United  Slates  naval  forces  during  the  war,  and  heavy  duties 
were  imposed  upon  trade.  Yucatan  complained  and  .<ia{d 
that  she  had  been  neutral.  In  December,  1847,  Secretary 
Buchanan  replied  that  Yucatan  was  sdll  considered  a  part 
of  Mexico,  and  had,  therefore,  been  at  war  witli  the  United 
States.  Lagima  was  not  surrendered  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  but  a  disposition  was  shown  to  stop  the  imposts.  In 
Februar}',  1S48.  Yucatan  complained  to  the  United  States 
of  the  establishment  of  the  British  colony  of  Bclisc  upon  its 
territory,  and  stated  that  some  of  the  Yucancse  wanted  to 
submit  to  Great  Britain.  In  March  and  April  following, 
internal  troubles  in  Yucatan  caused  the  Government  to  ask 
help  of  the  United  States,  England  and  France.  On  April 
3,  the  Government  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  inter- 
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vcntion.  Under  these  circumstances  Prcsidcm  Polk  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  told  of  tlic  offer  ot  Yuca- 
tan to  transfer  its  soverciEnty  to  the  United  States.  \Vhile 
he  did  not  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  he  said  it 
was  our  policy  not  to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Yucatan  to 
any  other  power.  He  advised  such  measures  as  would  scctn 
expedient  to  prevent  Yucatan  from  becoming  a  colony  of 
any  European  power.  After  quoting  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
he  proceeded  to  show  that  Yucatan  was  a  territory  to  which 
the  doctrine  should  be  applied.  "It  is  situate  in  the  GuH 
of  Mexico,*'  said  he,  "on  the  North  American  continent; 
and  from  its  vicinity  to  Cuba,  the  Capes  of  norida.  to  New 
Orleans,  and  indeed  to  our  whole  southwestern  coast,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  security  if  it  should 
become  the  colony  of  any  foreign  nation."  Mr.  Polk's  mes- 
sage stirred  up  considerable  talk  in  Congress,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  closely  connected  with  the  Cuban  question.  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Georgia,  and  others  doubled  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Unitctl  States  Govemraenl  to  render  assist- 
ance such  as  Yucatan  a~<ikcd.  Stevens  said:  "Suppose  the 
Spanish  whites  of  Yucatan  should  offer  to  sell  out  their 
country  for  protection.  Could  the  United  States  accept? 
Mr.  Ingersol!  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Yucanese  offer. 
Mr.  Root  said  that  Ingersoll's  sympathy  might  prove  to  be 
for  the  arismcrary  of  Yucatan,  nntl  not  for  tlie  democracy. 
Root  favoreil  letting  Yucatan  take  care  of  itself — unless 
we  were  ready  to  take  up  the  cause  oE  the  weaker  party  in  all 
countries — and  he  thought  that  the  administration  was  not 
going  on  a  crusade  of  pure  humanity  to  save  the  Yucanese 
from  slaughter,  unless  it  had  hopes  of  grabbing  up  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  favored  a  bill  to  enable 
Polk  to  take  militar)-  occupation  of  Yucatan,  and  he  spoke 
of  England  "hastening  with  race-horse  speed  to  seize  the 
Isthmus,  Honduras,  and  Yucatan  *  *  "  "Let  her 
get  Yucatan  and  what  would  be  the  effect  on  Southern 
interests?  Look  to  the  map  and  see  that  Yucatan  shakes 
hands  almost  with  Cuba ;  let  her  then  obtain  Yucatan,  and 
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he  had  no  more  doubi  Uiat  slie  would  ^,k\.  possi-ssiun  ol  Cuba 
than  tliat  the  tru^^  would  sprout  and  Itic  Howcrs  blos- 
som in  the  spriag;  indeed,  at  tiiis  very  hour  they  had 
possesion  ol  information  thai  Knglatid  was  endeavoring 
to  obtain  that  ieriile  island,  and  that  once  effected,  the  GuU 
of  Mexico  would  become  a  mart  clausum.  Cuba  was  said  to 
be  the  key,  and  with  Yucatan  she  would  have  both  lock 
and  key.  and  control  the  whole  oiitlut  of  the  vast  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  were  they  to  fold  their  arms  quietly  and  sec  Yuca- 
tan and  Cuba  fall  into  the  arms  of  l^ngland."  Mr.  Clayton 
asked  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  if,  in  case  of  a  rise  of  the 
negroes  against  the  whites  in  Cuba,  in  which  England,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  whites  to  aid  them,  should  give  assist- 
ance and  take  military  possession  of  Cuba,  whether  he 
woukl  be  ready  to  make  war  on  England.  Davis  said 
"Yes,"  and  he  thought  that  the  President  could  take  posses- 
sion of  Yucatan  on  the  ground  of  our  war  with  Mexico. 
Senator  Houston  favored  aiding  Yucatan  against  the 
Indians ;  and  he  cited,a5  a  precedent,  the  views  of  itie  United 
States,  in  1S25,  on  the  supposed  intention  of  Mexico  to  tnaki! 
an  attack  on  Cuba.  Concerning  England,  Cass  said:  "If  she 
lays  the  Lion's  paw  on  Yucatan  it  will  be  difficult  to  displace 
her."  He  thought  that  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  become  a 
mare  clausutn,  hut  that  it  should  he  under  American  control 
in  order  to  protect  the  great  artery  "of  a  boundless  and 
extending  West,"  and  so  wc  could  close  it  in  case  of  war. 
He  said  that  we  could  not  allow  England  to  have  Cuba ;  that 
we  would  resist  it  to  the  last,  and  he  hoped  that  Spain  would 
see  it  to  her  interest  lo  dispose  of  the  island  by  purchase. 
He  stated,  however,  that  since  Bcntwick's  speech  in  the 
Coninions,  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  British 
statesmen  as  lo  the  abolition  of  .slavery,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  he  feared  from  the  interference  of  England  in  our 
institutions.  M  lllor  said  that  political  capital  Iiad  been  made 
out  of  the  cry  about  English  interference  in  Texas  and 
California.  He  saw  no  CN-idence  of  danger  tn  that  direction, 
Calhoun  saw  no  evidence  of  English  interference  in  Yiica- 
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Ian,  and  said  ihat  Polk  had  stretched  the  Monroe  doctrine 
beyond  what  Monroe  intended.  He  declared  that  Yucatan 
was  worthless,  and  had  no  ports — and  that  he  would  not 
resist  England  if  she  attempted  to  relieve  the  Government 
there.  In  the  case  oi  Cuba,  however,  he  said  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  interfere — that  it,  like  Texas,  must  pass  to  us 
if  Spain  should  let  loose.  By  May  17,  the  internal  disputes 
in  Vucatan  bad  been  settled  and  the  senators  under  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  were  not  sorry.  But  the  Southern  sena- 
tors, and  some  others,  were  not  ready  to  give  up  hope  of 
getting  Cuba. 

As  soon  as  the  struggle  with  Mexico  was  closed,  Polk, 
ready  to  accept  more  land,  undertook  to  annex  Cuba.  On 
May  30,  1&48.  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  presidential  can- 
vass, and  even  before  the  ratification  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
he  brought  the  subject  before  the  Cabinet,  and  favored  a 
"fair  purchase."  Walker  and  Mason  of  the  Cabinet  favored 
the  plan,  but  Buchanan  objected  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  fire-brand  in  the  presidential  canvass.  It  was  under- 
stood, however,  that  Cass  was  willing  to  risk  his  chances  on 
the  issue.  On  June  6,  Polk  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Cabinet  again.  A  day  or  so  later,  news  of  the  peace  with 
Mexico  arrived.  The  Cubans  at  this  time  were  said  to  be 
ready  for  an  insurrection,  and  it  was  uncertain  when  war 
on  the  island  might  begin.  Anglo-Spanish  relations 
were  in  a  serious  tangle.  On  May  17,  Bulwcr.  the  English 
minister,  was  ordered  to  quit  Spain  in  forty-eight  hours. 
General  Quitman  wanted  to  sail  from  Mexico  with  a  force 
of  United  States  volunteers  on  a  filibustering  expedition. 
President  Polk  would  not  grant  permission  for  such  an 
expedition.  He  used  means  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
neutrality  and  stated  that  an  unsuccessful  uprising  could 
only  delay,  and  perhaps  defeat  annexation.  He  proposed  to 
let  Spain  know  that  wc  were  willing  to  buy  Cuba,  and  the 
Cabinet  unanimously  agreed,  Spanish  commercial  rcstric- 
rions  were  strongly  felt  at  this  time.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  recently  decreet!  tliat  articles  shipped  to  Cuba  in 
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foreign  vessels,  and  then  from  Cuba  to  Si>ain  in  Spanish 
vessels  would  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  if  imported 
from  the  place  of  production  direct  to  Spain  in  foreign  ves- 
sels. This  decree  prevented  the  carr^'ing  of  cotton  to  Cuba 
in  American  vessels.  The  duty  on  American  llour  imported 
into  Cuba  was  $9.50  per  barrel  if  sent  in  American  vessels, 
and  only  $2.oo  per  bam-l  if  sent  in  Spanish  vessels.  The 
Cubans  themselves  desired  a  reduction  on  this  duty,  and  in 
June  Buchanan  instructed  Saunders  at  Madrid  to  use  his 
efforts  to  secure  the  reduction. 

While  the  annexation  of  Cuba  would  probably  have  given 
some  beneficial  results,  particularly  to  llie  South,  there 
would  have  been  disadvantages  to  the  Union,  from  tlie  tact 
that  it  was  a  Spanish  island  with  a  Spanish  and  colored 
[)0]tulation.  Polk  was  a  man  of  oral  confidence.  He  and 
liuchanan  preferred  to  wrap  the  negotiations  with  Spain, 
as  to  Cuba,  in  secrecy  and  mystery,  and  take  the  people 
unawares — in  order  that  success  miglit  be  more  certain. 
They  preferred  to  keep  their  cards  to  themselves  until  the 
game  was  played.  Pulk's  instructions  to  Saunders  were 
"profoimdly  confidential."  They  were  written  June  17, 
1848,  but  they  were  licld  back  from  the  clerks,  and  not 
received  for  record  until  February  25,  1849.  I"  ^is  instruc- 
tion.s,  Polk  told  Saunders  to  begin  his  negotiations  by  a  con- 
fidential conversation  concerning  the  distractions  in  Cuba, 
the  good  faith  of  the  United  States,  and  the  danger  from 
Great  Britain.  He  told  him  to  avoid  any  absolute  refusal  in 
writing  which  might  embarrass  the  United  States  hereafter 
in  acquiring  Cuba,  and  also  suggested  that  on  account  of 
the  situation  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  and  of  relations  with 
foreign  governments  it  was  probably  better  to  avoid  record 
in  the  Cuban  negotiations. 

The  advance  of  England  into  Central  America  was  mcn- 
tione<l  as  a  reason  why  the  United  States  should  lie  anxious 
as  to  the  fate  of  Cuba.  If  this  was  a  cnld,  unfeeling, 
unfriendly  world,  and  a  vale  of  tcirs.  it  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  all  be  handed  over  to  the  corporations  and  the  Eng- 
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lisli.  iingUnd,  tempted  by  the  weakness  of  the  Central 
American  States,  was  iiyxtig  to  get  the  Caribbean  coast 
south  of  Cape  Honduras.  Stie  was  doing  this  while  claiming^ 
the  riglit  to  protect  the  Mosquito  Indians.  Polk  declared  it 
was  in  opposition  lo  her  treaty  of  1786  with  Spain,  in  which 
she  had  agreed  10  evacuate  the  Mosquito  country.  In 
1783-6.  Spain  had  g-ivcn  England  Ihc  privilege  of  getting 
logwood  within  certain  limits,  and  under  this  permission  she 
had  established  Ilalise.  Pulk  stated  ttiat  she  desired  to  get 
control  over  tlie  cuiuinunication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  by  the  Lake  Nicaragua  route.  Balise  was  only 
20Q  miles  from  Cuba,  and  Pulk  suggested  that  England's 
next  stqj  might  be  to  place  at  her  nicrty  the  American  cocn- 
nicFCC  on  the  Caribbean.  He  also  called  the  attention  of 
Saunders  to  the  recent  s-peeches  in  the  English  Parliament 
which  indicated  that  England  might  soon  take  advantage 
of  her  relations  with  Spain,  and  seize  upon  Cuba.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  a  rupture  between  England  and  Spain  was 
already  impending.  Spain  had  icnt  Sir  Henry  Buhver,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  his  passports  to  leave  in 
{orty-ciglu  hours.  If  hostilities  should  result  Polk  feared 
that  England  would  seize  Cuba  at  once,  and  he  thought  that 
she  would  anyhow  take  the  lirst  opportunity  to  obtain  pos- 
session.  He  said  that  England  knew  that  the  value  of  her 
West  Indies  would  decrease  If  the  United  Stales  should  get 
Cuba.  In  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Saunders,  Buchanan  took 
pains  to  slate  that  the  United  States  bad  used  proper  means 
to  preserve  neutrality  in  regard  to  Cuba,  and  iliat  she  was 
sti'.  willing  that  Spain  should  keep  the  cotony;  but  he 
restated  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  allow  it  to  pass 
tmdcr  the  dominion  of  no  other  European  power.  He 
urged  that  in  the  hands  of  England  it  would  ruin  the 
American  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  and  endanger 
the  union  of  the  states.  By  its  possession  England  would 
be  able  to  control  the  Gulf,  thus  injuring  not  only  the  com- 
merce of  the  West,  but  alsu  the  ci)ast  trade  to  New  Orleans. 
He  thought  that  it  was  the  British  policy  to  get  cvcrj"  com- 
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mercial  point  by  which  she  should  control  the  advance  of 
lier  cumpctitoTs  in  i:ommcrcc,  atid  Uus  was  a  reason 
for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States. 
Buchanan  said  that  the  cession  of  the  island  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Uniied  Slates  in  various  ways:  (t)  U  would 
relieve  her  of  apprehensions  concerning  England,  (a)  It 
would  command  tlie  outlet  between  Florida  and  Cuba.  (3) 
It  would  fm-iiish  a  large  revenue,  which  would  increase  with 
the  advance  of  the  population  ajid  the  development  of  the 
country.  (4)  It  would  funiish  a  field  iur  stren^hcning  the 
U'nion  by  the  extension  of  the  federal  system  of  government. 
He  also  declared  that  it  would  pay  Spain  to  sell.  He  claimed 
that  the  United  Slates  had  never  Iiad  any  agency  in  exciting 
this  (jucstion  among  the  Cubans,  but.  that  the  Creoles  hated 
Spanish  dominion  and  were  liable  to  start  an  insurrection 
at  any  time,  and  the  Cubans  appreciating  the  advantages 
of  trade,  which  would  follow  annexation,  were  ready  to  rush 
into  our  arms. 

When  Saunders  received  Buchanan's  instructions  he 
realized  that  th?re  were  many  difKctiHies  at  the  threshold 
of  his  undertaking.  The  Queen-Mother  had  interests  in 
Cuba  and  a  great  influence  over  her  daughter.  It  seemed 
that  she  would  have  to  be  paid  (or  any  loss  which  &hc  might 
sustain  by  cession  of  Cuba.  Saunders  arranged  for  a  con- 
ference with  Gt--ncral  Narvacz,  President  of  the  Council. 
In  the  conversation,  he  gradually  led  up  to  the  subject  of 
cession  by  mentioning  (i)  the  threatened  insurrection  at 
Havana  and  the  Anierican  instructions  lo  the  consul  to 
avoid  any  conduct  which  would  favor  the  insurgents;  (2) 
Buchanan's  order  to  Major-General  Butler  to  prevent  vol- 
unteers from  slopping  at  Cuba  on  their  road  home  frcwn 
Mexico :  (3)  the  American  interests  in  Cuba  on  account  of 
questions  connected  with  slavery,  and  the  American  alarm 
on  account  of  the  probable  English  policy.  He  then  stated 
that  he  had  a  special  commission  to  treat  on  the  subject 
of  Cuba.  He  did  not  use  the  word  "cession,"  and  perhaps 
Narvaez,  who  seemed  pleased  with  the  conference,  thought 
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that  he  reicrred  to  the  "security"  of  Cuba.  After  this  first 
inten'iew  Saanders  thought  it  was  better  to  let  the  subject 
rest  awhile.  He  was  convinced  that  nothing-  but  the  fear 
of  a  successful  revolution,  or  of  ihe  seizure  of  Cuba  by 
England,  would  Induce  Spain  to  part  with  it.  In  writing 
Buchanan  an  account  of  his  conference,  he  suggested  that 
the  American  guarantee  of  1840.  to  aid  Spain  in  case  Cuhs 
was  threatened,  had  made  Spain  feci  too  secure  in  that  quar- 
ter; and  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  United  States  to  say 
that  England  had  been  neutral  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  that 
t!te  United  States  would  not  feet  like  bf^ing  otlierwise  than 
neutral  in  case  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  England.  He 
said  that  whatever  might  be  our  secret  resolutions — not 
to  allow  England  to  have  Cuba — indefinite  language  to 
Spain  might  have  a  good  effect.  In  August,  Saunders 
decided  to  renew  his  efforts  lo  sound  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment. On  August  15.  he  had  an  intcr\'icw  with  tbe  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  minister  asked  him  whether  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  for  the  cession  of  Cuba,  or  for  its  security  to 
Spain;  and,  in  case  of  difficulty  with  England  whether  Spain 
couM  rely  upon  the  United  States  for  aid.  Saunders  replied 
that  it  was  the  fear  that  the  Spanish  difficulty  with  England 
might  result  in  the  British  seizure  of  Cuba,  which  liad 
caused  the  President  to  give  him  special  authority  to  nego- 
tiate concerning  Cuba.  He  intimated  that  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  desire  to  adopt  any  policy  which 
would  embarrass  it  as  a  neutral,  and  be  said  that  the  United 
States  would  prefer  to  purchase  Cuba  rather  than  to  involve 
herself  in  war  with  England.  The  Spanish  minister  could 
assure  him  of  no  prospect  for  a  cession  of  Cuba  at  that  time, 
but  he  promised  to  inform  him  in  case  anything  occiarred 
lo  change  the  situation. 

NotAvithstanding  the  intended  secrecy  of  the  negotiations 
at  Madrid,  there  was  a  leak  somewhere.  A  Madrid  tetter  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  October  20.  referred  to  negotia- 
tions which  were  probably  pending  for  the  cession  of  Cuba 
to  the  United  States.    The  letter  was  copied  in  European 
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papers,  and  a  uunibcr  ol  articles  in  Spanisli  papers  gave 
Saunders  a  knowledge  of  tlie  state  ol  the  Spanish  popular 
pulse  as  to  Cuba.  He  was  satisfied  chat  the  Governnieiti 
could  not  venture  upon  the  policy  oi  ceding  it.  1  Ic  informed 
the  Spanish  minister  that  he  had  not  been  the  suiircc  of  the 
leak.  The  minister  replied  that  he  supposed  iliat  it  was  a 
trick  of  the  newspaper  editors;  but  he  was  annoyed,  and 
said  that  the  publication  was  calculated  to  produce  a  bad 
effect  on  the  colonies.  To  the  public  he  denied  that  there 
had  been  any  negotiations. 

In  December,  Saunders  was  persuaded  to  try  again.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  certain  articles  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  HcraUi  accusing  hitn  of  not  pressing 
the  negotiation.^  with  sufficient  energy.  In  order  to  vindi- 
cate himself  he  had  another  conference  with  the  Spanish 
minister  and  informed  him  that  recent  publications  pro- 
duced tlic  impression  in  the  United  States  that  Spain  might 
be  induced  to  sell  Cuba.  The  Spanish  minister,  desiring  to 
have  it  publicly  iindcrstoo<l  that  the  United  States  had  made 
no  direct  offer,  told  Saunders  that  he  did  nut  understand 
that  the  latter  had  any  instructions  to  make  a  direct 
proposal  for  Cl^ssion.  and  that  he  wished  the  matter  to  stand 
in  that  condition.  Saunders  replied  that  he  simply  desired 
to  know  whether  liberal  terms  would  induce  Spain  to  part 
with  Cuba.  The  minister  did  not  dare  take  the  proposal, 
though  Saunders  said  he  appreciated  the  motive.  He 
believed  that  the  Spanish  people  felt  that  "sooner  than  sec 
the  island  transferred  to  any  power  they  would  prefer  to  see 
it  sunk  in  the  Ocean."  On  December  14.  Saunders  wrote 
Buchanan  that  he  thought  a  direct  proposal  would  have  met 
with  a  flat  rcfii&al,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  close  his  mis- 
sion and  return  home. 

At  this  time  there  were  new  sources  of  friction  with  Cuba. 
During  the  year  1848.  it  seems  that  many  letters,  news- 
papers and  e\-en  caricatures  rellecting  upon  Spanish  ntle 
had  been  introduced  into  Cuba  by  the  captains  and  pas- 
sengers of  American  vessels.    Spain  was  violently  opposed 
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to  liaving  herself  Uius  photographed  and  sketched;  and  the 
Spanish  consuls  in  the  United  States,  in  184H,  were  asked  to 
nam  the  capLiins  of  vessels  against  the  free  distributioa 
which  had  bccit  practiced.  Mr.  Bush,  the  steward  of  the 
American  vessel  Ckilde  Harold,  was  imprisoned  in  Cuba 
char^^cd  with  tlic  delivery  of  packages  of  papers  calculated 
to  create  an  insurrectionary  spirit.  The  United  States  con- 
sul,  K.  ii.  Campbell,  could  not  obtain  his  release,  and  h« 
protested  to  the  Couiit  of  Alcoy,  the  govenior  and  captain- 
general,  staling  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  affair  to  the 
discretion  of  the  United  States  Government.  Bush  had 
been  imprisoned  under  the  charge  of  infidtuta  (treason), 
and  it  was  objected  that  this  charge  could  not  be  sustained 
against  any  except  Spanish  citizens.  'i~hc  captain-general 
allowed  the  United  States  consul  to  sec  Bush,  and  he  also 
gave  official  answers  to  his  letters — but  he  reminded  him 
that  he  went  beyond  his  powers  in  thus  having  official  com- 
munication with  the  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  imprisonment  of  Bush  became  a  subject  of  inquiry  in 
the  American  Senate. 

The  newspaper  despatches  from  Madrid  attracted  tlic 
attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  there  was 
a  feeling  that  they  should  know  what  thoughts  had 
been  harbored  in  the  White  House  and  carried  under  lock 
and  key  to  Ilie  American  legation  at  Madrid,  fn  December, 
Miller,  of  N'ew  Jersey,  in  the  Senate,  offered  a  resolution 
that  the  President  be  instructed  to  infonn  that  body  whether 
any  negotiations  or  correspondence  had  taken  place 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  as  to  the  purchase  of 
Cuba,  and  to  request  that  he  communicate  copies  of  any 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  sug- 
gested that  the  resolution  should  be  transferred  to  execu- 
tive session,  and  said  that  he  did  not  believe  such  negotia- 
tions were  pending.  Miller  replied  that  he  merely  desired 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
rumor  that  the  President  had  opened  negotiations  without 
giving  any  intimation  to  the  country.    On  January  5.  '84Q- 
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Miller's  resolution  was  called  up.  and  it  immediately^  met 
opposition.  Ku:jk,  who  tried  tu  shut  out  debate  by  moving 
to  la.y  the  motion  on  the  tabic,  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  any  negotiations  or  correspondence  had  been  entered 
into — that  the  newspaper  rvpoits  were  only  vague  rumors. 
Miller  replied  tliat  if  there  had  bvcn  negotiations  the  coun- 
try should  know  it  before  the  object  was  consummated,  and 
he  announced  his  purpose  to  oppose  the  consummation. 
Senator  Foote,  of  Mississippi,  informed  Miller  that  he  would 
find  himself  in  an  a\\'kward  position  within  less  than  four 
months  if  he  intended  to  oppose  the  aJincxation  of  Cuba, 
for,  that  the  President-elect  had  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
it.  The  Miller  resokitiun  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  23  to  19. 
If  any  of  the  administration  senators  knew  the  secrets  of 
tlic  White  House,  they  had  no  desire  to  divulge  them.  The 
instructions  of  Uuchanan  to  Saimders  were  not  even  handed 
to  the  clerks  at  the  State  l>cpartmenl  to  place  on  the  records 
for  over  a  month  after  tliis  debate,  and  none  of  the  corres- 
pondence was  divulgetl  to  the  public  until  nearly  four  years 
thereafter. 

The  Washington  Union,  the  official  organ  of  Polk's 
administration,  stated  that  if  there  had  been  no  efFort  to 
discover  the  Spanish  views  upon  the  cession  of  Cuba  there 
should  be  an  attempt  at  once.  The  disclaimer  of  the  Span- 
ish minister,  which  stated  that  he  had  never  considered  that 
any  negotiations  had  taken  place,  led  the  Union  to  say  that 
in  case  there  was  danger  of  Kngland  potmeing  upon  Cuba 
and  closing  the  mighty  artery  of  the  West  wc  would  be 
willing  to  sound  Spain  and  know  on  what  terms  we  could 
obtain  the  island.  The  secretary  of  the  British  legation  at 
Wasliington  (Reynolds)  did  not  deny  that  Kngland  had 
ihoiighls  of  getting  Cuba.  He  had  even  said  that  after 
having  examined  the  Fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  having 
obtained  other  rare  and  valuable  information,  he  thought 
that  the  rumors  of  an  exchange  of  Gibraltar  for  Cuba  should 
receive  particular  attention.  The  Union  said  that  the  United 
Slates  claimed  the  right  10  guard  it*  own  destiny,  and  that  ft 
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could  not  allow  foreigners  to  place  their  watch  towers  in 
a  commanding  position  by  which  they  could  shape  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure  the  future  histor>'  of  America, 
la  June,  1849,  Gayton.  Secrcury  of  State,  wrote  to  Ban- 
croft, the  American  mimsler  at  London,  that  the  American 
Government  had  received  information  that  British  commis- 
sioners had  been  sent  to  the  Dominican  republic  to  get 
a  cession  of  the  Bay  of  Samana.  Bancroft  was  asked  to 
obtain  information  concerning  this  report,  and  instructed 
that  even  if  it  was  only  contemplated,  to  inquire  of  Lord 
Paimerslon  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  making  the  acquisition.  It  was  evident  at  this  time 
that  the  United  States  desired  to  keep  England  from  St. 
Doming^o  and  Hawaii  as  well  as  from  Cuba- 
Events  were  occurring  to  increase  the  watch  which  the 
Unilcd  Slates  kept  over  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean  shores.  In 
1827,  Goethe,  while  he  was  hoping  that  the  Danube  and  the 
I^ine  might  be  joined,  and  that  England  might  some  day 
control  a  canal  thruuifh  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  said  that  he  also 
longed  to  see  the  United  States  people  the  Kockics  and 
effect  a  passage  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Pacific.  The 
stem  hand  oJ  historic  necessity  pointed  to  the  realisation  of 
the  poet's  dream.  Fresh  breezes  were  blowing  from  West- 
ern states  to  fan  the  institutions  of  the  East,  The  bonds  of 
commerce  were  more  and  more  binding  the  West  lo  the 
East.  At  the  comer  of  Lake  Michigan  was  growing  up  a 
great  city  to  feel  the  puUc  and  minister  to  tlic  needs  of  an 
advancing  West — as  well  as  of  an  older  East,  that  still  con- 
tributed many  sons  of  toil  to  swell  the  throng  of  pioneers 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Emigration  never  stopped.  The 
moving  stream  of  life  flowed  on.  propelled  by  an  everlasting 
desire  to  get  bread  and  to  get  married.  The  majestic  tread 
of  civilization  was  advancing  toward  the  Pacific.  Learning 
and  labor  walked  together  arm  in  arm.  During  the  hot 
days  of  August,  1&47,  while  Scott  was  pushing  his  way 
toward  the  Mexicjm  capital,    the    stream    of    people    was 
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flowing  from  the  Easl  lo  Wisconsin,  and  to  the  \'allcys  of 
the  Mississippi  system.  Many  wltc  also  still  leaving  Europe 
to  seek  homes  In  a  new  land.  The  newspapers  announced 
that  day  after  day  the  train  of  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Kails 
Railway,  stretching  to  the  length  of  a  monstrous  serpent 
and  tilled  so  full  of  German  emigrants  that  it  seemed  like 
cruelty  lo  compel  a  single  engine  to  drag  such  enormous 
loads  in  hot  weather,  eame  into  Buffalo  and  unloaded  its 
passengers,  who  were  soon  on  their  way  across  Lake  Erie 
to  the  still  farther  West.  Population  was  rolling  so  rest- 
lessly and  so  swiftly  toward  the  West  that  McDuffic,  of 
South  Carolina,  feared  that  the  unbridled  rush  into  the  wil- 
derness would  lead  to  semi-barbarism.  He  thought  it  ludi- 
crous that  Oregon  should  ever  become  a  state  of  the  Union. 
A  bridge  over  the  difficulty  was  suggested,  however,  in 
1845.  when  A.  C.  Whitney  laid  before  Congress  the  project 
of  a  railroad  to  Oregon. 

After  the  Mexican  war,  when  the  blue  Pacific  became  our 
boundary,  and  when  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  a 
mighty  flood  of  the  world's  adventurers,  seeking  new  homes, 
found  their  way  to  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rockies  and 
gave  an  impulse  towards  seeking  a  better  communication. 
Soon,  four  thousand  persons  were  at  Sacramento,  and  the 
silent  valley  had  been  transformed  into  a  small  city  with  the 
discordant  music  and  wild  rioting  of  a  mining  camp.  The 
people  came  from  Me.\ico.  the  Sandwich  islands,  Australia, 
and  Europe  as  well  as  from  America.  When  the  potato 
crop  failed  in  Ireland  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Erin  came  to  New  England  shops  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  had  gone  to  dig  among  California  rocks.  The  cru- 
saders' blood  was  wild  with  delirium  tor  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  a  mad  rush  to  Panama  and  tn  San  Francisco. 
Boats  were  crowded.  Many  went  by  a  seven  mojiths'  voy- 
age around  Cape  Horn.  Across  the  great  plain  others 
pursued  their  way.  sometimes  subsisting  upon  the  tlesh  of 
mules  and  rattlesnakes.  The  new  republic  of  California 
rose  as  though  from  the  ocean  foam. 
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The  events  wiiich  followed  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia revived  the  dreams  of  the  early  explorers  to  find  a 
shorter  route  across  the  continent.  Plans  for  a  canal  across 
some  part  of  Central  America  had  been  considered  by  Spain 
several  times  between  1528  and  1530J  and  also  at  subsequent 
d&tcs.  In  169S,  an  English  company  with  1200  men  sailed 
to  die  JBthnius  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  canal,  but 
Spain  scot  an  expedition  to  prevent  the  enterprise.  The 
Spanish  Corteii  in  1814  decreed  that  the  canaJ  should  be 
built,  but  the  revolt  and  liberation  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies 
prevented  any  attempt  at  its  execution.  Between  1825  and 
l^SC  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  been  called  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
canal  tbroitgb  Central  America.  A  railway  was  finally  built, 
but  the  canal  project  was  not  abandoned.  From  1850  to 
the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  several  surveys  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
several  canal  companies  were  organized,  but  no  further  steps 
were  taken  until  Grant  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 

From  the  day.s  of  the  Knglish  l)uccancers  the  English  had 
been  befriended  by  the  Mosquito  Indians  who  held  the  land 
along  the  north  coast  of  Nicaragua.  Many  English  adven- 
turers had  taken  residence  there  and  selected  wives  among 
the  natives.  In  1848,  shonly  after  the  United  Slates  had 
obtained  California.  Great  Britain  established  a  protectorate 
over  the  Mosqnitos  and  forced  Nicaragua  to  recognize 
their  independence.  At  the  same  lime  by  seizing  San  Juan 
(Greytown)  and  Tigre  Island  she  held  the  keys  of  the 
isthmus  in  her  hands.  In  making  his  protest.  Buchanan, 
on  June  3.  1848.  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  llise.  the  charge  d'af- 
faires to  Central  America,  said:  "Tlie  independence  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  nations  on  this  continent  require  that 
they  should  maintain  an  .\mcrican  system  of  policy  entirely 
distinct  from  that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  To  suffer  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  European  governments  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  American  republic,  or  to  per- 
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niit  them  to  establish  new  colonies  upon  this  continent, 
would  be  to  jeopardize  their  independence  and  ruin  their 
interests."  But  this  matter  was  finally  adjusted  by  the 
Claj-ton-BuIwer  treaty  of  April  19.  1850,  wliich  provided 
that  neither  England  nor  Uie  United  States  should  ever 
have  exclusive  control  over  a  canal  in  Central  America, 
nor  have  fortitications  there,  nor  attempt  to  colonize 
or  exercise  dominion  over  any  part  of  Central  America, 
tK>r  use  any  influence  to  secure  for  one  nation  any  commer- 
cial rights  which  were  not  aUo  ofTcrcd  lo  the  other  nation. 
The  treaty  also  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the  canal. 

The  plans  for  a  route  across  Central  America  made  Cuba 
of  still  greater  importance  lo  the  United  States.  The  rapid 
development  of  California  and  its  admission,  aa  a  free  state 
caused  slavery  to  seek  acquisition  in  which  to  perpetuate 
itself.  Some  men  like  Governor  Quitman,  who  had  been 
angry  at  President  Polk  because  he  did  not  end  the  Mexican 
War  by  incorporating  all  of  that  republic  with  the  United 
States,  now  kept  their  mind  on  Cuba  and  dreamed  of  a 
future  Southern  Confederacy.  A  book,  entitled  "Cuba  and 
tiie  Cubans,"  which  was  published  in  1850,  said  that  Cuba 
would  soon  be  free,  and,  if  without  the  influence  or  aid  of  the 
United  States,  she  should  fall  to  England.  The  author 
spoke  of  the  unmatched  position  of  Cuba  "as  the  warder  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  guardian  of  the  communication  of 
the  Pacific:"  and  he  said  that  wlienevcr  she  should  break 
the  chains,  the  United  States  could  no  more  say  to  her  that 
she  n'as  naught  to  us,  than  Cuba  could  dcluch  herself  from 
her  anchorage  in  her  portals  of  the  American  sea  or  her 
guardianship  over  against  the  entrance  of  the  thousand- 
armed  Mississippi.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting Kngland  from  getting  Cuba  with  its  mtgluy  fortress. 
he  said  that  its  position  overawed  all  the  other  islaiids, 
watched  the  isthmus  routes  to  the  Pacific,  guarded  the  por- 
tals of  the  Gulf,  was  the  reservoir  of  (he  Mexican  and  the 
Mississippi  Iradc.  the  rendezvous  of  the  California  traffic 
and  the  outlet  of  a  new-born  mineral  wealth  which  would 
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control  the  mineral  market  of  CTiristendom.  In  refcrriiij; 
to  the  threats  ol  the  captain-general  to  emancipate  and  arm 
the  slaves  in  case  of  an  insurrection  by  the  Cubans  the 
author  state*!  that  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  for 
the  United  States  to  buy  Cuba  of  Spain. 

At  the  close  of  I'olk's  administration  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  widespread  feeling  that  fair  Cuba  would  soon  be 
willingly  nestling  in  the  strong  arms  of  her  ambitious  and 
energetic  American  admirer.  An  article  in  Bhckwoo^s 
Magazine  said  that  England  had  set  some  bad  precedents  for 
the  United  States,  and  that  she  herself  was  now  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  her  West  Indian  possessions.  Mr.  Madden, 
an  Englishman,  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
aiTairs  of  Cuba,  said  in  1S49,  '''■''1  there  was  a  desire  in  Cuba 
to  link  the  fortunes  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  slavery  interests,  and  that  the  annexation 
of  Cuba  would  follow  unless  slavery  should  be  broken  down 
there,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Texan  game  by  the  United 
States  be  prevented.  The  United  States  did  not  have  lh« 
eanu  btUi  that  Kngland  had,  in  case  she  had  dtsir«l  to  take 
Cuba  by  war.  She  had  no  broken  treaty  with  Spain  on  the 
slave  trade.  Rnhcrl  Tlaird.  an  Knglisliman.  who  wrote  his 
Impressions  of  the  West  Indies  in  1849,  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
undecided  whether  the  American  Govemmenl  would  act 
wisely  in  possessing  herself  of  Cuba,  and  whether  the  Span- 
ish debt  10  England  would  cnlitic  England  to  prevent  it: 
but  he  said  that  a  cession  of  Cuba  to  England  could  not  be 
expected,  and  that  its  possession  by  a  nation  which  was 
nearer  in  blood  than  any  other  nation  on  earth  might  not 
prove  to  be  objectionable.  'I'hc  American  Government  had 
stopped  the  slave  trade,  and  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States  might  accelerate  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  He  wa*  at  least  satisfied  that  the  loss  of  Cuba  would 
be  a  just  retribution  to  Spain,  and  that  its  possession  by  the 
enterprising  Americans  would  make  it  a  "better  customer  of 
England."  Tliose  in  the  United  States  who  still  favored  the 
acquisition   of  Cuba   suggested   many  advantages    which 
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would  follow.  It  would  give  neighbors  facility  for  changing 
climate;  it  would  give  us  the  military  key  to  the  Gulf;  it 
would  add  to  the  security  of  slavery*  in  the  Southern  state*. 
The  commercial  advantages  were  also  strongly  urged.  Cuba 
was  spoken  of  as  a  "point  uf  intersection  for  all  the  most 
important  lines  of  trade  and  travel  on  the  continent,"  and 
it  was  said  that  we  only  required  this  one  link  in  order  to 
belt  five  thoiisjind  miles  of  seaboard  in  close  commercial 
unity.  The  high  duties  on  flour  at  Ctiban  ports  were  a  source 
of  much  irritation.  A  writer  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga- 
sine  for  N'ovcmber.  1849,  in  speaking  of  Cuba,  declared  thai 
Spain's  policy  "to  inhospitably  bar  her  gates  with  a  chain  of 
duties  and  formalities,  put  serious  delays  and  expenses  in 
the  way  of  a  rapid  and  prohtabtc  exchange  of  bencBts 
between  opposite  sections  of  the  Union  and  bet\veen  the 
Union  and  her  neighbors."  The  writer  said:  "Whenc%-cr 
the  trembling,  restless  sea!  of  the  Gulf  drops  from  the  nerve- 
less finger  of  Spain,  there  will  he  some  envy  in  Europe,  but 
little  open  resistance  to  its  passing  into  the  grasp  of  our 
Eagle ;  and.  if  he  assumes  the  ctiarge,  Europe  will  retire  from 
this  continent,  and  thenceforth,  on  all  our  coasts  we  will  ask 
nothing  but  our  steam  marine,  and  the  splendor  of  our  flag 
to  command  the  respect  of  the  world  for  our  commerce." 

Notxvithstandi ng  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Cuba,  the  administration  which  followed  that  of  Polk  did 
not  desire  to  renew  the  proposition  for  purchase.  It  desired 
to  secure  an  abolition  of  discriminating  duties  on  American 
commerce,  and  hoprd  that  Spain  could  pay  tiie  debt  of 
$600,000.  concerning  which  there  had  been  so  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience  as  to  the  interest,  but  it  considered  that 
any  proposition  as  to  cession  of  Cuba  should  come  from 
Spain  instead  of  from  the  United  States.  It  wa.-:  seen,  how- 
ever, that  other  questions  might  lead  to  a  discussion  or 
reference  as  to  the  Cuban  question.  Secretary  Clayton  In 
his  instructions  of  August  2.  i&^g.  to  Barringer,  the  new 
minister  to  Spain,  in  regard  to  Cuba,  said ;  "On  this  excit- 
ing subject  the  President  does  not  think  that  any  particular 
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instructions  are  proper  or  necessary,  and  he  would  therefore 
avoid  them.  *  *  *  The  President  cannot  comprehend 
or  appreciate  the  motives  or  expediency  of  openly  declaring 
to  Spain  that  the  whole  power  of  the  United  States  would 
be  employed  to  prevent  the  occupation  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  Cuba,  from  passing  into  other  hands;  because  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  this  declaration  on  our  part  has  led 
to  counter  declarations  being  made  to  Spain  against  us,  of 
a  similar  character,  by  other  interested  powers."  The  new 
government  was  still  resolutely  determined  in  the  traditional 
policy,  and  believed  that  the  news  of  a  cession  of  Cuba  to 
a  foreign  power  would  be  an  instant  signal  for  war,  but  it 
did  not  desire  to  utter  threats  or  to  enter  into  any  guarantees 
with  Spain  on  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

nUBUSTERING.  THE  PROPOSED  TRIPARTITE 
TREATY,  AND  "MANIFEST  DESTINY." 


Alter  the  failure  of  Polk  to  purchase  Cuba,  tliere  were 
»omc  Americans  who,  losing  sight  of  the  principle  of  Ameri- 
can inMitiuions,  vvere  ready  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  propa- 
gandisiii  and  ti-rritorial  acquisition — to  give  Itngth  of  line 
and  plenty  of  play  to  the  passion  for  more  land.  These  men 
were  found  especially  in  the  South  where  the  interests  of 
slavery  and  the  accompanying  extensive  system  of  cultiva- 
tion constantly  needed  new  areas.  In  1850,  Senator  Hale 
ajkcd  a  Southern  friend  of  his  what  the  South  would  be  sat- 
isfied with.  He  replied,  "If  we  can  have  California  for  slave 
territof)-,  with  all  the  rest  of  it  and  then  take  Cuba,  we 
would  be  satisfied  for  a  little  while,  but  not  long."  Conces- 
sion to  the  slave  interests  only  created  new  demands  for 
more  concession.  Many  in  the  West  with  a  passion  for 
notoriety  looked  upon  Cuba  as  an  arena  where  they  could 
gratify  their  appetite  for  excitement.  .Still  others,  seeing 
Cuba  drifting  from  Spain,  and  contemplating  that  they  were 
bom  under  lucky  stars  and  lived  under  the  law  of  terri- 
torial extension,  were  impatient  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
sought  to  precipitate  events.  It  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
Cuba  would  fare  better  as  a  demoeracy.  but  there  was  a 
vag[ue  impression  that  she  desired  independence.  Books 
and  magazine  articles  were  written  to  promote  a  democratic 
rtvotmion  there,  and  to  persuade  American  citizens  to  aid 
in  wresting  this  possession  from  Spain  in  order  to  prepare 
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the  wa>-  for  annexation  to  t!ie  Unit«<l  States.    Jack-o'-ian-^ 
tern  insurrections  followed. 

Narciftso  Lopez  was  the  leader  of  the  filibusters.  Like 
Miranda  he  was  a  native  of  Venezuela.  He  was  born  in 
Caracas  in  1799,  and  had  served  for  some  time  as  an  ofii- 
c«r  in  Che  Spanish  service.  In  1822  he  retired  from  the 
Spanish  army  with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  emigrated  to 
Cuba.  From  there  he  went  to  Spain  and  became  adjutant 
o(  General  Valdcs,  governor  of  Madrid.  Afterward  he  was 
senator  for  Seville,  but  when  tlic  Cortes  refused  to  admit  the 
representative  from  Cuba  he  resigned  his  office.  When 
General  X'aJdes  becajiie  govenior-gencra!  of  Cuba,  Lopei 
returned  to  the  island  and  was  loaded  with  honors.  He  was 
employed  by  Valdcs  in  various  capacities  connected  with  the 
government  tliere.  When  O'Donnell  succeeded  Valdes.  he 
did  not  continue  the  vice-r^al  favors  to  Lopez.  Lopez  then 
retired  to  private  life,  and  soon  began  to  conspire  against 
llic  govcniment.  He  claimed  to  have  sympathy  with  tlie 
oppressed  and  distressed,  and  he  encotirngcc]  them  to  seek 
independence.  In  1849  ^"^  went  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  found  many  adventurous  spirits  ready  to  assist  him  in  his 
designs.  The  Mexican  War  had  closed,  and  many  of  the 
volunteers  who  were  thus  relieved  from  exciting  conflicts 
were  ready  to  join  him.  In  August  it  was  repurtfd  that  an 
expedition  was  preparing  to  embark  tor  Cuba,  and  the  Span- 
ish minister  at  Washington  showed  great  anxiety.  On 
August  II.  Prcsidcm  Taylor  issued  a  proclamation  against 
armed  expeditions  from  the  Uuile<l  States,  and  the  Lopez 
party  was  captured  as  it  was  leaving  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  There  was  at  this  time,  according  to  reports  sent  to^^ 
the  Secrctarv  of  the  Trcasur>',  no  general  desire  (or  a  revo-^B 
lutionary  movement  in  Cuba — unless  there  may  have  been  a 
possible  exception  in  the  case  of  tlie  region  around  Santiago. 
Men  of  property  and  consideration  were  said  to  be  content 
with  their  condition,  and  not  in  favor  of  any  movement  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  crown.    Campbell,  the  consul 
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Havana,  on  Augriist  28,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Clayton, 
said  that  many  of  the  wealthy  Creoles  would  oppose  Lopez ; 
that  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  Americans,  aiid 
that  if  the  Lopez  vessel  had  sailed  it  would  be  advisable  to 
send  a  naval  force  to  protect  the  interests  of  Amcricaas. 
The  English  consul,  in  view  of  the  disturbance  vfhich  might 
be  created  by  the  expedition  of  Lopez,  asked  tiic  British 
admiral  for  a  squadron  of  vessels  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
Englishmen  at  Havana.  That  the  Americans  were  not 
invited  to  Cuba  is  evident,  and  there  wa-s  no  excuse  for  their 
expedition.  The  United  States,  however,  was  (aithful  in  the 
discharge  of  its  obligation. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  visited  Cuba  in  1850.  said 
that  many  Europeans  there  stated  that  the  Creoles  would  be 
glad  10  see  the  island  annexed  to  the  United  States.  He 
said,  however,  that  the  people  would  not  emancipate  them- 
selves by  taking  tip  arms — tliat  there  was  distrust  between 
the  planters  and  the  peasantry,  and  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
Cuban  planters  to  speak  publicly  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Some  disaffection  had  existed  among  the 
slaves,  but  there  was  said  to  be  no  great  danger  of  a  political 
revolution  except  in  case  of  foreign  invasion."  TEie  slaves 
were  often  treated  better  than  in  the  United  States.  Preju- 
dice of  color  was  not  so  strong  in  Cuba.  People  of  mixed 
blood  were,  by  legal  forms,  smuggled  into  the  white  race; 
and.  if  they  were  rich,  even  if  their  hair  was  frizzled,  they 
could  get  into  good  society.  The  Cuban  Government 
sanctioned  making  slaves  of  the  free-born  Indians  of  Yuca- 
tan, yet,  under  the  laws  of  Cuba,  any  slave  could  purchase 
his  own  freedom  by  three  persons,  two  of  whom  were 
selected  by  a  magistrate.  The  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  would, 
witliout  new  importations  frotu  the  United  States,  have 
resulted  in  the  decline  of  Cuban  slavery. 

The  brief  political  calm  after  the  threats  of  disunion  and 
the  compromise  of  185c,  was  followed  by  clouds  which 
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ftbowed  ttiat  new  storms  were  coming.  Preparations  for  a 
new  expedition  against  Cuba  were  niaclc  opcnlv  and  in  the 
streets.  Reckless  adventurers  were  persuaded  to  risk  their 
lives  by  leaders  who  were  careful  to  risk  only  their  money. 
A  Cuban  Junta  was  formed  in  Washington.  CaJderon  dc 
la  Barca  complained  in  January,  1850,  and  Cla>lon,  on 
January  23,  authorized  the  United  Stales  attorney  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  unlawful  acts.  But  tlie  agitators  had  not 
yet  been  guilty  of  an  indictable  ofTence,  though  prepara- 
tions still  went  on.  The  crowd  snapped  its  fingers  in  tlie 
face  of  the  Government,  and  followed  the  will-o'-the-wisp. 
In  May,  Calderon  again  complained  of  the  threatened  expe- 
dition from  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  hoisting  of  the  Cuban 
flag  by  the  New  York  Sum.  Clayton  became  more  ener- 
getic in  endeavoring  lo  stop  the  filibusters,  but  Lopez 
escaped  with  a  hostile  expedition  in  May :  the  United  Stales 
sent  vessels  to  stop  him.  but  he  was  successful  in  landing. 
Two  of  his  ships  were  captured  by  the  Spanish  at  Contoy, 
a  Mexican  island.  He  himself  returned  to  Key  V\  est,  where 
he  was  arrested,  but  soon  released  by  the  district  judge 
because  sufficient  evidence  was  not  offered  by  the  Spanish 
vice-consul.  The  consul  could  only  state  his  belief,  and 
S.  S.  Prentiss,  who  defended  Lopez,  slated  before  the  court 
that  the  consul's  belief  iloated  "unsupported  in  midair 
with  not  even  a  clothes-line  to  hold  it  up."  Prentiss 
intimated  that  if  there  had  been  a  sijigle  faa  as  large 
as  a  hand  it  would  have  been  blown  up  by  the  Spanish 
consul  into  a  black  cloud  of  muttering  thunder  and  forked 
lightning.  Lopez  escaped  only  by  the  lechnicahties  of  the 
law  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people  in  the  section  where 
he  was  brought  to  trial.  The  United  States  sent  a  war  ves- 
sel to  Cuba,  with  a  message  from  the  President  lo  the  cap- 
tain-general, to  demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at 
Contoy,  Secretary  Clayton  also  objected  to  the  Spanish 
use  of  the  word  "pirates"  as  applying  to  the  Contoy  prison- 
ers. The  Spanish  Minister  of  State  argued,  with  animation, 
the  right  Jo  dislodge  the  enemies  of  her  peace  from  a  desert 
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island  of  Mexico.  Hu  claimed  that  if  Spain  did  not  liave  the 
right  to  dislodge  ihcm  it  would  virtually  make  Coiitoy 
Island  a  sacred  asylum  for  51ibustcr$.  wb-rc  tbey  need  fear 
no  molestation  from  cither  Spain  or  the  United  States.  Bar- 
ringcr,  the  United  States  minister  at  Madrid,  in  urging  the 
r«leas«  of  the  prisoners,  said  tliat  the  expedition  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  a  Spanish  leader  and  Spanish  money;  he 
denied  thai  Contoy  was  an  abandoned  desert;  he  said  the 
Uaitetl  States  had  always  done  her  duty  to  Spain — even 
when  Cuba  was  a  focus  for  real  pirates  whom  the  Cubans 
encouraged  and  protected,  and  that  the  squadrons  which 
America  then  found  necessary  to  protect  her  commerce  did 
not  violate  the  territory  of  the  Spanish  island  nor  the  Span- 
ish "desert"  places.  Secretary  Clayton  told  the  Spanish 
aathorities  that  they  should  feel  thankful  that  the  United 
States  had  prevented  matters  from  being  no  worse  than  they 
were.  He  asked  the  minister  of  Spain  to  send  the  prisoners 
home  to  the  la.nd  of  the  Eagle,  "to  encounter  a  punishment, 
which,  if  they  are  honorable  men,  will  be  worse  than  any  he 
can  inflict,  in  the  indignant  frowns  and  denunciations  of 
good  men  in  their  own  country,  for  an  attempt  to  violate  tfie 
faith  and  honor  of  the  nation  which  holds  its  cliaractcr  for 
integrity  of  more  value  and  higher  %vorth  than  all  the 
Antilles  together."  He  also  warned  the  minister  that  the 
American  Eagle  must  protect  the  prisoners,  and  that  "if  he 
unjustly  shed  one  drop  of  American  blood  at  this  exciting 
period.  It  may  cost  the  two  countries  a  sanguinary  war." 
Spain  decided  to  pardon  such  prisoners  as  had  been  con- 
demned, and  the  Havana  courts  set  the  others  free.  Soon 
afterwards  there  were  a  few  cases  of  Americans  living  in 
Cuba  who  were  banished  by  the  authorities  on  account  of 
their  politicaJ  opinion. 

The  "indignant  frowns"  of  good  Amerieans  were  not 
enough  to  prevent  the  agitation  for  a  new  expedition. 
Yulee,  in  the  Senate,  complained  that  the  executive  had 
o\'erstepped  its  constitutional  powers,  by  attempting  to  stop 
the  Lopez  expedition  without  the  authority  ol  Congress. 
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He  said  that  the  order  given  to  the  naval  vessels  to  go  to  iT 
coa^l  of  Cuba  to  prevent  llie  landing  o(  reinforcements  for 
the  insurgents  w2S  not  only  an  act  of  war,  but  that  it  was 
also  opposed  to  liberal  progress.  Public  seniinwnt  was  not 
excited  as  Yulee  hoped  it  would  be,  but  there  was  consider- 
able sympathy  with  the  preparation  for  a  new  expniition. 

After  1850  silence  on  the  slavery  (juestion  seemc*!  impos- 
sible. Slavery  extensionists  increased  their  activity.  Major 
Borland  introduced  a  memorial  from  Kentucky  asking  for  a 
peaceable  acquisition  of  Cuba.  Congressman  Clingman 
emphatically  statrd  that  the  slavchohiers  woiiU!  annex  new 
Mexican  territory  as  soon  as  they  needed  it;  that  the 
region  beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  with  or  without  govern- 
ment aid.  was  destined  to  be  revolutionized  by  American 
emigrants,  and  occupied  by  the  slaveholding  population; 
that  the  Government  might  as  well  trj*  to  curb  the  waves  of 
the  ocean  as  to  try  to  prevent  Southern  settlers  from  filling 
up  the  region  around  the  Gulf,  inchiding  Yucatan  and  per- 
haps the  northern  coasts  of  South  America. 

The  last  Lopez  expedition  into  Cuba  occurred  in  1851. 
On  July  4.  a  few  worn-out  fugitives  met  and  declared  the 
independence  of  Cuba — mentioning  the  evils  and  horrible 
iniquities  which  had  been  perpetrated, and  to  which  they  had 
so  long  submitted.  Among  other  reasons  given  for  inde- 
pendence were  the  following :  Deprivation  of  Cubans  from 
holding  public  office,  restriction  on  the  free  action  of  enter- 
prise, exactions  from  officials,  threats  against  the  press,  mili- 
tar>'  commissions,  and  burdens  caused  by  the  quartering  of 
troops  in  Cuba.  Loper,  twice  unsuccessful,  had  at  this  time 
joined  a  few  speculators  who  had  wild  dreams  of  the  wealth 
which  the  conquest  of  Cuba  would  give.  The  speculators 
gave  money  and  Lopez  issued  Cuban  bonds  in  which  the 
people  might  invest.  Lopez  asked  Jefferson  Davis  to  lead 
the  expedition,  but  he  declined  and  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mended Robert  K.  Lee.  Lee  also  refused  on  accoimt  of  his 
place  in  the  United  States  Army.  So  Lopez  led  the  expe- 
dition himself.    He  got  followers  by  assuring  them  that  in 
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Cuba  all  the  plans  were  set  for  an  easy  revolution — that  even 
the  Spanish  soldiers  would  join  the  invaden> — and  he  said 
that  each  soldier  would  g€t  at  least  five  thousand  doUars. 
Some,  who  were  not  willing  to  risk  their  lives  nor  their 
money,  favored  the  project  because  they  hoped  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  In  April,  there  were  nimors  of  the 
intended  invasion,  and  the  President  issued  a  proclamalion 
of  warning.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
remembered  our  past  a-wuranccs,  and  were  energetic  in  ask- 
ing tiie  authorities  to  keep  a  watch  to  prevent  the  expedi- 
tion ;  but  on  August  3,  Lopez,  with  his  four  hundred  ill- 
informed  youths,  escaped  from  New  Orleans,  and  on  .A.ugust 
12  landed  in  Cuba.  The  nicmbcrs  of  (he  expedition  soon 
foand  that  they  were  in  a  hostile  country,  though  for  a  time 
the  star  of  Lopez  was  in  the  ascendency,  A  force  of  Spanish 
troops  was  routed  and  the  Spanish  commander  was  killed. 
Still  the  country  did  not  rise.  When  Lopez  started  for  the 
interior  he  left  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  coast  to 
guard  the  baggage.  Seeing  that  the  Creoles  did  not  rise. 
Crittenden,  instead  of  joining  Lopez,  attempted  to  escape  by 
taking  to  the  sea  in  boats.  The  Spanish  forces  succeeded  in 
defeating  his  escape,  and  in  returning  all  his  fifty  men  to 
Cuba  as  prisoners.  Crittenden  and  his  men  were  tried,  con- 
demned and  put  to  death.  Lopez  was  soon  completely 
routed,  and  he  himself  was  executed  at  Havana.  The  Cuban 
question  had  become  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  street 
and  cafe  at  New  Orleans.  Excitement  increased  when  it 
was  learned  that  Crittenden  and  his  fifty  men  had  been  shot. 
Rioters  broke  into  the  oPRcc  of  the  Spanish  consul, 
destroyed  the  archives,  defaced  the  portraits  of  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  tore  the  Span- 
ish flag  into  tatters  and  shreds.  The  police  did  not  inter- 
vene, but  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Webster,  promptly 
acknowledged  the  wrong.  For  several  days  the  executive 
Mas  busy  interceding  for  leniency  toward  the  remaining 
prisoners  in  Cuba  in  order  to  allay  the  passions  at  New 
Orleans,  and  on  account  of  the  family  relations  of  some 
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of  the  men.  Tlie  President  promptly  said  that  Spain 
stiould  be  indemnified  for  the  New  Orleans  lawlessness, 
and  in  1852  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  injuries 
to  the  Spanish  consul  and  other  Spanish  subjects  at  New 
Orleans  and  Key  West 

Some  who  joined  the  Lopez  expedition  were  of  good 
Southern  families,  but  the  Mexican  War  had  fired  them  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  battle.  Some  who  joined  thought 
there  was  an  understanding  between  Lopez  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales  that  if  the  Cubans  succeeded 
in  organizing  3  de  facto  government  the  United  States 
would  promptly  recognize  it  and  give  it  such  encouragement 
and  protection  as  circttmiitanccs  would  justify.  At  this  day 
it  seems  foolish  that  a  few  hundred  men,  poorly  armed  and 
badly  equipped  should  have  attempted  to  capture  a  large, 
wealthy  and  populous  island  and  to  organize  a  rebellion 
among  a  native  population  unfit  for  self-government  and 
entirely  impreparcd  for  revolution.  Lope*  staked  every- 
thing on  his  attempt,  and  had  he  been  successful  he  would 
probably  have  been  stamped  as  one  of  the  world's  heroes. 
The  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  Lopez  expedition  and 
the  insults  to  the  Spanish  citizens  in  the  United  States  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Webster  to  restate  the  policy 
o(  the  United  States  as  to  Cuba.  The  Spanish  Govemmeae 
had  already  been  often  informed  that  the  United  States 
desired  no  political  change  which  would  transfer  Cuba  from 
Spain.  Webster  in  his  letter  to  Barringer,  the  minister  at 
Madrid,  in  i85[,  drew  the  attention  of  Spain  to  the  incon- 
veniences which  had  occurred  in  the  i>ast,  and  which  were 
liable  to  rise  again  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  terri- 
tory. He  said  that  steam  had  increased  the  proximity 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  and  made  them  much 
nearer  neighbors  than  they  were  many  years  before  when 
American  armed  vessels  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  the 
pirates  who  then  found  refuge  in  Cuban  ports ;  and  he  stated 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  two  governments  to  keep  a  closer 
and  stricter  watch  to  prevent  treaty  violations.    The  United 
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States  was  resolved  lo  perform  her  duty  faithfully,  and  the 
President  thought  it  was  wise  "to  suffer  oblivion  to  cover 
tlie  past."  Spain  u'as  asked  to  be  Irnient  with  the  deluded 
men  whom  Leper  had  induced  to  go  on  a  wild  goose  chase. 
Schemes  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  (ell  into  disrepute,  and 
coquetting  with  the  Spanish  inaidfu  across  the  Florida 
straits,  against  the  wishes  of  her  mother,  became  less  popu- 
lar. In  March  and  Novenihcr,  1853.  there  were  rumors  of 
new  expeditions  being  fitted  out.  but  it  seems  that  they  were 
suspended  for  want  of  funds.  People  had  concluded  that 
they  had  no  money  to  hang  on  Cuban  trees.  Public  opinion 
did  not  loudly  assert  itself  in  favor  of  Cuban  independence, 
for  it  was  seen  that  Cuba  did  not  desire  freedom  earnestly 
enough  to  exert  herself  to  obtain  it.  If  some  Americans 
screamed  for  revenge  and  posted  placards  in  narrow  streets 
calling  for  mass -meetings,  the  thoughtful  people  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  respond  excitedly  to  the  call  lo  force 
liberty  and  independence  upon  those  who  did  not  want  it. 
But  a  new  play  was  now  put  upon  the  political  stage.  Demo- 
cratic politicians  openly  declared  that  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  n-as  to  be  a  party  question.  Democratic  papers  all 
Over  tlic  Union  took  up  the  cry.  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South  spoke  of  the  "probable  annexa- 
tion of  more  sugar-growing  states  to  the  Union."  Those 
who  in  the  interests  of  liberty  favored  the  extension  of  terri- 
tory over  which  the  Eagle  might  soar  were  yoked  in  alliance 
to  the  dogroatists  and  promoters  of  slaverj- — until  the  anom- 
alous combination  finally  collapsed  in  a  quarrel.  The 
desires  of  this  combination  were  favored  for  a  time  by  the 
anomalous  condition  of  Cuba.  Spain  had  not  been  prompt 
in  paying  the  interest  on  the  debt  due  the  United  States ;  the 
need  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Spain  was  felt — for 
Spain  said  that  the  treat>'  of  1795  did  not  apply  to  the  colon- 
ies :  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  were  liable  to  arise  con- 
cerning Cuba,  the  American  Govcrnmrnt  also  felt  that  the 
functions  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Havana  should  be 
extended,  and  that  the  governor- general  should  be  given 
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power  to  act  in  certain  cases  uHthout  referring  to  Madrid, 
3ocx>  miles  away.  Tlie  policy  of  England  also  offered  an 
excuse  which  furnished  a  semi -transparent  cloak  by  which 
the  Democratic  combination  could  cover  up  the  nakedness 
o(  their  motives.  There  had  been  controversies  between  Great 
firilain  and  Spain  over  Cuba  for  several  years, but  it  was  satd 
tliat  Spain  was  enabled  to  resist  England,  in  carrying  out 
the  stave-trade  treaty,  until  the  advent  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  united  with  the  linglish  Cabinet  in  a  policy  affecting 
their  interests  in  two  hemispheres.  In  order  to  secure  the 
suppression  of  ihe  slave  trade.  England  claimed  the  right  to 
examine  the  title  by  which  slaves  in  Cuba  were  held  in  bond- 
age. 1841-3  Spain  had  resisted  the  English  demands. 
After  the  diplomatic  relations,  which  had  been  broken  in 
1848.  were  restored  in  April,  1850,  Spain  again  resisted  the 
British  demands ;  but  at  the  time  Loiiez  was  threatening 
Cuba,  the  English  Gwemment  infonncd  Spain  that  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  might  have  to  lake 
matters  into  her  own  hands,  Palmerston  claimed  to  have 
no  desire  to  violate  the  rights  of  Spain,  but  he  said  :  "Great 
Britain  will  no  longer  be  bafilcd."  England  was  favorable 
to  emancipation  as  well  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
In  1851  Lord  Palnierston  instructed  the  British  ambassador 
at  Madrid  to  say  to  the  Spanish  minister  that  if  steps  were 
provided  for  the  emancipation  ol  slaves  in  Cuba  it  would 
tend  to  content  the  people  of  the  island  and  strengthen  the 
connection  with  Spain — as  well  as  to  "create  a  most  power- 
ful clement  of  resistance  to  any  scheme  for  the  annexation 
to  the  United  States." 

The  report  in  185 1,  that  England  and  France  had  given 
orders  to  their  fleets  in  the  West  Indies  to  preserve  Cuba 
to  Spain  by  forcibly  preventing  any  further  landing  of  fili- 
busters, revived  the  question  of  searth  or  visitation.  In 
September,  Acting  Secretary  Derrick  objected  to  visitation. 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  only  a  belligerent  right.  On 
October  2,  President  Fillmore  in  a  note  to  Webster,  said 
that  the  protection  of  Cuba  by  English  vessels  involved  a 
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right  o(  search  Ihat  would  annoy  and  disturb  hicndly  rcla- 
lioiis.  Webster  replied  lliat  wc  could  not  submit  to  Eng- 
lish interference  mth  American  vessels,  and  he  quoted  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  saying  that  wc  ought  to  make  war  on 
England,  if  necessary,  rather  than  to  a^iimusce  in  her  acqui- 
sition o(  Cuba.  Acting  Secretary  Crittenden  intimated  ta 
the  ministers  of  Spain  and  England  tliat  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  American  vessels  or  to  protect  Cuba,  might  lead 
to  serious  complications — that  it  might  give  the  British  a 
ce  to  get  possession  of  Cuba.  After  Kossuth  left  Eng- 
in  1851  Pahnerston's  organ,  the  London  Globe,  ivitx- 
matcd  that  S]>ain,  France  and  England  contemplated  a 
compact  to  enforce  ilie  right  of  search  in  Cuban  waters; 
but  eight  out  of  ten  weekly  London  papers  repudiated  the 
idea  and  said  thai  the  temper  of  the  English  people  was 
opposed  to  hcin?  involved  in  troubles  with  their  trans* 
Atlantic  brethren. 

The  idea  of  guaranteeing  Cuba  lo  Spain  was  revived  in 
the  correspondence  of  1852.  After  the  Lopez  attempt  (in 
1849)  to  stimulate  enterprises  against  Cuba  a  writer  in 
Prasff's  Magasine  (London)  said  that  the  Americans  had 
already  set  their  hearts  upon  the  possession  of  the  istlmius, 
and  that  Cuba  was  to  be  only  a  stepping-sionc  in  that  dirn:- 
tson.  By  the  two,  she  could  control  the  trade  of  the  world 
which  passed  in  that  direction ;  and  it  was  suggested  that 
there  should  be  a  convention  guaranteeing  Cuba  to  Spain. 
In  January,  1852,  the  Spanish  Government  desired  that 
England  might  secure  an  abnegatory  declaralion  on  the 
part  of  France,  the  United  Stales  and  England  in  regard  to 
Cuba.  On  March  17.  Tiirgol  had  received  a  despatch  from 
Madrid  that  the  Spanish  Government  feared  that  a  fresh 
expedition  against  Cuba  was  being  organized  at  New 
Orleans.  It  was  deemed  an  opportune  lime  to  urge  a  joint 
agreement  in  favor  of  Spain.  On  April  8.  Lord  Malmsbury 
addressed  Crampton,  the  British  minister  at  Washington, 
as  to  the  recent  attacks  on  Cuba,  said  that  England  and 
France  agreed  with  the  past  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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and  proposfd  ihat  ziii  arrangement  sliouM  be  made  to  pre-^ 
elude  all  fttlure  hazartl  of  collision  between  the  three  powers 
in  event  of  aggression  on  Cuba.  He  said  that  since  all  three 
parties  liad  agreed  to  repudiate  all  thought  of  appropriating 
Cuba,  ihcy  might  properly  sign  a  tripartite  arrangement  dis- 
claiming all  designs  "both  now  and  hereafter."  This  idea 
iiiay  have  been  suggested  to  Malmsbury  by  the  Cla\lon- 
IJuIwer  treaty.  Cranipton  read  the  proposed  project  to 
Webster  who  concurred  in  the  views  as  to  Cuba  and  said 
tlwt  he  would  con.'iider  the  proposal  as  to  a  convention.  A 
few  days  later,  Webster  wrote  to  Barringcr  thai  the  United 
States  could  not  afford  to  sec  a  combination  of  England  and 
France  for  the  protection  of  Cuba,  and  that  if  Spain  would 
agree  not  to  cede  it  to  any  European  power  she  could  rely 
upon  the  United  States  to  assist  her  in  its  defense  and  preser- 
vation. At  tlie  same  time  he  intimated  to  Crampton  that 
while  the  United  States  had  no  designs  on  Cuba,  it  was  Iier 
policy  to  avtMd  alliances.  In  speaking  of  not  desiring  a 
voluntary  cession  of  the  island  by  Spain,  Cranipton  thought 
that  Webster  studiously  used  the  word  "European." 

Crampton  kept  his  government  well-informed  as  to  affairs 
relating  to  Cuba.  On  May  17,  he  wrote  Malmsbury  that  an 
expedition  against  Cuba  was  doubtless  meditated  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  States.  On  Jime  20.  he  wrote  that  it 
seemed  suspended  from  want  of  funds.  He  thought  tlial 
most  of  the  funds  for  the  Lopez  expedition  had  been  raised 
in  Cuba.  In  a  note  to  Webster,  on  July  8,  Crampton  spoke 
of  the  position  of  Cuba  as  to  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  said  that  it  made  it  necessary  for  the  powers 
to  assure,  so  far  as  possible,  "the  present  and  future  neu- 
trality of  the  island."  He  said  that  Spain  owed  money 
to  English  and  French  subjects  and  to  the  French 
Government,  and  that  by  the  neutrality  of  Cuba  she  would 
be  enabled  to  reduce  her  expenses,  to  pay  her  debts,  and  to 
remove  part  of  the  high  tariff  at  Havana,  of  which  the 
United  States  had  ciwnplained  so  often.  In  desiring  the 
prescr\*ation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  Cuba,  Cramp- 
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ton  said  that  England  and  France  asked  no  more  than  the 
United  States  had  at  previous  times  conlcniplatcd.  On 
account  of  the  sickness  and  dealh  of  Webster,  Crampton's 
note  was  not  answered  until  December  i.  In  the  meantime, 
Cranipton  had  infoniiation  of  a  conspiracy  for  an  expedition 
against  Cuba.  On  November  i.  he  heard  that  800  men 
liad  actually  left  New  York  for  Cuba,  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  rumor.  ]n  November,  in  response  to  a  call 
from  the  llousc  of  Representatives,  documents  showing  the 
past  policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  Cuba  were  published. 
Crampton.  in  sending  these  documents  to  the  London 
Government,  stated  that  the  publication  would  proba- 
bly add  weight  and  significance  to  the  tripartite  proposal, 
for  that  in  all  the  proceedings  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba, 
the  motive  was  continually  put  forward  that  it  was  a  sup- 
posed design  of  Great  Britain  to  get  it.  He  said  that  those 
who  favored  the  annexation  to  the  United  States  would  now 
be  deprived  of  the  argument  by  which  they  had  hoped  to 
manufacture  feeling  in  favor  of  It.  Seeing  that  the  United 
States  would  probably  not  accede  to  the  proposals  for  the 
tripartite  agreement,  M.  de  Isturiz  said  that  if  the  United 
States  did  not  adhere  to  the  proposed  declaration  it  was  the 
desire  of  Spain  that  England  and  France  should  declare  that 
they  never  would  allow  any  other  power,  European  or 
American,  at  any  time  to  possess  itself  of  "Cnba,  either  by 
cession,  alienation,  conquest  or  insurrection  of  the  same." 

The  feeling  that  nature  had  made  two  continents  with 
separate  interests  led  the  American  Government  to  reject 
the  tripartite  proposal.  The  United  States  had  only  a  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  fate  of  Turkey ;  why  should  England  and 
France  watch  the  fate  of  Cuba,  which  lay  under  America's 
nose  and  right  arm  ?  In  seventy-five  years  England.  France, 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  lost  vast  colonies.  The  United  States 
had  become  large  and  peaceful;  it  had  needed  territory  and 
had  purchased  it.  The  Mississippi  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
roll  through  foreign  dominions.  If  necessary,  the  United 
States  might  in  the  future  acquire  more  territory,  and  it  did 
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not  desire  to  bind  its  developing  chest  and  growing  muscle. 
America  did  not  need  to  be  propped  up,  and  she  did  not  see 
the  use  of  ioinine  any  alliance,  holy  or  unholy,  for  prop> 
ping  up  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  his  note  to 
Crampton,  on  December  I,  1852,  Secrclary  Everett  ga.ve 
several  reasons  \ihy  the  United  States  Government  would 
not  join  in  the  tripartite:  (i)  The  Senate  would  not  favor 
such  an  arrangement.  (2)  Since  the  days  of  Washington  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  entangling 
alliances.  To  enter  a  compact  disclaiming  all  intention  to  get 
Cuba  was  inconsistent  with  our  principles,  policy  and  tradi- 
tions. Our  treaty  with  France  of  1778  had  nearly  involved  us 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  when  France  asked  us 
to  defend  the  West  Indies  from  England.  Thtrc  was  no  de- 
sire to  have  stich  another  alliance.  (3)  It  was  unequal.  While 
the  President  did  not  covet  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  he  con- 
sidered its  condition  as  mainly  an  American  question.  Cuba 
was  remote  from  Europe,  but  its  relations  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  United  States.  France  and  England 
cotild  take  Africa  without  our  objection,  but  an  attempt  on 
Cuba  would  indicate  designs  in  the  western  hemisphere 
which  would  necessarily  alarm  the  United  States.  The  tri- 
partite, it  was  stated,  would  disable  the  United  States  from 
making  acquisitions  by  the  natural  order  of  events,  and 
without  disturbing  foreign  relations.  Cuba  guarded  the 
Mississippi  and  not  the  Thames  or  Seine.  It  was  territori- 
ally and  commercially  valuable  to  the  United  States,  though 
its  incorporation  at  that  time  was  for  domestic  reasons  con- 
sidered hazardous.  The  United  Stales  was  not  seizing 
islands  in  the  Mcdilrrrancan,  and  she  would  not  take  Cuba 
by  force  except  in  a  just  war.  She  had  no  desire  to  be  a 
disgrace  to  civilization.  There  were  many  inconveniences 
growing  out  of  her  relations  to  Cuba;  there  was  need  of  a 
shorter  route  for  sctthng  troubles;  but  the  United  Stales 
had  ftiiniled  her  international  obhgations  and  would  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  (4)  Ft  would  strike  a  death-hlmv  to  our  con- 
servatism and  give  an  impulse  to  lawless  expeditions  instead 
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ol  lessening  ihem  as  Tiirgot  and  Maimsbiiry  had  inferred. 
(5)  It  could  only  be  transitory  and  could  not  disable  the 
United  States  lor  all  time.  In  iwciity  years  England  and 
France  miKlit  not  wisli  Spain  to  keep  Cuba, 

The  tripartite  was  not  suitt.'(t  fur  a  rapidly  changing  new- 
world.  In  one  hundred  years  great  events  had  occurred  in 
America,  which  had  completely  changed  the  relations  with 
Europe.  She  was  escaping  (rom  the  wilderness.  Condi- 
tions had  been  provisional  and  temporary  but  progressive. 
France  had  disappeared  from  the  western  map  in  1763 ; 
England  had  lost  her  most  prosperous  colonies  in  1783; 
the  United  States  had  purchased  Louisiana  from  France  in 
1803.  and  Florida  from  Spain  In  1819;  momentous  revolu- 
tions in  Europe  had  caused  Spain  to  lose  from  California  to 
Cape  Horn,  and  had  brought  a  new  world  tnto  existence 
to  redress  the  powers  of  an  old  one ;  the  prosperous  march 
of  America  went  on.  and  Texas  had  been  annexed;  "the 
law  of  our  political  existence  operated"  after  Ihc  Mexican 
War,  and  (rcc  dynamic  institutions  were  extended  lo  new 
regions ;  California  completed  the  circuit  and  gave  homes 
to  people  who  were  coming  to  our  bosom  from  all  the  lands 
of  the  earth ;  could  Europe  be  unfriendly  because  wc  were 
feeding  her  starving  millions  and  giving  gardens  to  Euro- 
pean want?  Everett  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  manifest 
destiny  as  applied  lo  oiir  past,  and  said  that  the  fortunes  of 
Cuba  could  not  be  fixed  by  compact  any  more  ilian  the 
Giiif  Stream  could  be  dammed;  but  ho  was  willing  to  leave 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  could 
resist  the  mighty  current  of  events,  though  he  suggested 
that  Cuba  was  costing  Spain  more  than  the  whole  navy  of 
the  United  States. 

Everett  mentioned  five  contingencies  which  might  press 
upon  the  United  Stales  the  necessity  ol  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  (1)  Change  of  circumstances  (domestic).  (2) 
Amicable  arrangements  with  Spain  (purchase).  (3)  Aji  act 
in  lawful  war  (conquest).     (4,)  Consent  of  the  inhabitants 
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(looking  to  independence),     (g)  The  ovcr-niling  nece 
of  sclf-prescrvalion. 

England's  main  interest  in  Cuba  was  to  stop  the  slave 
trade  and  restrict  the  growth  of  slavery.  In  January,  1853, 
Lord  John  RusbcII  wrote  to  Lord  Howden,  at  Madrid : 
"Your  Lonlship  may  be  assured  that  however  friendly  the 
counciLi  of  Her  Majesty  may  be  to  Spain— whatever  may  be 
the  interest  of  this  country  not  to  see  Cuba  in  the  hands  of 
any  other  power  than  Spain,  yet.  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  destruction  of  the  trade  which  conveys 
natives  of  Africa  to  become  slaves  in  Cuba,  will  furnish  a 
large  compensation  for  such  a  transfer.  For  such  an  exhi- 
bition of  public  feeling  the  government  of  Spain  should  be 
prepared."  These  sentiments  were  Impaned  to  Conde  de 
Alcoy  by  Ijord  Howden,  and  on  February  9.  Conde  replied, 
regretting  the  Iiint  given,  and  saying  that  such  a  change  of 
opinion  in  England  would  be  a  triumph  for  the  partisans 
of  force  against  the  law  of  nations,  but  that  if  the  case 
arrivfd.  Spain  could  do  her  duty  without  counting  the  ele- 
ments of  resistance. 

Lord  Russell,  after  receiving  the  American  note  of 
December  1.  wrote  Crampton  that  he  thought  Everett  went 
into  unnecessary  arguments  when  he  reminded  him  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  Revolution,  the  growth  of  power, 
and  the  extension  of  territory  which  had  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States.  He  could  not  agree  that  the  tri- 
partite was  unequal.  He  said  that  Spain  bad  ceded  Amer- 
ican territory  to  European  nations  in  the  past — that  Eng- 
land now  owned  Trinidad,  once  a  colony  of  Spain,  and  that 
Prance  had  once  owned  Louisiana  by  a  cession  of  Spain; 
and  that  England  and  France  having  possessions  in 
American  seas,  were  interested  in  the  question  of  Cuba,  and 
that  Jamaica  was  neaj-cr  to  Cuba  than  wzs  any  portion  of 
the  United  SlateH.  In  reply  to  Everett's  statement,  that 
the  tripartite  gave  an  impulse  to  lawless  expeditions, 
he  said  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  hoped  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  insensible  to  the  etemal  laws  of 
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right  and  wrong,  peace  and  friendship,  duty  of  neighbors, 
and  to  the  rulcii  of  inlcrnational  rdations.  He  significantly 
added  tliat,  while  tlic  right  of  the  Uiiited  States  to  reject  the 
proposal  was  admitted,  "Great  Britain  must  at  once  resume 
her  entire  liberty,  and  ujiun  any  occasion  that  may  call  for 
it.  l)c  inc  to  act  cither  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
powers,  as  to  her  may  seem  fit."  On  March  8,  1853,  Marcy 
became  Secretary  of  State,  but  Everett,  not  liking  the  sar- 
casm of  Russell's  tone  in  Parliament,  and  in  his  note  to 
Cranipton,  decided  lo  reply  as  a  private  citizen.  On  Sep- 
tember 17.  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Russell  stating  that  he 
had  mentioned  t}ie  absorption  of  territory  by  the  United 
States  merely  as  an  illustration  that  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  had  been  natural  and  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nations;  he  had  desired  lo  counteract  the  European 
feeling  that  Americans  were  land  pirates.  In  reply  to  the 
statement  as  to  the  nearness  of  Cuba  to  Jamaica,  he  said  that 
Jamaica  did  not  bear  the  same  relation  to  England  as  the 
American  states  did  to  the  United  States.  He  also  declared 
that  Jamaica  was  2  burden  ujjon  the  British  trcasur>\  He 
suggested  that  the  United  Slates  had  as  good  a  right  to 
obtain  Cuba  by  voluntary  cession  as  England  had  to  get 
Trinidad  by  compulsory  cession.  He  said  that  there  was  a 
wide  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  the  Cubans  were  justly 
disaflccted,  and  tltat  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  misguided 
young  men  had  joined  in  an  invasion;  England  and  France 
had  l)cen  doing  their  share  of  annexation,  and  the  United 
States  did  not  need  to  he  advised  of  the  "utility  of  those  rules 
for  the  observance  of  international  relations" — for  she  had 
studied  them  as  the  victims  of  European  systematic  violation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur)'.  As  an  j\merican 
citizen,  Everett  did  not  covet  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  but  he 
declared  that  the  United  States  was  not  done  growing,  and 
that  representative  government  was  not  done  extending. 

Fillmore's  administration  did  not  favor  any  schemes  for 
getting  Cuba.  In  the  President's  message  of  1852,  he  men- 
tioned the  trouble  and  alarm  which  grew  out  of  the  refusal 
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of  the  Captain -General  of  Cuba  to  allow  the  landing  of  mail 
and  passengers  in  certain  cases,  but  he  was  convinced  that 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  annex  Cuba  in  order  to  avoid 
inconvenience  to  our  commerce.  He  regarded  the  incor- 
poration of  Cnba  into  the  Union  ai  that  time  as  "fraught 
with  serious  peril,"  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  Cuban 
people,  and  the  danger  of  aiTecling  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  South  and  reviving  the  conflicting  opinions  which  had 
been  compromised  in  1850.  On  December  ly.  a  few  days 
after  the  message.  Everett,  in  writing  to  Kivcs  at  Paris,  con- 
cerning steps  taken  by  Kngland,  Trance  and  the  United 
States  10  preserve  peace  in  East  San  Doming^,  said  that  the 
United  Slates  acted  from  disinterested  motives,  and  that 
there  was  no  desire  to  convert  the  West  Indies  into  a  theatre 
of  national  competition  for  exclusive  advantages  and  terri- 
torial acquisition.  Men  like  Giddings,  in  the  Democratic 
party,  agreed  with  the  policy  of  the  Fillmore  administra- 
tion :  he  ^vas  ready  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  to  represent 
the  peopJe  without  waiting  for  pariy  instructions ;  he  hoped 
that  Fierce  wnuld  continue  tu  prevent  the  filibusters  from 
carrying'  out  their  national  crime ;  the  only  way  to  get  Cuba 
was  by  peaceable  and  quiet  purchase,  and  he  thought  that 
the  influence  of  eleven  Spanish  members  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives  would  not  be  worth  the  one  hundred  million 
dollars  which  the  recent  printed  documents  showed  that 
Polk  had  offered.  He  said  that  there  were  suppressed 
volcanoes  slumbering  in  Cuba;  and  tliat  annexation  wmild 
rock  the  Union  to  its  centre,  and  devastate  the  South  by  a 
servile  war.  The  800.000  negroes  would  require  a  vast 
military  force  to  hold  thera  in  subjection.  Giddings  con- 
cliwlcd  that  Cuba  would  not  be  annexed.  He  said  tliat 
Spain  would  not  sell  it.  and  that  we  could  not  get  it  so  long 
as  the  friends  of  liberty  called  attention  to  the  wrongs  of 
slavery  ;  the  schemes  of  the  filibusters  would  l>e  prevented  by 
the  fear  that  Spain  would  free  the  slaves  ;  slaver)*  could  only 
exist  in  peace,  not  in  war.  He  prophesied  that  freedom 
would  come  to  Cuba  even  under  Spanish  rxile — ^thc  employ- 
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ment  of  Chinese  had  b^cn  far  more  profitable  than  slaves, 
and  the  laws  of  emancipation  were  far  irore  favorable  tlian 
in  the  United  States. 

rillmorc's  administration  was  too  conservative  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  not  aggressive 
enough;  they  said  it  had  treated  the  young  republic  as  if  it 
was  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  when  it  had  reached  the 
first  phase  of  its  giant  manhood.  Those  who  comhincd 
upon  Pierce  for  President  desired  a  bold  and  defiant  foreign 
policy.  Not  even  military  glory  was  enough  to  waft  the 
Whig  craft  into  tlit  presidential  port;  but  the  balloon  of 
young  America  was  well  inflated,  and  it  was  swept  on  by  a 
strong  soxithem  breeze.  Scott,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
President,  was  characterized  by  the  opposition  organs  as 
"the  peacock  of  politics" — the  "fuss,  feathers  and  fireworks." 

The  platform  managers  of  those  who  soared  under 
the  label  of  "Democracy"  advertised  and  prophesied  a 
brilliant  foreign  policy.  They  said  tlie  young  republic  had 
reached  the  tide  in  her  afTairs  when  she  could  gra.sp  the 
(^porlunity  to  bury  "(ogyisni.'"  reform  the  navy,  brush  the 
cobwebs  from  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  let  her  light  shine 
from  the  tops  of  her  conmiercial  craft  to  diffuse  knowledge 
and  freedom  unto  all  lands,  They  were  intoxicated  with 
the  progress  of  historical  events,  and  desired  to  ride  like 
Nunndian  cavalry — with  spurs  and  without  bridles — imrc- 
stricted  by  treaties  and  laws.  Their  old  men  dreamed  dreams 
and  their  young  men  saw  visions. 

Man  was  winning  in  the  fight  against  physical  difficulties 
and  was  making  nature  his  servant.  He  had  digged  great 
ditches  for  ships  »n<l  had  enabled  the  restless  ocean  to  take 
to  his  arms  the  beautiful  western  sylvan  maidiMi.  Erie,  the 
goddess  of  the  crj-stal  lakes.  He  had  turned  swamps  into 
cities  which  blossomed  with  industry.  He  had  annihilated 
time  and  distance:  he  had  torn  npcn  nature's  rocky  breast, 
and  swept  back  its  mighty  (orcsts.  By  experience  he  had 
learned  to  control  nature.  With  hand  on  the  throttle  he 
gilided  his  horse  of  iron  over  bridged  chasms  and  through 
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tunnelled  nitjuHtains.  The  printing  press,  steam  and  the  tele- 
graph had  entirely  changed  the  relations  of  men  and  things. 
Every  steamer  which  plowed  the  water,  every  new  vessel, 
every  mile  of  railway  and  new  telegraph,  lirought  people  and 
nations  nearer,  Paris  \vas  closer  to  Washington  than  New 
Orleans  had  been  twenty  years  before.  The  Atlantic  had 
been  reduced  to  the  width  of  the  iMediterranean.  One  could 
cross  it  in  ten  days,  where  it  had  formerly  taken  six  weeks. 
Thousands  of  European  emigrants  were  landing  on  our 
shores  each  year  to  escape  the  hard  limes  in  the  land  of  their 
nativity.  A  great  state  had  sprung  up  on  the  I*acific.  and 
America,  was  now  &  candle  lighted  at  both  cuds.  The 
expansion  ol  the  Union  had  become  a  theme  of  glory  to  alL 
There  was  no  grander  spectacle  to  imagine  than  the  splen- 
did procession  which  had  swept  across  the  continent  since 
the  American  revolution — from  bays  to  summits,  then  to 
rivers  swollen  by  far-gathered  floods,  then  across  the  prai- 
ries and  by  way  of  the  isthmus  *"to  the  Golden  Gate  where 
California  ^vitli  her  snow-white  diadem,  sits  virgin  empress 
of  the  seas." 

The  isthmus  was  to  become  a  highway,  it  was  prophesied, 
with  some  of  the  West  Indies  as  connecting  stations,  and  we 
were  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  the  broad  Pacific.  Referring  to  the 
closer  contact  of  people,  a  writer  in  the  Democratic  Revino 
said :  "That  Ihe  inferior  must  recede  or  disappear  before  the 
superior  races  in  an  inevitable  result  sanctioned  alike  by 
reason,  analogy,  and  the  indisputable  records  of  history." 
Of  absolute  Russia  and  the  free  United  States,  both  at  the 
top  of  contiiients,  he  said  that  "limited  by  barriers  of  eternal 
ice  to  the  northward,  reaching  from  sea  to  sea  they  hang 
impending  over  the  nations  below  them."  and  that  they 
pressed  onward  like  glaciers  towani  the  south.  The  Rus- 
sian Bag  was  being  carried  on  to  the  Caucasus,  and  that  of 
the  United  States  was  reflected  in  the  sea  of  the  .\ntilles, 
where  "the  rising  tide  beats  at  the  base  of  the  decadent 
republic  of  Mexico."    Another  writer  in  the  Democratic 
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Review  said  tliat  Fillmore's  admiiiistnition  was  represented 
by  a  long  row  of  ciphers — that  he  Iiatl  violated  the  faith 
with  Nicaragua,  divulged  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
all  the  correspondence  with  Spain  as  to  Cuba,  trampled 
down  our  fortign  principles  and  had  been  recreant  to  liis 
duty  in  tiic  Bay  of  Honduras;  Pi«rce,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  said,  would  run  breast  high  with  a  national  aspirattoa 
and  be  a  supporter  of  liberal  principles  throughout  the  world 
— ^just  to  all  nations,  but.  nevertheless,  as  jealous  of  the 
lienor  and  glory  of  the  United  States  as  a  woman  of  her 
virtue.  He  was  to  be  a  protector  of  Cuba  and  Centra) 
America,  and  Nicaragua  was  told  to  make  no  compro- 
mises with  her  enemies,  but  to  wait  for  Pierce.  The  writer 
said  "Men  of  the  Isthmus!  the  people  of  the  I'nitcd  States 
are  your  friends  "  *  and  will  yet  redeem  the  faith  they 
have  plighted  to  you.  Be  faithful,  be  firm,  and  you  will  yet 
reap  tlie  reward  of  your  patriotic  sacrifice,  in  the  full  and 
complete  vindication  of  your  rights.  Trust  to  the  future; 
await  patiently  the  Ides  of  March."  Some  thought  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  .America  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  Irish 
in  Ireland  and  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  European  peo- 
ple. In  July,  before  the  election,  some  Utopian  writer  in 
the  Dctnocratic  Review,  who  was  ready  and  aching  for  the 
naked  strife,  planned  an  attack  directly  on  the  coast  of  the 
liritish  Isles  as  a  preliminary  for  restricting  British  power, 
for  closing  the  purse  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  to  "get  a 
fulcrum  in  Kumpc  by  which  to  lift  the  mangled  population 
of  that  continent  to  individual  frrcdnm."  "  Wc  cannot 
shirk  the  issue  or  compress  it  into  a  codfish  barrel,"  said  he. 
"Sooner  or  later,  this  third  Punic  war  must  be  fought— this 
is  our  Africa — the  democratic  administration  of  Franklin 
Pierce  can  alone  furnish  us  with  a  victoriou.s  Africanus." 

Manifest  destiny  witli  its  extravagant  pulsc-flow  like  a 
beckoning  angel  bade  the  expansionists  to  hope  that  they 
would  get  their  Cuban  Paradise.  Uncle  Sam  was  lean  in 
the  picture,  but  everything  else  was  big.  There  was  a  vast 
unoccupicfl  territory  into  which  the  thousands  of  Europeans 
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who  landed  on  our  shores  could  diiuppenr  with  the  great 
flow  to  ll)e  West  to  obtain  bread ;  there  was  still  plenty  of 
room  in  the  country,  and  apparently  no  need  for  several 
years  of  building  a  fence  along-  the  ocean  to  Veep  the  people 
from  falhn^  overboard;  but  "enough"  was  a  lonesome  word 
in  the  vocabular>'  of  those  who  yearned  to  diive  free  in  dan- 
gerous and  reckless  love  for  dominion  over  a  rotating  earth. 
Some  men  wantetl  to  appropriate  "ripe  fruit"  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  equator.  'Hicy  were  anxious  to  seek  a  tropical 
zone  for  a  kind  of  a  winter  resort,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
for  a  summer  residence.  Tliey  warmly  desired  to  see  new 
constellations  arise  as  they  pushed  boldly  out  upon  the  swell- 
ing bosom  of  the  ocean  towards  southern  zones.  Sprcad- 
eaelc  speeches  were  not  limited  to  sophomoric  statesmen, 
but  even  senior  Senators  indulged. 

There  was  much  bombast  in  the  "manifest  destiny"  talk; 
it  was  often  used  as  a  pack-horse  for  the  unscrupulous 
schemes  of  j3uUiiciaii>^  who  desired  to  tickle  tlie  ears  of  the 
sometimes  too-credulous  ]>eople;  but,  after  all,  there  was 
something  justifiable  in  the  i>lirase.  for  the  experience  of 
years  had  made  the  self -governing  people  of  the  United 
States  conscious  of  their  better  ability  to  solve  the  problems 
of  civilization,  even  if  they  had  to  desert  their  former  policy 
of  extension  to  lands  unpeopled,  and  to  embark  iii  a  policy 
of  naturalizing  whole  nations  at  once.  After  all,  the  whole 
of  Mexico  had  nnt  been  absorbed  wlien  the  chance  was  given 
by  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  iliai  country  by  Scott 

When  the  course  of  legislation  was  started  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  Capitol,  in  December,  after  the  election  of 
Pierce,  the  Cuban  question  soon  came  up  for  debate.  On 
December  23,  Mason  of  Virginia  called  for  the  correspond- 
ence on  the  tripartite  propoK-il.  He  and  Cass  botli  made 
speeches  favoring  the  acciuisition  of  Cuba.  The  tripartite 
proposal  had  e%-idcntly  not  rcmovctl  their  apprehensions  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Mason,  who  was  the  cliairnian  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  said  that  the  Anglo- 
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French  offer  showed  tliat  they  had  their  eyes  on  Cnha,  and 
that  they  o-idcntly  desired  to  intimate  to  the  popular  mind 
of  the  United  States  that  they  were  in  alliance  to  prevent 
attempts  to  take  th«  island.  He  admitted  that  wc  should 
frown  upon  all  furcible  aiid  unlawful  aitcnipts  to  take  Cuba 
from  Spain,  but  added:  "We  know  tlut  in  the  fulness  of 
time  tlic  fruit  will  rii^eii  and  fall  from  the  parent  stem."  He 
said  that  its  political  coalition  witli  llie  United  States  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  could  not  be  prevented  by  the 
powers  of  Europe.  He  regretted  tliat  the  President  had  said 
that  its  present  annexation  would  be  perilous,  and  be  thought 
that  the  correspondence  in  regard  to  Cuba  should  not  have 
been  diviitged  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Cass  said 
that  the  periotl  was  one  of  monKutous  subjects  relating  to 
foreign  relations;  that  this  hemisphere  had  peculiar  inter- 
ests of  its  own,  and  that  it  was  our  manifest  destiny  to  move 
on  with  tlic  world  of  progress,  declaring  our  rights,  stand- 
ing by  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  refusing  to  be  humbugged 
by  the  scarecrows  of  "raw-head  and  hloody-l>ones."  He 
was  witling  to  purchase  Cuba  even  at  an  extravagant  price, 
but  he  still  said,  as  he  had  said  five  years  before,  that  there 
Duld  be  no  interference  in  the  island  so  long  as  Spain 
mcd  it  or  in  case  it  should  become  indcpcndait.  He 
would  liave  been  glad,  however,  to  sec  Cuba  free  herself 
from  Spain.  Ac<|uisition  presented  no  terrors  to  him.  He 
said :  "It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  have  a  capacious  swal- 
low for  territory,  though  I  can  wait,  if  necessary,  and  spend 
the  time  digesting  our  last  acquisitions.  Tliey  sit  lightly  on 
the  stomach  and  promise  to  promoti:  the  health  of  the  body 
politic  *  •  *  beyond  expectations."  As  to  where  annexa- 
tion was  to  slop,  he  said  it  was  not  to  Iw  answered  in  his  day, 
but  he  denounced  any  but  honest  acquisition.  In  reply  to  the 
English  arraigiuiicnt  of  our  rapacity,  lie  drew  attention  to 
the  immense  congregation  of  British  subjects  in  India  which 
was  still  increasing  by  the  swurd. 

The  ideas  of  Cass  an<l  Mason  were  not  advanced  enough 
for  that  head-light  of  "manifest  destiny,"  the  Democratic 
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Review,  which  said  the  recent  action  of  forelgrn  powers 
should  induce  tlie  United  Slates  to  tlirovv  away  the  musty 
opinions  of  the  past  and  to  take  Cuba  at  once — if  Spain 
confessed  she  needed  lielp  to  hold  Cuba,  what  right  Iiad  a 
man  [o  a  wife  if  he  could  not  take  care  of  her?  The 
Revinc  hoped  that  tlie  United  States  would  aid  Cuba  and 
Canada  as  wc  had  aided  Texas.  It  tliought  the  Senate  had 
better  examine  the  condition  of  Hayti  where  the  French  liad 
designs  and  were  sending-  settlers;  and  that  the  tripar- 
tite proposal  %vas  "burnt  powder"  now,  but  that  Napoleon, 
who  was  endeavoring  to  get  a  depot  for  steamers  at 
Saniaoa,  tliereby  exposing^  Cuba  and  ^fcxico  to  foreign 
invasion,  was  a  "liviiijf  Hon."  who  needed  to  be  watched. 
The  Review  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  Cass  and  said :  "We 
might  as  well  say  at  once  that  our  people  want  Cuba  and 
that  our  people  will  have  it."  It  declared  that  not  one  of 
the  prepared  opinions  of  Cass  and  Mason  were  true  now  or 
could  be  true  hereafter — for  that  we  wanted  Cuba  soon;  it 
was  the  gate  to  tlie  Mississippi,  and  the  turnpike  bar  to 
California.  It  i)ronounccd  it  criminal  for  a  Senator  to  talk 
of  adhering  to  what  he  may  have  said  five  years  before  on 
relations  with  other  nations,  colonics  or  protectorates,  for 
that  California,  which  had  become  ours  since  then,  would 
soon  overcome  all  [Jrittsh  .A.merica.  and  that  the  cordon  of 
islands  ft^tn  Nova  Scotia  to  Jamaica  and  Roatan  would 
become  our  outposts. 

In  January,  1853,  Cass  again  stated  his  views  as  to  our 
foreign  policy.  He  had  introduced  a  joint  resolution  declar- 
ing the  views  of  the  United  .States  as  to  coloniKation  on  the 
North  American  continent  by  European  colonics,  disclaim- 
ing designs  on  Cuba  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  stating  that  efTorts  made  agahist  Cuba  by  any  foreign 
power  would  be  considered  unfriendly  acts.  .\  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution,  and  the  Clayton- Bu I wer  treaty, 
brought  up  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  European 
intervention  on  the  Western  continent.  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  did  not  belic\*e  in  advertising  what  we  would  do 
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in  case  of  some  future  contingency  which  mi^U  never  hap- 
pen, but  he  said  that  if  American  settlements  continuird,  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  would  become  dc-Europcan- 
ircd — that  bayonets  could  not  stop  the  innovation  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  "you  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Mississippi  by  a  bundle  of  hay  as  to  stop  the  progress 
of  American  opinion  on  this  American  continent."  Cass  also 
saw  the  advance  of  American  opinion,  but  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  well  to  notify  the  outside  world  thai  no  trcs- 
passingr  would  be  allowed  on  our  neighbors'  territory'.  In 
his  speech  of  January  15.  1853,  he  said  that  such  progressive 
people  as  those  of  the  United  States  should  nut  be  circum- 
scribed by  narrow  isthmuses  and  gulf  streams — that  we 
needed  a  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  that  liurope  could  not  prevent  us  from  getting  it.  He 
said  that  recent  attempts  of  French  agents  to  get  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua  were  efforts  I0  check  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Paci6c  Ocean,  and  also  suggested  that  England,  after 
having  almost  oonverlcd  the  Mediterranean  into  an  English 
lake  in  time  of  war,  might  now  try  to  attempt  the  same  plan 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  if  she  could  encircle  it  with  her 
power  and  influence.  He  objected,  and  said  that  for 
security  the  Gult  must  he  practically  an  American  lake.  He 
believed  tliat  no  man  should  despair  of  the  future  o£  the 
nation  that  preferred  its  thief  magistrate  to  wear  a  hat 
instead  of  a  crown,  for  that  old  things  had  passed  away 
and  tliat  there  was  now  none  to  make  us  afraid.  VV^c  had 
not  run  too  fast,  he  said,  and  ^ve  did  not  intend  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed in  our  expansion,  nor  to  have  this  hcmisjihere 
ndcd  by  maxims  suited  neither  to  its  position  nor  to  its 
interests.  He  was  ready  to  purchase  Cuba,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  Cubans  should  favor  the  acquisition. 

In  regard  to  the  January  speech  of  Cass,  tlie  Democratic 
Review  said  that  he  was  improving,  but  that  he  was  still 
far  behind  the  exigencies  of  the  moment — that  he  advanced 
but  liesitated.   that  his  voice   was  strong  but  his  knees 
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trembled,  and  chat  there  was  mystificatton  in  his  speech.  "R 
thought  that  he  was  learning  from  the  Review,  however, 
and  it  proceeded  to  set  other  lessons.  It  began  by  stating 
that  the  colonics  o£  England  as  well  as  those  of  Spain  would 
soon  become  independent  republics  and  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  should  aid  them  as  tliey  aided  Texas,  and 
as  France  had  once  aided  the  United  States.  It  proceeded  to 
say  that  we  should  interfere  in  weak  Mexico,  which  owed 
England,  was  being  watched  by  Napoleon,  and  had  been 
"bristled  up  to"  by  Spain  entirely  too  much.  The  Review 
favored  taking  possession  of  Cuba  as  soon  as  i>oasible  (or  the 
salce  of  her  own  and  our  people,  and  it  advocated  measures 
for  preventing  the  designs  and  power  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  \^''est  Indies.  It  urged 
that  Congress  should  give  Pierce  ten  million  dollars  for  use 
in  case  there  was  a  chance  for  action,  and  that  it  should 
stop  talking  "crisis."  It  said:  "The  time  to  deliberate  is 
not  now ;  now  is  the  time  to  act.  We  must  act  now  for  all 
North  America  and  the  islands:  charge  on  Africa  as  soon 
as  possible;  apply  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  all  South  America, 
and  growl  and  protest  against  all  the  usurpations  of  Europe 
and  Asia." 

Honest  Mr.  Wnablc.  of  North  Carolina,  strack  a  di 
cordant  note  which  grated  harshly  upon  the  nerves  of  his 
Southern  friends  who  were  astraddle  of  the  "manifest  des- 
tiny" horse.  Jn  a  speech  of  January  3.  he  dissented  from 
the  idea  of  our  capacity  to  swallow  Canada,  Cuba  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  He  did  not  favor  fostering  a  spirit  of 
revolution  in  Cuba  in  order  to  intervene  there,  and  said: 
"The  desire  for  tlic  acquisition  of  territories  in  general  and 
of  Cuba  in  particular,  under  the  name  of  progress,  threatens 
to  involve  our  countr>-  in  difficulties  of  a  most  complicated 
character."  "It  may  do."  said  he,  "for  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tions,  or  to  hear  sophomores  talk  about  human  rights,  and 
trumpets  calling  to  victory,  but  wlien  you  come  down  to 
the  solemn  reality  of  life  *  •  every  nation  in  the  world 
that  can  take  care  of  its  liberty  has  recci\-ed  it.  *  ♦  It  we 
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set  ourselves  to  work  as  crusaders  to  establish  human  lib- 
erty, we  destroy  cvemhmg  at  home."  Venablc  expected  to 
keep  company  with  Iiis  conscience  long  after  political  rela- 
tions had  ccase<l ,  and  he  adtnittcd  no  party  ties,  or  allegiance 
to  any  parly  which  should  make  fiUbtistering  its  watch- 
word. He  said  that  Cuba  belonged  to  ^pain;  that  no 
power  of  Europe  was  disposed  to  seize  it;  that  our  country 
needed  repose  from  disputes,  and  that  we  should  no*  be 
propagandists  of  free  government  except  by  example.  He 
declared  that  it  was  a  mistake  that  we  wanted  Cuba  for  an 
outlet  for  our  slaves,  and  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage 
for  Spain  to  remain  interested  in  slavery  by  continuing  her 
possession  of  Cuba.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  did  not  favor 
filibustering,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  acquire  Cuba  by  any 
unnecessary  war,  but  he  did  not  agree  that  its  acquisition 
would  endanger  the  Uiiioo.  Mr.  B^ott^l.  o(  Mississippi, 
stated  that  the  acquisition  would  stop  the  foreign  slave 
trade,  .ind  said  that  was  one  reason  why  he  favored  it.  In 
case  of  a  revolution  in  Cuba,  and  of  an  emancipation  of  the 
Cuban  slaves  by  Spain  to  punish  the  revolutionists,  Brown 
said  that  such  a  decree  of  emancipation  could  not  be  legsd 
and  binding,  lie  therefore  saw  no  reason  why  the  Creoles 
should  not  resist  Spanish  rule,  and  he  said  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  individuals  had  a  right  to  go  to  aid 
them.  He  favored  acquisition  as  an  outlet  to  slavery,  which 
he  said  must  extend  its  area.  Venablc  asked  Brown  if  he 
would  favorthcanncxationof  Cuba  asa  free  stale.  Brown 
replied:  "I  confess  that  a  vast  amount  of  my  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm would  ooze  out  very  suddenly  if  I  knew  it  was  coming 
as  a  free  state."  Howard,  of  Texas,  in  the  House  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  in  discussing  the  state  of  the  Union  and  Cuba,  said 
that  he  favored  the  Jltmroc  doctrine,  but  that  lie  did  iiot 
agree  with  Cass  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstnict  legislation  on 
the  subjed.  He  saw  no  necessity  of  serving  notice  to  the 
world  before  circumstances  should  arrive  to  require 
it :  he  said  the  Monroe  doctrine  did  not  mean  "that  every 
settlement  upon  any  sand  bank  on  this  continent  is  ait 
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offense  which  is  lo  result  in  war."  As  to  Cuba,  lie  held  that 
its  acqiiisilioii  did  not  rest  on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  on 
tlie  question  of  safety,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  island  until  wc  should  be  justified  by 
tlie  attempt  of  some  great  maritime  power  upon  it.  He 
stated  that  slavery  must  exist  in  Cuba  as  long  as  it  should 
exist  in  the  United  States.  While  he  saw  no  ininiediate 
clanger  to  Cuba,  lie  agreed  tliat  the  United  States  should  get 
it  as  scM3n  as  Spain  would  cede  it  Marshall,  of  California, 
offered  a  resolution  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
five  or  ten  million  dollars  "To  inect  the  exigencies  which 
might  arise  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress,  in  our 
foreign  relations."  He  said,  however,  that  the  danger  cf 
collision  witli  Spain  seemed  to  be  past,  and  that  he  saw  no 
danger  that  the  present  generation  would  be  called  upon  to 
act  in  regard  to  Cuba.  He  was  willing  to  leave  die  question 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  future.  While  he  did  not  desire  war 
for  conqucit,  he  desired  a  stronger  foreign  policy,  and  he 
said;  "The  lia^ie'swing"  is  sirongr  enough  to  bear  its  flight 
over  the  continent  and  its  l>cak  and  talons  sharp  enough  to 
guard  its  charge  even  though  the  lion  of  England  is  against 
it." 

Some  at  the  North  tried  to  divert  attention  from  Cuba 
by  pointing  to  our  northern  borders.  On  January  lo,  Mr. 
Bell,  of  the  House,  said  that  wc  did  not  want  Cuba,  biit 
that  Canada  was  worth  looking  at — tliat  over  two  million 
people,  "bcme  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh"  were 
anxious  to  enjoy  what  we  were  enjoying  and  that  it  might 
be  well  to  look  toward  measures  of  acriuisition  if  it  could  lie 
attained  peaceably.  Some  persons  in  the  South  opposed 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  because  they  feared  that  the  North 
would  be  led  to  desire  the  annexation  of  Canada.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  Senate  on  January  15.  1853,  invited 
the  Eagle  to  leave  its  beat  in  the  air  of  the  tropics,  and  for 
awhile  lo  do  police  duty  amidst  the  ice-fields  in  the  North. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Cass  that  there  was  "hardly  room  for 
us  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pactiic, 
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for  a  wash-basin ;"  he  said  that  wc 
until  wc  had  improved  it,  and  that 
arth  was  more  valuable  to  us  anyhow. 
~oar  desliiiy  was  al  home  rather  than  to 
8IS  abroad.  He  said  tliat  those  who  dealt 
]verti3cuicnts  usually  dealt  less  in  action,  but 
were  to  cn^gc  in  serving  notices  to  the  world 
whether  it  would  not  be  well  lo  intimate  to 
lin  that  she  should  not  sell  Canada.  He  opposed 
£s  joint  resolution  in  regard  to  colonization  in  North 
ica  unless  Canada  was  also  included,  and  he  did  not 
Sjecl  if  any  one  else  desired  to  add  an  amendment  to 
jotify  all  the  other  governments  o(  the  earth"  which  owned 
glands  near  the  American  continent  that  wc  were  able  to 
them  out  and  that  we  would  not  allow  them  to  sell  in 
\y  other  market. 
Soule,  who,  in  1852,  had  attacked  Fillmore  for  not  tak- 
ing-  up  the  cause  of  the  Lopez  expedition  made  a  long 
speech  on  January  25,  lauding  Lopez,  indulging  in  sting- 
ing sarcasms  on  Spain,  and  urging  the  Government  not  to 
delay  too  long  to  pluck  the  Cuban  fruit  from  the  Spanish 
tree.  He  admired  the  filibusters,  said  that  England's  con- 
quests in  the  East  were  only  marauding  tm  a  large  sca.le, 
and  saw  no  reason  why  senators  should  have  fastidiousness 
about  marauding,  when  they  admitted  that  they  only 
awaited  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  "Will  the  plucking  of  it, 
when  ripL-.  he  less  marauding  than  the  plucking  of  it  while 
still  green,"  said  he.  ".\i  common  law  the  taking  of  the 
fruit  from  the  tree  is  but  trespassing,  while  the  taking  of  it 
after  it  has  been  separated  from  the  parent  stem  is  larceny. 
Let  them  beware  less  the  fruit  rot  while  tlioy  wall  its  ripen- 
ing." Soule  declared  that  England  and  France  should  not 
be  allowed  to  constitute  themselves  the  supervisors  of 
American  movements  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  He  urged 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine  extended  further  than  the  prin- 
ciples that  gave  it  birth.  Referring  to  the  Anglo-French 
proposal  as  to  the  tripartite  he  said :    "What  is  that  interest 
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whicti  tlitis  prompts  tliosc  haughty  powers  to  interfere  with 
our  concerns,  and  lo  dictate  to  us  what  policy  wc  should 
pursue?  What  are  those  relations  now  existingr  between 
those  powers  which  interest  them  in  the  destinies  of  Cuba 
as  deeply  as  Spain  can  be?  1  am  afraid,  Mr.  President, 
there  are  storms  in  the  answer.  I  can  hardly  account  for 
the  forbearance  which  wc  have  of  late  been  in  the  habitJ 
of  exhibiting,  whenever  we  ha.ve  found  ourselves  in  con-1 
flict  with  foreign  pretensions,  and  especially  whenever  we 
have  Imd  to  meet  the  exactions  of  England.  The  nations 
of  the  world  know  that  we  cannot  l>c  willing  to  dispara^ 
ourselves  in  their  eyes,  and  to  endanger  the  high  position 
which  we  can  so  easily  hold  at  their  council-board.  But  we 
cannot  exptct  to  retain  our  character  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth  unless  we  jealously  watch  what  contin- 
gencies may  endanger  it.  And  of  all  the  duties  imposed 
upon  government  there  is  none  whose  accomplishment  is 
more  essential  to  its  own  preservation  than  that  of  providing' 
(or  the  exigencies  of  an  impending  future.  The  rig^ht  of 
self-preservation  is  paramount  to  all  other  rights,  and  lends 
sanction  to  whatever  measures  necessity  may  impel  a  nation 
to  pursue  in  order  to  vindicate  and  maintain  it.  Under  what 
requirements  our  country  may  be  placed  by  the  late  demon- 
strations through  which  Kngland  and  France  have  mani- 
fested their  restlessness  with  reference  to  our  increasing 
strength  and  power,  it  will  be  for  those,  and  those  alone, 
to  determine  who,  when  a  proper  occasion  arises,  shall  be 
at  the  head  of  the  B^cvernment.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
I  am  indisposed  to  yield  my  assent  to  any  policy  that  M*ould 
divorce  us  from  those  (rreat  principles  and  doctrines  laid 
down  by  those  eminent  men  who.  under  the  pressure  of 
fearful  crisis,  took  counsel  from  their  duly  and  not  from 
their  fears."  Soule  ctilogired  much  of  Everett's  note  to 
Cramplon.  but  he  thought  that  it  had  been  remiss  in  not 
rebuking  the  impertinent  threat,  implied  in  the  first 
sentences  of  the  communication  from  the  Cabinets  of  Paris 
and  London,  making  the  United  States  responsible  for  the 
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repetition  of  such  attacks  as  had  lately  been  made  on  Cuba 
by  lawle&s  bands  of  adventurers  from  the  United  States. 
He  did  not  agree  with  President  i-iUmore  nor  with  Cass 
and  Mason.  He  expected  to  get  Cuba  without  money  and 
without  price.  Castilian  pride  would  not  permit  us  to  pur- 
chase, Cuban  pride  would  not  allow  them  to  join  us  by  pur- 
chase— so  Hl-  said  wc  must  abandon  that  idea.  He  hoped 
Spain  would  take  counsel  hy  the  past,  stop  shimbcring  and 
indulging  in  dreams,  and  proceed  to  caJl  a  new  nation  into 
existence.  Mallory  was  more  radical  even  than  Soule. 
Referring  to  the  gcograpkical  advantages  of  Cuba,  and  the 
necessity  of  its  acquisition,  he  said  that  "Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves." 

Seward,  on  Januar>-  26.  said  (hat  the  best  way  to  meet  the 
Cuban  question  was  to  keep  cool — and  that  it  \vas  a  bad 
time  to  raise  the  issue— that  tbc  N«jrth  did  not  fear  rccolo- 
nization,  and  did  not  \%*ant  Cuba,  while  the  South  desired 
to  avoid  political  excitement.  He  saw  that  Cuba  would  not 
be  desired  by  England  and  France  as  a  slave  colony,  and 
that  without  slavery  it  could  belong  to  none  of  the  European 
powers.  He  ag-reed  thai  it  gravitated  towards  the  VniJcd 
States,  and  that  the  safely  of  the  Southern  states  required 
our  watchfulness  in  that  direction.  He  was  willing  to  vote 
for  both  the  Cass  resolution  as  to  Cuba  and  the  Hale  amend- 
ment as  to  Canada.  Senator  Clements,  of  Alabama,  also 
thought  it  best  to  keep  cool,  and  said  that  Cuba  would  be 
ours  whenever  it  should  be  right  and  needful  to  lake  it, 
and  that  we  could  afTord  to  wait  until  the  pear  should 
ripen.  We  had  always  bad  a  good  foreign  pohcv — the 
policy  of  attending  to  our  own  business  without  assuming' 
to  become  guardian  over  all  mankind — and  he  did  not  favor 
that  new  idea  of  progress  which  inculcated  a  sort  of  defiance 
to  all  mankind,  a  desire  to  rob  Spain  of  Cub.i.  Kngland  of 
Canada,  and  Mexico  of  all  she  had  left.  Progress  was  not  a 
bloody  drama,  and  history  had  not  been  made  at  all  times 
by  conflict  and  war  France  and  England  had  made  a  foolish 
parade  of  their  future  purpose  to  watch  Cuba,  but  thdr 
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threats  were  mere  gasconade,  and  lie  did  not  favor  meeting 
them  with  intemperate  action.  He  said  tltat  one  thousand 
Cubos  could  not  induce  England  to  declare  war  against  the 
United  States — that  the  condition  of  her  working-classes 
and  the  "certaimy  of  seeing  100,000  American  bayonets 
glittering  in  the  sunlight  of  Canada"  would  hold  her  back. 
Oenients  did  not  agree  with  his  Somheni  brethren  that  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  was  de»rable.  even  if  it  could  be  gotten 
hy  peaceful  means.  IF  it  came  in  as  a  slave  state  it  could 
give  no  additional  political  advantage.  Tlie  North  already 
had  a  preponderance,  which  would  continue  to  increase — 
and  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  South  to  look  to  the 
go«d  .lense  of  the  American  people,  to  maintain  their  rights, 
rather  than  to  the  annexation  of  people  whose  population 
and  religion  were  foreign.  He  saw  not  a  single  reason  for 
annexation. 

Douglas  outdid  Cass  in  opposing  compliance  with  the 
plans  of  other  nations.  He  said  that  the  Oayton-Bulwer 
treaty  violated  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  and  he 
denied  that  it  was  necessary  and  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  disax-ow  any  intention  of  seizing  upon  Cuba.  He 
said  that  we  had  always  done  our  duty  10  other  nations  and 
that  WL-  should  leave  our  own  hands  free  to  make  such 
acquisitions  as  would  not  disturb  foreign  relations.  Cuba 
was  the  gate  to  the  Gulf,  and  Central  America  was  the  gate 
to  the  Pacific  possessions.  He  did  not  wish  to  annex  anjr 
more  territory  at  that  lime,  but  he  saw  the  necessity  ol  it 
in  the  future,  and  he  stated  that  a  young  and  vigorous 
nation  desired  no  limits  fixed  to  her  greatness  and  ftiture 
glorj- — no  treaties  and  pledges  to  restrict  her,  for,  after  all, 
written  laws  could  not  control  the  progress  of  events.  So 
long  as  Cuba  was  loyal  to  Spain  he  said  "Be  it  so;"  but  if 
she  became  independent  she  could  do  as  Texas  had  done, 
and  in  case  England  should  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  her, 
he  favored  taking  immediate  possession.  Underwood,  of 
Kentucky,  opposed  blustering,  and  was  not  willing  to  act 
on  abstractions  and  to  sav  beforehand  what  we  would  do 
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in  a  given  case.  He  remembered  ihai  in  1812,  wlicii  we 
were  weak,  nobody  thought  of  acquiring  Cuba  for  defense, 
and  he  said  that  its  acquisition  would  make  it  more  difiimit 
to  defend  ourselves  from  attacks.  Nations  tbal  were 
stronger  on  lanU  than  on  sta  could  emhark  an  army  on 
Cuba,  blockade  Havana,  and  take  all  the  stronger  fortifica- 
tions. The  United  States  would  find  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
lier  armamenls  and  to  take  troops  to  die  in  the  tropics.  If 
we  should  be  strong'  enough  to  hold  Cuba  after  wc  once 
became  possessor  of  it  he  said  that  we  certainly  could  defend 
ourselves  without  it. 

At  this  time  some  were  urging  the  Government  of  the 
^United  States  to  compe!  Mexico  to  give  a  right  of  way  for 
a  railroad  over  the  Isthmus  of  Tehnantepec,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  former  "Garay"  grant.  Mexico  was  evidently 
suspicious.  The  grant  which  she  had  formerly  made  to  one 
of  her  citizens  had  become  the  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Mexico  bad  in  former  treaty  stipulations 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  grant,  but  recently  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  bad  abrogated  it,  and  the  authorities  had 
driven  away  the  engineers  of  the  American  company  that 
had  been  sent  there  by  special  permission  of  Mexico. 
Downs,  of  Louisiana,  in  February  offered  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  to  continue  negotiations  with  Mexico  no  further, 
and,  in  case  she  failed  to  reconsider  her  position  as  lo  the 
g^nt,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  preserve  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  He  said 
that  the  American  Government  should  have  sent  the  Gulf 
naval  force  to  tell  the  company  to  keep  its  engineers  at 
work — that  the  proper  policy  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
territory  and  negotiate  afterwards.  He  thovight  the  United 
States  had  been  too  indulgent,  and  that  there  was  more 
danger  of  getting  into  a  war  by  waiting  and  doubting, 
than  by  being  defiant.  In  defense  of  the  route  as  a  better 
one  than  that  by  Panama  or  Nicaragua,  and  as  not  hostile 
to  a  Pacific  railway  on  United  States  territory,  he  .said  that 
led  to  the  great  Mediterranean  of  America  where  none 
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but  Mexico  and  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  plant  2 
single  gun — and  that  this  inland  sea  nearly  shut  up  by 
Florida,  Cuba  and  Yucatan  would  become  more  and  more 
important.  Senator  Seward,  of  New  York,  opposed  the 
Tehuaiitepec  resolution;  he  said  that  Mexico  mi^t  fall 
to  us  later,  but  that  we  were  not  ycl  ready  for  her  twenly- 
tuo  states. 

Until  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  the  cormorant  appetite  of 
some  Americans,  who  had  unbounded  dreams  of  our  mani* 
fcst  destiny,  continued  to  yearn  for  a  chance  to  spread  our 
protecting  wings  over  Central  America,  to  "extend  our 
claws"  farther  into  Mexican  soil,  and  to  annex  Cuba  with- 
out renecting  whether  we  would  be  able  to  assimilate  her. 
The  slavcry-extensionists  liad  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  ctjuator,  and  their  ravenous  appetite  could  not  be 
appeased  by  tlic  Kansas- Nebraska  bite  which  they  took 
from  freedom's  soil.  In  June,  1834,  Latham,  of  California, 
in  a  speech  in  the  House  said  "that  as  a  child  outgrows  its 
S*armcnts  we  have  oiuin^wn  our  ancient  ni«t«s  and  bounds." 
Looking  to  the  East  he  saw  England,  France.  Turkey  and 
Kussta  exhausting  their  strength  in  armies  and  navies. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  any 
European  power  would  again  seriously  contemplate  cir- 
cumscribing our  progress.  "We  have  a  continent  before 
us,"  said  he,  "and  the  future  is  ours  without  dispute."  In 
May,  1854.  the  Southern  Standard,  of  South  Carolina,  said 
that  the  American  tropics  should  be  won  by  the  United 
States  to  the  blessings  of  slavery.  With  fertile  imagination 
it  was  convinced  that  "with  Cuba  and  San  Domingo  we 
could  control  the  productions  of  Ihc  tropics  and  with  theni 
the  conmicrcc  of  the  world  and  with  that  the  power  of  the 
world,"  and  that  instead  of  courting  England  we  should 
look  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  pre- 
serve domestic  servitude — that  we  should  make  an  alliance 
with  Brazil,  and  that  we  should  open  up  the  "African 
slave-emigration"  in  order  to  populate  and  develop  the 
"tropical  regions  now  slumbering  In  rank  and  wild  luxuri- 
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ince."  This  was  to  be  deftndcd  as  an  "cnlarpcd  system 
of  philanthropy"  for  the  benefit  of  the  "poor  African'  and 
in  opposition  to  the  "whining  morality  of  the  latter-day 
saints  and  (he  psalm -singing  school-inaitcrs  from  the 
North."  It  seemed  Uiat  America  was  a  youth  with  invin- 
cible and  determined  spirit,  but  whose  dreams  were  often 
purely  visionary.  In  1855,  a  congressman  said,  that 
although  he  was  no  supporter  of  "Young  America,"  ycl 
be  was  persuaded  that  in  a  few  years  the  flag  of  the 
Union  would  "wave  over  the  whole  coniineni  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Cape  Horn  to  Labrador." 
Some  cried  (or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  others  wanted  a  part 
of  Mexico;  still  others  looked  to  the  Amazon ;  many  more 
were  bent  on  Cuba;  others  sang  "From  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  to  Daricn's  golden  strands ;"  and  a  few  had  such 
inordinate  stomachs  that  they  were  witling  to  swallow  up 
the  entire  continent,  uniting  all  under  one  banner  and  one 
eagle,  while  they  made  the  oceans  and  rivers,  the  hurricanes 
and  blizzards,  the  mountains  and  vales,  to  join  in  one  strong, 
harmonious,  everlasting  refrain  of  glory.  In  January,  1859, 
S.  S.  Cox.  of  Ohio^  in  a  speech  in  the  House  said.  "There  is 
a  logic  in  history  which  is  as  inexorable  as  fate  *  *  * 
Weaker  and  disorganized  nations  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
Wronger  and  organized  nation.  Nationalities  of  inferior 
grade  must  surrender  to  those  of  superior  civilization  and 
polity  •  *  Central  America,  South  America  and  Mexico 
*  *  a  nd  liccome  crystal  I  ized  in  to 
He  said  we  must  intervene  for  the 
salvation  of  weak  nations,  and  that  the  Central  American 
States  must  cither  come  to  the  United  States  or  be  powdered 
into  nothingness  between  the  industrial  movements  of  thC' 
surrounding  states.  "We  have  become  a  colossus  on  this 
continent,"  said  he.  "ivith  the  strength  and  stride  which 
will  and  must  be  heeded."  Reuben  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
a  few  days  after  Mr.  Cox's  speech,  spoke  I0  the  House  as 
foltowi:  "Our  vessel  of  State  rides  upon  a  tide  swollen  and 
even  enraged  by  mighty  events,  and  no  anchor  can  stay 
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it ;  and,  in  its  course,  all  we  can  do  is  to  guide  it  by  prudent 
counsels  as  it  floats  on  to  its  legitimate  destination.  *  *  * 
If  we  will  leave  all  subjects  in  which  the  people  are  directly 
interested  to  the  states,  then  we  may  expand  so  as  to  include 
the  whole  world,  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America, 
Cuba,  the  West  India  Islands  and  even  England  and  France 
we  might  annex  without  inconvenience  or  prejudice,  allow- 
ing them  with  their  local  legislators  to  regulate  local  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  And  this,  sir,  is  the  mission  of  the 
Republic  and  its  ultimate  destiny." 


CHAFrER   IX. 


EIGN   POLICY  AND   DIPLOMACY   OF 

"YOUNG  AMEKICA"  AND  THE  SLAVERY- 

EXTENSIONISTS.     NEGOTIATIONS 

TO   OBTAIN    CUBA— BY   THE 

PURSE  IF  POSSIBLE. 


Kind-hearted  Franklin  Pierce  was  acciclcnlally  nominated 
for  the  presidency  and  elected — on  account  of  the  way  the 
minority  stacked  the  cards,  Buchanan  and  Douglas  were 
passed  by  for  a  man  comparatively  unknown.  When  Pierce 
arrived  at  Washington  iu  a  baggage-car,  and  a  few  days 
later  entered  the  White  House  with  his  baggage,  to  begin 
the  drama  of  four  years,  the  momenlum  of  aftairs  was  so 
great  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  the  brakes  and 
to  advance  with  camion  toward  the  ''brilliant  foreign  policy" 
which  had  been  lavislily  prophesied  and  advertised  by  his 
platform  managers  in  order  to  make  his  calling  and  elec- 
tion sure.  Gadsden  tried  to  get  a  large  slice  off  Mexico 
from  sea  to  sea.  but  in  December,  1853.  it  was  decided  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  piece  of  pie  than  the  young 
American  appetite  had  at  first  longed  for.  Tlie  dreams  of 
slavery-cxteiiiionisls  to  win  Nicaragua  and  other  tropical 
regions,  and  to  lay  them  into  tlie  lap  of  the  nation  of  "mani- 
fest destiny."  were  by  no  means  stopped,  but  it  was  thought 
best  first  to  concentrate  all  pressure  upon  the  attempt  to 
Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  the  staveholding  intcrcsts- 
It  was  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  English  phantom  of  emanci- 
pation and  to  prevent  England  from  getting  control  of  this 
"golden  key"  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fact  that  Fill- 
ore  in  his  message  of  the  previous  December  had  declared 
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that  the  annexalion  oi  Cuba  would  l>e  fraught  with  serious 
peril  to  the  United  States  as  well  m  to  the  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  South  was  not  heeded.  In  New  Orleans,  a  secret 
society,  T\\e  Order  of  the  Lone  Star,  favored  the  further- 
ance of  the  revolutionary  designs  of  the  Cuban  malcontents, 
Even  in  the  North  there  were  some  Wliig  papers  whicli 
regretted  that  Fillmore  had  not  brilliantly  closed  his  admin- 
istration by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and  hoped  that  Pierce 
would  make  the  purchase  in  order  to  prevent  the  chances 
of  a  quarrel  with  Spain  and  other  European  powers. 
Howard,  of  Texas,  said  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  the  North  had  too  much  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  to  risk  the  consequences  of  rejecting  Cuba. 
Even  before  Fierce  was  inaugurated  it  had  been  proposed 
in  Congress  to  place  five  or  ten  million  dollars  at  his 
disposal  to  enable  him  to  meet  any  unforeseen  event  con- 
nectcil  with  foreign  aflfairs.  Many  who  desired  to  increase 
the  influence  of  slavery  or  to  decrease  the  petty  and  serious 
commercial  annoyances  for  wliicli  we  had  to  seek  redress 
from  another  hemisphere,  or  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
rising  republic,  were  ready  to  believe  that  Cuba  was  an 
unwilling  vassalage  of  Spain,  longing  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States;  and  they  wished  to  rescue  this  land  of  star- 
less politicj*]  darkness  and  bring  her  home  to  the  bosom 
of  the  North  American  confederacy. 

Pierce  look  the  oath  of  office  at  WashinEton,  but  King 
who  was  elected  Vice-President  took  the  oath  in  Cuba 
where  he  liad  gone  for  his  health.  Pierce,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  indicated  that  his  policy  would  not  fear  to  make 
extensive  alterations  in  the  map  of  the  western  continent. 
He  did  not  fear  territorial  expansion.  He  said  that  our  po.M- 
tion  and  attitude  might  "render  the  acquisition  of  certain 
possessions,  not  within  our  jurisdiction,  eminently  impor- 
tant for  our  protection."  Enthusiastic  cheers  and  the  noise 
of  cannon  showed  the  joy  of  the  Democrats  on  inaugura- 
tion day.  Yet  there  were  some  antislavery  Democrats  who 
apprehended  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from  the  acquisi- 
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lOn  of  more  slave  territory ;  llicy  reiiic inhered  the  intrigueE 
as  to  Texas  and  feared  llial  Pierce  would  bend  lo  the  wishes 
of  tile  slavery  leaders.  In  the  month  following  the  election, 
Buchanan  had  told  Pierce  that  he  should  iiiiikc  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba  the  chief  aim  of  his  administration  and  thus 
render  his  name  as  illustrious  as  that  of  Jefferson  who  had 
procured  Louisiana  for  the  Union.  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Caleb  Cushing  were  chosen  to  support  the  arms  of  Pierce, 
the  Moses  who  was  to  lead  tlic  people  into  the  Canaan  of 
which  young  America  had  dreamed.  An  evil  star  presided 
over  the  undertal<ing  At  first  John  A.  Dix  was  offered  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  extreme  Southerners 
proslavery  Democrats  objected.  Marcy  was  finally 
ed  on  the  day  after  the  inauguratioiu 
The  principal  posts  were  filled  with  a  view  to  the 
ipulation  of  affairs  to  secure  the  purchase  of  Cuba. 

lOchanan  was  sent  to  London,  Soulc  to  .Spain  and  Mason 
France — all  were  considered  fit  men  for  the  scheme  that 
was  growing.  Soulc  had  freely  expressed  his  opinions  in 
the  Senate  the  previous  January  and  had  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  Lopez  and  Crittenden  expedition  to 
Cuba.  He  favored  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  but  he  did  not 
favor  purchase.  He  preferred  to  see  the  island  made  inde- 
pendent and  then  annexed  to  the  United  States — to  prevent 
any  English  plans  for  Mic  abolition  of  slavery  there.  Though 
not  chosen  for  his  diplomatic  training,  he  was  a  man 
expressly  fitted  for  the  task  of  negotiation  for  Cuba,  and 
this  was  the  main  abject  of  his  mission.  The  known  cliar- 
acter  of  Soule  at  first  made  it  doubtful  whether  Spain  would 
consider  him  a  proper  person  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  Madrid.  At  New  York,  before  embarking  for  Europe, 
he  received  a  deputation  of  Cuban  exiles,  who  serenaded 
him,  and  hoped  that  when  he  relumed  a  new  star  would 
shine  in  the  celestial  vault  of  young  America.  Sotile 
responded  in  a  speech  which  some  Anierican  paper  said 
was  so  indiscreet  that  the  President  should  have  sent  a 
steamer  to  bring  him  back.    He  assured  the  Cubans  that  any 
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American  minister  abroad  "lias  a  right  to  carr)-  with  him 
wherever  he  goes  tlic  throbbings  of  that  people  that  speak 
out  such  tremendous  truths  to  the  t/ranls  of  the  old  conti- 
nent." It  was  said  that  his  policy  of  "Cuba  without  cost" 
might  suit  a  Lone  Star  iiiceiiug,  but  tliat  his  "patriotism 
and  philanthropy  as  to  Cuba  smacked  too  strongly  of  piracy.*' 
Marcy  himself  disapproved  of  Soule's  appointment. 

The  leaders  of  ihc  revolutionary  party  in  Europe  felt 
at  this  time  that  the  government  authorities  were  sitting 
on  the  safety-valve  at  the  risk  of  bursting  the  boiler.  They 
desired  to  secure  iht  iiilluence  of  the  United  States  Govem- 
mem  in  support  of  their  policy  to  start  a  revolution  in 
Spain.  After  forming  a  republic  there,  they  intended  to 
extend  democratic  iitslitutioiis  across  the  Pyrenees  to 
France,  and  then  to  overthrow  Uie  power  of  Austria  in  Him- 
gary  and  Italy.  In  case  the  United  States  could  liave  been 
induced  to  EumisU  matcnai  aid  to  the  democratic  project 
of  dethroning  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  establishing  a  repub- 
lic, ilic  leaders  of  the  project  were  willing  to  leave  Cuba  to 
chose  between  connection  with  the  Spanish  repubUc  or 
annexation  to  the  United  Sta.tcs.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Texas,  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Represcnlatives  that  Soulc  stopped 
at  London  on  his  way  to  Madrid  in  order  to  concert  a  plan 
with  Mazzini,  Lutlro  Rollin,  and  Kossuth,  by  which  the 
United  States  would  have  been  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  "would  have  set  both 
hemispheres  in  flames  and  would,  perhaps  before  the  end, 
have  covered  every  country  on  the  globe  with  blood  and 
ashes."  According  to  Evans,  Soule  gave  these  European 
revohitionary  leaders  some  hope  of  a  favorable  reception 
of  their  project  to  kindle  the  torch  of  Insurrection  in  west- 
em  Europe  while  the  three  great  powers  were  busy  with 
the  Crimean  War.  Tlie  refusal  of  Spain  to  make  reparation 
for  outrages  upon  American  commerce  was  to  be  made  the 
excuse  for  the  seizure  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States ;  and  the 
probable  declaration  of  hostilities  against  the  United  States 
by  England.  France,  and  Spain,  it  was  thought,  would  cut 
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fefF  the  American  supply  of  com  and  cotton  from  England 
and  France,  and  cause  the  people  to  arise  against  the 
Govtmmcnt. 

Fierce  took  the  presidential  chair   at  a   period   of   the 

world's  history  teeming  with  siRniticant  events.   Foreigners 

were  arriving  from  Europe  by  hundreds  of  thousands  each 

year.     Emigration  was  especially   large   in    1S53-4.     The 

^■bowed-down  of  the  earth  were  arising.    The  keys  to  unlock 

^fthe  Japanese  empire    to    the    United    States    were    nearly 

forged:  and  there  were  visible  fears  in  Europe  and  Asia 

that  indicated  that  the  cry  for  a  balance  of  power  might 

resound  across  the  Atlantic.    The  European  nations  were 

full  of  Jealousy;  Austria  was  offcndwl,  and  we  had  been 

quarreling' with  England  over  the  fisheries.    But  all  Europe 

seemed  to  have  enough  to  keep  it  busy  at  home  for  some 

^■tiroc.     Flags  llutlcrcd  rretfully  from  foreign  fortifications 

^and  fleets.     France  and  England  were  peering  across  the 

British  channel  to  devour  each  other,  though  they  were  just 

K  8t  this  time  drawn  together  on  account  of  aiiairs  in  India 

"  and  Africa,     From  the  watch-towers  of  London  they  saw 

the  Czar  of  Russia  threatening  their  interests.     France  had 

recently    erected    an    imperial    throne — and    some    in    the 

United  States  thought  it  was  over  the  crater  of  a  volcano 

which  would  keep  the  F.inperor  watching  for  his  own  aafcty. 

A  continent  was  before  us,  and  a  bright  future.    Who  could 

doubt  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  be  enforced? 

English  and  American  interests  liad  been  jostling  each 
Other  more  and  more.  Since  Hawaii  had  been  threatened 
by  a  British  ship-of-war  in  1843  the  United  States  had  kept 
a  jealous  watch  in  that  quarter.  The  annexation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States  was  now  advocated 
lor  various  reasons,  one  of  which  was  that  the  United  States 
should  be  prepared  for  a  contest  with  Russia  on  account  of 
Ihc  interference  of  Russians  with  American  whalers.  In 
1853.  there  were  political  agitations  in  Hawaii  and  con- 
siderable talk  of  transferring  the  sovereignly  to  the  United 
States,  hut  the  repre-wntatives  of  England  and  France  on 
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tile  island  used  all  their  efforts  to  suppress  such  a  rising  sen- 
timent, and  their  ministers  at  Wasliington  seemed  to  desire 
an  assurance  that  tlic  American  Govcrnmcnc  would  not 
accept  Hawaii  if  the  offer  was  made.  Marcy  wrote  Buchanan 
in  December  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  SanOwicli  Islands 
must  come  to  the  American  Government;  and  asked  him 
to  ascertain  by  indirect  means  what  would  be  the  probable 
course  of  Great  Britain  in  case  the  United  States  should 
attempt  to  possess  ihcm  by  negotiations  or  by  other  peace- 
able means.  Relations  with  Central  .\mcrica  had  become 
more  interesting  since  the  acquisition  of  California.  The 
Gaytoo-Bulwcr  treaty  had  apparently  increased  the  embar- 
rassing question  which  arose  between  the  United  Slates 
and  Great  Britain  in  that  quarter.  The  United  States  and 
England  did  not  agree  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Central  American  Union  there 
were  boundary-  disputes  between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
which  gave  England  a  chance  to  assert  her  claims  to  San 
Juan  (Grcytown).  Marcy  felt  that  there  should  be  a  re-eslab- 
lishnicnt  of  the  confederation  and  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  the  Senate  understood  that  England 
practically  agreed,  by  the  Bulwcr  treaty,  to  recede  from 
her  asserted  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  to  cease 
to  exercise  dominion  or  control  in  any  part  of  Central 
America,  to  abandon  any  colonial  possessions  if  she  had  any 
there  at  that  time,  and  to  abstain  from  further  acquisition 
in  that  region.  It  was  admitted,  however,  thai  Great 
Britain  had  a  qualified  right  over  Balizc  from  which  she  was 
not  ousted  by  the  treaty.  In  December,  1853.  Marcy 
inslrucletl  Borland,  the  minister  to  Central  America,  to 
express  to  all  the  states  the  anxiety  of  the  United  States 
to  prevent  European  nations  from  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  Central  .America,  but  he  insisted  that  Borland 
must  get  proofs  of  eomplaints  before  he  asked  the  tlnlted 
States  for  "special  instructions  to  take  bold  and  decided 
steps."    Borland  was  asked  to  use  his  influence  to  induce 
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Honduras  to  resist  the  eQcroachtncnts  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
he  was  warned  not  to  pledge  the  United  States  to  expel 
Great  Dritain  from  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  was  to  state  the 
American  views  as  to  the  unfouncied  intentions  of  Great 
Ijrtlaiii,  and  then,  if  the  latter  still  held  the  islands,  it  was 
time  for  the  United  States  to  determine  wh&t  course  to 
pursue.  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  England  in  1854, 
adjtisted  several  causes  of  friction,  but  she  still  held  her 
influence  in  Central  America.  Our  own  relations  with  Cen- 
tral America  were  not  above  reproach.  In  May,  1854.  a 
captain  of  a  United  States  steamer  shot  a  negro  near  San 
B  Juan,  The  Mayor  of  San  Juan  sent  on  board  his  vessel  to 
have  him  arrested.  Borland  and  others  disputed  the 
Mayor's  authority.  The  next  day  the  authorities  tried  to 
arrest  Borland  in  San  Juan.  A  street  fight  ensued  and 
Borland  was  struck  in  the  face  with  a  bottle.  A  United 
States  vessel  was  sent  to  demand  an  apology;  receiving  no 
reply,  the  vessel's  guns  were  opened  upon  the  town,  and 
soon  set  fire  to  it.  The  Washington  Government  treated 
the  affair  as  trifling,  but  others  looked  upon  it  as  an  injury 
for  which  there  was  no  excuse. 

The  disposition  of  the  Cuban  question  was  the  greatest 
foreign  one  that  the  Pierce  adniinistration  had  to  consider. 
For  three  years  the  whole  intercourse  with  Cuba  had  been 
marked  by  serious  irritations.    Restrictions  on  trade  con- 
tinued, the  American  Government  had  been  inconvenienced 
by  tlie  attempts  to  filibuster  from  the  United  States;  Ameri- 
^kan  vessels  had  been  seized ;  the  United  States  steamer 
^^S^aleon  had  been  fired  upon ;  sailors  had  been  taken  from  the 
^KLiicy  IVatts  in  a  Cuban  port;  the  mail-bags  had  been  cut 
and  examined;  and  the  Crescent  City  had  been  refused  a 
^Llanding.    The  American  mail  steamer  Ofm  was  detained 
^^ about  the  beginning  of  the  Pierce  administration  under  the 
pretext  of  enforcing  the  quarantine  law.    It  was  complained 
that  she  was  ordered  to  move  from  her  moorings  to  hazard- 
ous and  unsafe  anchorage  under  the  guns  of  Monro  Castle, 


or  to  leave  the  Iiarbor  without  leaving  her  mail.  The  officers 
complained  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  see  the  American 
consul.  Marcy  instructed  Barringer,  the  minister  to  Spain, 
that  Spain  should  prevent  these  vexations  which  had  been 
too  often  occurring  in  Cuba.  The  American  Government 
had  been  unabk  to  ^t  Spain  to  allow  direct  necottaltons 
between  the  American  consul  in  Havana  and  the  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba.  When  President  Taylor  had  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Ha\'ana  to  adjust  pressing  evils  the  captain- 
general  referred  him  to  Barca,  the  Spanish  minister  ai 
Washington,  Barca  referred  to  Madrid,  and  Madrid  waited 
for  information  from  Havana. 

Under  the  existing  form  of  government  the  possession 
of  Cuba  by  Spain  was  supposed  to  be  insecare.  lliis  gave 
rise  to  a  whole  crop  of  possible  complications.  On  July  2, 
1853.  Marcy  in  a  tetter  to  Buchanan  said,  "It  is  intimated, 
though  not  authoritatively  anno\mced,  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Spain  whenever  she  clearly  perceive*  that  she  can  no  longer 
retain  possession  of  Cuba  to  render  the  island  worthless  to 
any  other  power  at  the  hazard  of  making  it  a  source  of 
hazard  to  this  country;  and  that  England  is  disposed  to 
concur  in  such  a  measure.  Though  unwiUing  to  believe 
*  ♦  ycl  the  suggestion  is  not  too  idle  to  attract  some 
attention."  Tlie  Spanish  authorities  had  connived  at  the 
introduction  of  thousands  of  African  slaves,  and  tliere  were 
some  in  .■\mcrica  who  ur^cd  lliat  the  separation  of  Cuba  from 
Spain  would  remedy  the  evil.  Marcy  thought  that  if  Cuba 
enjoyed  political  rights  like  Canada,  and  if  the  restrictions 
on  the  foreign  trade  were  relaxed,  the  United  Stales  would 
be  much  less  embarrassed  in  retaining  neutral  relations 
with  Spain,  and  that  the  speculations  as  to  the  future  destiny 
of  Cuba  would  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  Atlantic. 

Spain  and  other  powers  seemed  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Government  wanted  Cuba  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  connived  at  the  participation  by  United 
States  citizens  in  the  disturbances  on  the  island,  but  Marcy 
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wrote  Buchanan  that  the  United  Stales  had  bwn  the  \'ictini 
of  the  violations  of  ihc  law,  and  not  the  violator  at  any  time. 
He  declared  that  he  would  regret  it  ii  the  conditions  in 
I  Cuba  should  act  on  the  (eelings  of  the  United  States  citi- 
icns  to  impel  them  to  embark  in  unlawful  enterprises  against 
Ctiba;  but  he  said  that  the  United  States  would  do  her  duty 
by  Spain  and  that  there  would  be  no  fair  occasion  for  any 
other  nation  to  intervene. 

It  was  feared  that  both  England  and  France  had  made 
some  sort  of  arrangement  to  sustain  Spanish  dominion  in 
Cuba.  They  had  frequently  sent  vessels  to  Cuba  without 
giving  notice  to  the  United  States.  The  experience  of  the 
United  Spates  with  England  in  Central  America  made  it 
the  more  luidesirable  to  see  her  assume  the  duties  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Cuba.  On  July  2.  Marcy  wrote  Buchanan. 
who  was.  anxious  to  he  regularly  advised  of  the  President's 
policy  in  regard  to  Cuba,  that  the  Ignited  States  wmdd  regret 
to  see  foreign  powers  interfere  to  sustain  Spanish  rule  in 
Cuba  even  if  it  should  provoke  resistance  too  formidable 
to  be  overcome  by  Spain  herself.  He  said  that  in  case  oppres- 
sion should  excite  such  strong  revolt  the  oppressor  had  no 
mor*  right  than  the  victims  to  call  in  foreign  nations,  and 
that  the  United  Stales  would  resist.  "We  do  not  com- 
plain that  Great  Britaiti  enforces  her  treaty  stipulations  in 
regard  to  cwancipados ;  but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true  that 
she  is  using  her  influence  in  furtherance  of  a  design  to  fill 
that  island  with  emigrants  from  Africa,  in  order  that  when 
Spanish  rule  over  it  shall  cease  it  may  become  an  African 
colony  given  over  to  barbarism  she  ought  to  be  conscious 
that  she  is  concurring  in  an  act  which  in  its  consequences 
must  be  injurious  to  the  United  States.  Africans  thus 
imported  and  held  in  limited  servitude,  and  slaves  now  on 
the  island  converted  into  apprentices,  would  constitute  but 
another  form  of  slavery,  and  it  requires  the  test  of  experi- 
ment to  [ascertain]  how  far  such  a  substitute  under  the 
Htable  abuses  which  would  attend  it,  would  mitigate  the 
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evil  of  U)«  present  system."  Marcy  said  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  political  condition,  Cuba  was  a.  neiglibor  with 
whom  intercourse  was  unavoidable,  and  thai  it  must  not  be 
used  by  others  as  an  instrument  of  annoyance  to  tlie  United 
Statfs — that  Great  Britain  with  so  many  reasons  for  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  America  should  not  concur 
in  any  measure  as  to  Cuba  which  would  be  adverse  to  the 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union.  Marcy,  in  instruct- 
ing Buchanan  to  get  the  views  of  England,  said :  "If 
you  should  ascertain  that  (ireat  Rrilain  had  entered  into  *  * 
engagcnienis  willi  Spain  to  uphold  her  connection  with 
Cuba,  under  any  modification  to  it  which  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  lo  it  or  to  the  well-being  of  the  governments  on 
this  continent,  you  will  have  recourse  lo  such  arguments 
and  persuasions  as  in  your  judgment  will  induce  her  to 
abandon  tliem." 

The  administration  saw  tliat  its  Cuban  policy  must  depend 
upon  circunislances.  If  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
obtain  Cuba^  the  annexationisu  of  the  administration  saw 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  operate  with  great  caution, 
because  there  were  difficulties  which  would  be  hard  to  over- 
come unless  the  Spanish  authoriiies  should  commit  some 
indignity  which  would  give  the  Government  an  opportunity 
to  act  with  a  united  people  behind  it.  The  difSculties  of 
direct  purchase  were  discussed  in  an  interview  witli  Soule 
before  he  went  to  Madi-id.  On  July  23,  Marcy  wrote  hini 
that  there  was  no  use  to  negotiate  a  purchase,  for  that  there 
was  at  that  lime  no  hope  of  success.  His  instructions  to 
Soule  began  with  tlie  usual  platitudes  about  our  attitude 
towards  Cuba.  The  policy  of  the  Government  under  cer- 
tain contingencies  was  stated.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  to 
disturb  Cuba's  existing  connection  with  Spain  unless  it 
changed  so  as  to  affect  the  security  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  stated  that  the  American  Government  would  regret  to 
sec  Spain  resort  to  any  assistance  of  a  foreign  power  which 
might  give  that  power  a  pretext  to  interfere  in  American 


affairs.  Soulc  was  asked  to  ascertain  liow  far  France  and 
England  wauld  use  tlieir  infUicnct:  and  to  ^ct  any  informa- 
tion which  might  be  important  in  shaping  our  future  policy 
as  to  Cuba,  In  case  Spain  was  disposed  to  see  the  inevit- 
able and  10  give  birth  to  an  independent  nation  of  lier  own 
race,  Soulc  was  allowed  to  favor  such  a  plan,  but  he  was 
wanied  to  "take  special  care  not  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
sinister  views  on  the  part  of  this  Government  nor  to  wound 
the  sensibilities  of  an  ancient  and  proud  nation."  In  case 
any  of  Soule's  communications  slioutd  require  secrecy,  he 
was  requested  lo  use  the  proper  precautions,  even  if  he 
had  to  employ  a  messenger  to  deliver  his  despatches  to  the 
American  agency  in  London.  Marcy  was  determined  that 
in  case  Spain  did  not  change  her  relations  to  Cuba  she  must 
keep  the  evils  of  her  policy  from  reaching  our  Government, 
He  said :  "Our  flag  must  be  respected  and  our  commerce 
relieved  from  embarrassments  by  Cuban  authorities.  He 
urged  that  discriminating  duties  should  be  removed,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  qualified  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  Governor-General  of  Cuba  and  tlie  American 
consul  at  Havana,  in  order  to  prevent  irritating  occurrences, 
and  for  the  more  expeditious  settlement  of  difficulties. 

Soule,  in  bis  Franklin  costume,  was  received  with  marked 
attention  and  courtesy  by  the  Queen  of  Spain,  thougli  many 
had  urged  her  to  reject  him.  He  hail  a  disposition  to  take 
hold  of  the  blade  instead  of  the  handle  while  playing  with 
knives.  He  began  his  career  at  Madrid  by  a  quarrel.  On 
December  17  he  fought  a  duel  with  Turgot.  the  French  min- 
ister at  Madrid,  at  whose  house  some  criticisms  had  passed 
concerning  Mrs.  Soule's  toilet.  A  few  days  later  he  wrote 
to  Marcy  that  Spain  was  in  the  midst  of  anarchy  and  that  it 
was  difficult  to  do  business.  The  Ministry  did  not  Iiavc  the 
confidence  of  the  Cortes  and  Senate.  The  Government  was 
not  able  promptly  to  pay  the  interest  on  tlie  debt  due  the 
United  States.  There  were  rumors  that  the  Queen  was 
about  to  give  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  and  that  her  hus* 
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band  would  plan  ta  expel  her  from  the  throne;  foul  anec- 
dotes  were  told  of  her  unbridled  passion,  in  which  she 
exceeded  the  adventures  of  Catherine  of  Russia.  Soulc  said 
that  Spain  was  under  the  influence  of  France;  that  tlie 
French  Emperor  was  opposed  to  our  acquisition  of  Cuba. 
and  nulUticd  any  influence  which  Soule  might  be  able  to 
gain  ivith  the  Spanish  court  or  the  Government.  It  was 
thus  plain  that  Soule  could  be  of  no  service  to  America  at 
Madrid,  if  the  two  countries  desired  peace.  He  only  em- 
broiled us  in  quarrels.  He  and  Calderon,  the  foreign  min- 
isier.  had  tiuarreled  at  Washington  when  the  latter  was  min- 
istcr  at  that  place,  and  their  relations  were  not  cordial  now, 
Soule  succeeded  in  making  himself  a^ccahlc  to  the  Queen, 
but  the  influential  officials  and  the  press  hated  him.  In 
January  and  February,  1854,  he  had  no  hopes  of  furthering 
the  interests  of  this  country  so  long  as  Calderon  was  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  .A.fTairs,  but  he  expected  and  hoped  for  a 
crisis  in  Spain.  The  Government  could  only  maintain  itself 
by  a  system  of  terror ;  the  treasury  was  empty ;  the  Queen 
had  wasted  lier  income,  and  the  price  of  food  liad  doubled. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not  unlikely  that  Cuba 
would  rebel,  and  Soule  was  anxious  to  be  ready  to  hav« 
powers  to  meet  the  crisis.  In  January  and  February  he 
asked  Marcy  for  greater  power.  On  February  28  the 
Cuban  officials  played  into  his  hands  by  committing  an 
outrage  on  the  Black  IVarriar. 

Tlic  liiack  IVarrior  plied  from  Mobile  to  New  York.  stoi>- 
ping  at  Havana  for  mall  and  passengers.  She  had  always 
been  allowed  to  carry  a  car^o  for  the  American  port,  and  no 
detailed  manifest  of  her  load  had  been  required,  though  this 
was  contrary  to  the  regulation  ol  the  Cuban  port.  But 
on  Februarj'  28  a  shot  ricoclietted  across  her  bows,  slie  was 
stopped,  the  agent  was  refused  the  privilege  of  correcting 
her  manifest,  the  cargo  was  confiscated,  and  the  captain  was 
fined.  The  captain  abandoned  the  vessel  to  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Spain  had  the  letter  of  the  law  on  her  side,  but 
it  had  not  been  observed  in  previous  cases.    The  Cuban 
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authorities  were  neither  liberal  nor  accommodating  now. 
The  news  caused  great  excitement  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  press  demanded  apology.  "Young  America" 
■was  jubilant.  On  March  lo.  r^illijjs,  of  Alabama,  offered  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives  asking  the  Presi- 
dent fcN-  iiiCormation.  The  House  took  up  the  matter  with 
ion,  and  strained  its  lungs  before  crowded  galleries, 
e  turned  on  the  lights  in  his  reply  of  March  15  and 
said  that  Spain  had  often  given  us  cause  for  complaint  and 
had  delayed  lo  give  satisfaction.  He  did  not  hope  (or  peace. 
Conditions  in  Cuba  were  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  sohcitude.  There  were  rumors  that  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  were  lo  be  taken  to  Havana  to  serve  as  apprentices. 
The  United  States  Government  objected  to  the  apprentice 
system  and  said  that  it  would  make  Cuba  an  unwholesome 
neighbor.  The  process  that  was  used  to  give  freedom  to 
the  hbi'mJos  was  creating  discontent  among  the  Cubans  and 
threatened  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Cuba 
— so  Marcy  said.  He  saw  tliat  the  Spanish  authorities 
grew  more  regardless  of  our  honor  and  rights,  that  annoy- 
ances increased,  that  our  flag  was  insulted,  and  that  uur  citi- 
zens were  imprisoned.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  news  of  the  Black  WarrwT  arrived  in  Washington, 
he  wrote  to  Huchanan  that  Spam  could  hardly  allow 
such  conduct  unless  she  expected  England  and  France 
lo  be  ready  to  come  to  her  aid  as  they  had  done  in  1S51-2; 
and  he  significantly  suggested  that  whether  they  would 
respond  might  be  tested  before  the  adjustment  of  the  Black 
Warrior  affair.  He  also  wrote  Soule  stating  that  the 
"offending  auUiorilics  arc  at  our  doors  and  the  authorities 
which  we  arc  obliged  to  apply  for  redress  are  in  another 
'hemisphere."  He  thought  those  who  did  the  wrong  should 
have  tlie  power  to  redress  it.  Speaking  of  the  Black  Warrior 
as  only  one  of  the  long  list  of  unredressed  wrongs,  he  said 
,that  the  interference  of  England  and  France  in  the  recent 
disturbances  in   Cuba  "may  have  tanboUlened  Spain"  to 
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cxprrimcnt  upon  tht  patience  of  tht  United  States,  but  thaE 
tlicy  could  not  influence  «s  to  deviate  from  a  course  of  jus- 
tice to  Unitc<I  States  citizens  and  of  honor  to  our  Hag.  On 
March  i~  he  a^in  wrote  to  Soulc  enclosing:  ^Jocunients  as 
to  the  Black  li'arrsor  affair,  and  said  llie  United  States 
would  be  justified  in  demanding  immediate  satisfaction  of 
the  wrong'doers  at  Havana,  and  in  case  of  tlieir  refusal, 
to  take  redress  into  our  own  hands;  Lut  he  hoped  that  Spain 
would  make  reparation  and  show  lier  displeasure  to  the 
Cuban  ofTicials.  Spain  was  expected  eitlier  to  disavow  or 
assume  re5iK)nsiI)ility  for  their  act.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  indemnity  was  asked. 

The  suspicious  vigilance  of  tlie  Cuban  authorities  annoyed 
and  injured  American  citizens,  interrupted  commerce  and 
endangered  relations  with  Spain.  It  was  said  that  Spain 
upheld  her  dominion  only  by  arbitrary  power.  The  change 
of  policy  in  Cuba,  in  order  tu  sujtply  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural laborers,  had  increased  discontent  and  created  alarm 
there,  and  made  the  people  more  adverse  to  Spanish  rule 
and  more  willing  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  On  April  3,  1854,  Marcy  sent  Soule  confidential 
iniitructions  as  to  the  purchase  of  Culia.  stating  that  the 
unsettled  condition  of  political  questions  in  Spain  and  the 
troubles  which  might  arise  in  Cuba  on  account  of  the  new 
experiment  there  were  circumstances  which  might  "open 
the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  so  much  desired 
by  the  United  Stales."  He  said :  "In  view  ol  the  contigen- 
cies  which  may  arise  the  President  has  deemed  it  proper 
that  you  should  be  furnished  with  ftd!  power  to  enter  into  a 
convention  or  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba."  Marcy 
hopecf  that  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  Spain  could  see  that 
the  period  for  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  with  Cuba 
was  fast  approaching,  and  that  the  burden  of  sustaining  her 
rule  was  fast  increasing,  He  thought  it  would  be  to  Spain's 
advantage  to  anticipate  cvenLs  and  to  secure  the  advantage 
o£  a  cession  to  the  United  States.  He  referred  to  the  natural 
connection  of  Cuba  with  the  tJnitcd  States,  and  instructed 
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Soulc  to  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  pre- 
vious national  prejudices  as  to  the  West  Indies  would  be 
overcome.  He  realized  that  the  renewal  of  the  attempt  to 
purchase  would  be  a  delicate  negotiation.  He  considered 
$100,000,000  a  liberal  price,  but  he  stated  that  the  President 
would  not  have  the  negotiation  to  fail  even  i(  an  additional 
$30,000,000  were  required.  In  case  Spain  would  not  trans- 
fer Cuba,  then  Soule  was  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  next 
most  desirable  object — to  detach  Cuba  from  Spanish  domin- 
ion nnd  from  dependence  upon  European  power,  for  it  was 
thought  that  Spain  mig'ht  be  induced  to  consent  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba,  even  though  her  pridi;  would  not  permit 
her  to  sell  it.  Marcy  thought  that  if  Cuba  was  left  to  dis- 
pose of  herself,  as  her  interests  indicated,  the  anxiety  of  the 
"United  States  as  to  her  future  condition  would  be  relieved. 
He  said  the  people  of  Cuba  should  I^  a  party  to  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  be  made  for  her  independence,  though 
there  was  no  political  organization  there  at  that  time  which 
could  act  for  the  people.  In  case  that  a  relaxation  of  des- 
potic rule  should  permit  the  organization  of  the  people 
politically.  lie  said :  "Tlie  United  Stales  would  readily  coun- 
tenance and  aid  its  efforts  to  release  the  island  from  depend- 
ence on  Spain."  Sonle  was  aske<l  to  get  details  ol  Ihe  new 
System  affecting  slaverj-  in  Cuba. 

It  was  April  7  when  ii  special  messenger  reached  Madrid 
and  placed  the  instructions  of  March  17  into  the  hands  of 
Soulc.  Here  was  a  chance  for  tlic  latter  to  redeem  tiimsclE 
from  the  place  which  he  had  hcM  since  the  duel.  He  might 
make  himself  leader  of  his  party  at  home  by  one  fell  swoop 

jich  would  give  us  Cuba.  He  was  furious  for  retaliation 
the  Black  Warrior  affair.  Barriiiger.  in  Paris,  on  his 
road  home  from  Madrid,  said  that  Spain  would  procras- 
tinate as  usual,  and  that  there  would  be  no  war — that  Spain 
would  set  up  some  counter-claim.  But  Soulc  resolved  to 
be  as  swift  as  Napoleon.  He  asked  Calderon  for  an  inter- 
view, and  on  April  S  he  gave  him  a  history  of  the  Black 
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Warrior  affair  and  stated  that  the  President  hoped  that 
Spain  would  make  reparation  and  show  her  displeasure  to 
the  Cuban  officials.  Calderon  desired  to  wait  for  another 
Cuban  mail.  SuiUv  would  not  wait;  he  m<>i!it«d  upon  an 
iinmcdiatc  response.  Having  no  reply,  on  April  Ii,  though 
it  was  Holy  Week,  he  urged  that  ihcrc  be  no  delay  in  mak- 
ing- reparation  for  the  insult,  and  demanded  $300,000  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  Cuban  officials  wilhin  forty-eight  hours. 
Mr.  Perry,  the  secretary  of  the  legation,  appeared  before 
Calderon  de  la  Ijarca,  and  looking:  at  his  watch,  said  :  "  It  is 
now  twelve  o'clock.  At  this  hour  to-morrow  I  am  instructed 
to  call  again.  If  the  response  is  not  ready.  His  Excellency 
wishes  his  passports."  "My  God,  yoimg  manl"  said  Cal- 
deron; "his  passports!  Docs  Mr.  Soule  mean  war?"  Hon- 
est, experienced  Calderon  sent  the  note,  and  the  passports 
were  not  demanded.  But  Soule  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tiODS. 

Calderon's  reply  to  the  peremptory  demands  and  acrid 
language  of  Soule  was  couched  in  terms  of  haughty  dignity. 
It  was  doiiblless  .Minnise*!  that  Soule  had  exceeded  his 
instructions.  He  »id  that  time  must  be  given  to  hear  both 
sides  of  the  case,  and  intimated  that  Soule's  peremptory 
manner  suggested  the  susptcton  that  the  demand  was  a 
pretext  for  exciting  estrangement  and  quarrel  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Slates.  It  was  a  dignified  reply  and 
a  severe  reprimand  to  Soule,  whose  opportunity  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  had  thus  been  checked  before  he 
received  the  instructions  which  Marcy  had  prepared  on 
April  3,  and  which  were  now  on  their  way  to  Madrid  in  the 
care  of  a  special  messenger.  Colonel  Sumner.  Under  the 
circumstances  Spain  would  probably  have  liad  the  sympa- 
thy of  both  England  and  France  in  case  of  war,  hut  the 
Eastern  affairs  did  not  give  Spain  any  hope  of  aid  from 
them.  In  Spain,  war  was  considered  very  probable,  but  it 
was  believed  that  it  would  be  hard  for  the  United  Slates  to 
win  Cuba.     If  Havana  had  been  taken,  Spain  could  have 
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given  the  slaves  their  freedom  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
fight  tlic  invaders. 

England  had  long  pressed  her  demands  to  secure  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  by  the  examination  of  the  titles 
by  whicii  slaves  were  held,  ami,  a  few  days  after  Calderon's 
dignified  cote  to  Soule,  the  Spanish  Government  announced 
its  intention  of  acceding  to  this  request  and  providing 
(or  better  regulation  of  the  slaves  io  Cuba.  Reinforce- 
ments were  soon  sent  to  guard  Cuba  from  attack.  On 
May  4,  Lord  Russell  informed  Parliament  that  tlic  condi- 
tions of  the  Spanish  agreement  were  agreeable  to  England. 
On  May  t,  Slidell,  referring  to  the  new  provisions  as  to 
slaves  in  Cuba  and  as  to  the  employment  of  coolies  in  India, 
offered  a  resolution  that  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
sliould  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  suspending  our  ncu- 
rtv^lity  laws  in  case  the  conditions  should  demand  it.  Ke 
^tlHnight  that  if  the  flag  of  revolution  were  once  raised  in 
Cuba,  the  country  would  be  free.  But  the  proposition  to 
encourage  the  operations  of  fiJihusters  was  not  taken  up  by 
the  Senate.  Public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  was 
against  such  a  measure  and  was  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
manuf.Teture  a  war  out  of  the  Black  Warrior  affair.  Northern 
sentiment  was  such  that  the  administration  thought  it  wise 
to  oppose  a  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  place 
$]OjOOO,ooo  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  and  to  authorize 
bim  to  prepare  the  army  and  navy  for  action. 

When  the  Calderon-Soule  correspondence  arrived  at 
Washington  the  excitement  over  the  Black  Warrior  had  sub- 
sided. The  ship  and  her  cargo  had  been  released  and  the 
fine  remitted.  Spain  had  settled  the  matter  with  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  and  tliey  were  satisfied  with  the  termination. 
Tlic  L^nited  States  had  no  longer  cause  for  complaint,  for  no 
insult  had  been  offered  to  the  American  Hag.  Soule  had 
expected  that  he  would  be  ordered  to  demand  his  passports 
and  that  war  would  follow.  The  substance  of  the  demands 
of  Soule  and  their  refusal  leaked  out  through  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  read 
18 
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the  newspaper  reports  they  were  not  in  favor  of  rushing  into 
war  in  order  to  prop  up  the  declining  rcpuution  of  Soule. 
Daviii  and  Cushing  in  ihc  Cabinet  urgixt  that  he  s>iioul<i 
be  sustained.  Davis  and  other  inilucntial  men  from  the 
South  desired  ihc  President  to  demand  swift  satisfaction 
from  Spain.  There  was  talk  of  an  early  possibility  of  a 
blockade  of  Cuban  ports  and  the  probahiUty  of  an  early 
opportunity  to  pluck  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  apple  tree,  ll 
was  tield  by  JefTerson  Davis  and  otliers  that  we  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  a  fire  in  our  neighbor's  house  if  the  flames 
threatened  to  spread  to  our  own  house;  that  Spanish  Cuba 
threatened  our  prosperity,  and  that  the  island  must  be  taken 
even  in  face  of  the  defiance  of  all  Europe.  They  would  have 
pounced  upon  Spain  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  IVesident  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  thought  it  better  to  wait  for  further  despatches.  But 
for  awhile  the  Cabinet  became  more  and  more  disposed  to 
sustain  Soule. 

There  was  much  Southern  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  pretext 
that  would  cause  a  war  and  lead  to  the  increase  of  slave  ter- 
ritory. The  difficulty  of  getting  Cuba  by  purchase  was  real- 
ized. Many  pretended  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
island  was  alarming — that  England  was  endeavoring  to 
control  its  future  by  inducing  Spain  to  take  steps  toward 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  that  France  had  guaran- 
teed Cuba  to  Spain  on  these  conditions.  Tliere  was  no 
desire  to  have  a  second  San  Domingo  under  our  very  nose. 
News  reached  Washington  of  an  impending  revolution 
on  account  of  the  fear  which  the  Creole  proprietors  had 
that  the  authorities  were  laying  plans  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  in  accordance  with  some  Anglo-Spanish  compact 
On  May  3  a  decree  was  issued  freeing  15.000  slaves.  On 
May  25  there  was  another  decree  for  enrolling  and  arming 
the  negroes  and  mulattocs.  Tliese  decrees,  the  project  of 
importing  negroes  from  Africa  as  apprentices,  the  institu- 
tion of  free  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  blacks,  and  the 
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|^lJ23tion  of  marriages  between  blacks  and  whiles,  indi- 
catfil  to  the  slaveholders  of  tli«  United  States  that  Spain 
was  detenniiied  to  hold  Cuba  by  the  emancipation  of 
'Cry.  British  influence  was  seen  in  it  all.  A  gentleman 
^  Cuba  said  :  "In  every  step  taken  the  British  finger  is  con- 
stantly seen/'  The  British  consul  o]>enly  said  that  his  Gov- 
ernment had  long  been  urging  the  measure.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  Creoles  who  had  been  victims  of  Spanish 
dnplicity  was  very  greaL  One  of  them  wrote  that  confi- 
dence and  credit  had  ceased,  that  the  banks  had  suspended, 
that  the  whites  trembled  for  their  life  and  property,  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  was  certain,  and  that  the  tardy  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  might  render  it  impossible  to 
remedy  the  evil.  He  said :  "An  act  accomplished  will 
shortly  be  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  and  the  tardy 
intervention  of  the  United  States  will  only  have  taken  place 
when  its  brilliant  constellation  lights  up  the  vast  scpidchre 
which  will  cover  the  bodies  of  her  sons,  sacrificed  to  the 
black  race  as  a  reward  for  their  sympathies  with  American 
institutions,  and  the  vast  carnage  it  will  cost  to  punish  the 
African  victors.  What  can  be  done  to*day  without  great 
sacrifices  to  help  the  Cubans,  to-morrow  cannot  be  achieved 
without  the  effusion  of  rivers  of  blood,  and  then  the  few  sur- 
viving Cubans  will  curse  an  intervention  which,  deaf  to  their 
cries,  will  only  be  produced  by  the  cold  calculations  of  ego- 
tism. Then  the  struggle  will  not  be  with  Spain  alone."  It 
was  said  that  the  governor-general  might  be  expected  to 
take  a  still  bolder  stand  if  the  war  in  the  East  should  not 
have  required  the  French  and  English  vessels. 

The  English  Government  assured  Buchanan  that  Eng- 
land had  no  desire  to  throw  Cuba  into  the  hands  of 
the  negro  population,  but  had  only  urged  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade ;  that  she  had  never  tried  to  exercise 
any  influence  over  Spain  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Cuba;  that  she  had  "not  the  most  remote 
idea  in  any  e\*ent  of  ever  attempting  to  acquire  Cuba," 
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for  that  she  already  had  more  colonies  than  were  profit- 
able for  her.  On  March  u,  1854.  Marcy  wrote  liuch- 
anan  that  the  feeling  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
ihc  runiort-d  Anglo-French  protectorate  over  Cuba  had 
been  recently  revived  by  a  speech  of  Lord  Oarendon  in 
reference  to  the  unity  of  policy  and  action  of  England  and 
France  in  matters  affecting  both  hemispheres.  Marcy  had 
recently  seen  evidence  of  the  "happy  accord"  of  these  two 
nations  in  the  attitude  of  their  ministers  as  to  the  American 
inftiicnce  in  Hawaii,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  objects  of 
their  joint  policy  in  the  western  hemisphere.  "This  assumed 
guardianship,"  said  he,  "over  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  world 
will  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  Slates,"  and  it  was 
more  than  mere  curiosity  that  led  him  10  ask  for  informa- 
tion. Before  Buclianan  received  Marcy  "s  note,  he  had  con- 
versed with  Lord  Clarendon  as  to  the  British  attitude 
toward  Cuba.  Clamtidon  said  :  "Great  Britain  and  France 
have  not  entered  into  any  treaty  or  understanding,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  any  kind  whatever,  concerning  Cuba  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  or  prospective  condition  of  Cuba;  we 
have  never  even  thought  of  sudi  a  thing,  nor  have  we  the 
least  intention  to  adopt  such  a  course."  Clarendon  stated 
that  Cuba  was  wretchedly  governed,  but  that  the  ancient 
alliances  with  Spain  caused  England  to  feel  sympathy  for 
her.  Tlie  English  Government  probably  did  not  want  the 
United  States,  her  commercial  rival,  to  possess  Cuba,  but 
Cobtlcn  received  cheers  on  April  4,  when  he  said  it  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  humanity  if  the  Unitetl  States,or  any  other 

L power  that  would  stop  the  slave  trade,  should  (wssess  the 
island.  In  August  thy  Earl  of  Clarendon,  referring  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  fears  in  the  United  States  that  Eng- 
land intended  to  Africanize  Cuba  and  establish  a  black 
republic  there,  said  that  the  report  had  been  frequently 
denied  by  Ihc  British  Government,  and  that  all  that  England 
asked  of  Spain  was  to  observe  treaties  and  put  down  the 
slave  trade. 
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Notwillistandiiig  Uie  denials  of  the  English  Government, 
such  men  as  BenjaQiin  and  Slidcll  continued  ihcir  endeavors 
1o  stir  up  the  people  by  the  discussion  of  sucli    report* 
fts  had  once  served   to  arouse  public   opinion  in  (avor  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas.     On  May  24.  Hcnjaniin  presented 
to  the  Senate  it  resolution  from  tlie  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
'.concerning  the  English  pohcy  in  Ctiba.    Clayton,  of  Dela- 
ware, did  not  tliink  that  Spain  would  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
powder  magazine  in  Cuba  unless  there  was  danger  of  pirati- 
cal attacks  from  the  United  States;   he  said  tliat  the  United 
States  wa.s  interested  in  having  the  slave  traffic  stopped  if 
she  was  ever  to  possess  Cuba,  and  informed  Mr.  Benjamin 
that  when  police  officers  found  recently  imported  and  non- 
rtgittered  slaves  they  ^^erc  bound  to   declare   tliem   free 
JIng  to  treaties  of  Spain  with  foreign  governments, 
■and  that  it  was  necessary  to  apprentice  them  for  a  year  to 
.prevent  them  trom  starving.     Senator  Seward  saw  nothing 
[to   warrant  apprehension.     Tlic    condition    of   Spain    ajid 
r  Europe  would  prevent  England  from  desiring  to  create  any 
tangles  with  the  United  States,  and  he  did  not  favor  inter- 
ference with  the  local  affairs  of  Cuba. 

As  the  success  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  became 
;  assured,  the  warlike  disposition  of  most  of  the  Cabinet 
'towards  Spain  grew.  It  looked  as  if  the  administration 
:  uould  register  all  the  demands  of  the  slavery  leaders,  and 
recklessly  adopt  a  policy  which  would  end  in  the  acquisition 
^_  of  more  slave  territory.  It  was  thought  that  from  the 
^B«ourse  of  thick-coming  events  Cuba  would  necessarily  be 
^■admitted.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill,  some  were  deter- 
^1  mined  to  acquire  Cuba,  "utterly  reckless  of  consequences'" 
^B — even  if  it  should  be  necessary  violently  to  throw 
^Hopen  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  The  Richmond 
Eitqiiirer,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  of  viciory,  said  tliat 
the  United  Slates  should  break  entirely  with  Spain  on 
account  of  the  Black  Warrior  aflfair,  and  Uiat  the  con- 
[sen-ative  Senators  must  grasp  the  significance  of  the  crisis 
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xnd  act — for  ihat  "while  ihcy  doze  in  ihcir  seats  and  ilream 
of  olMolrte  conventionalities,  the  irreparable  vrronf  may 
be  consummated  and  Cuba  Io«l  forever."  The  SouUi  would 
tolerate  no  lukewarrnncss  in  carrying  out  the  schemes  for 
annexation — it  was  the  only  possible  way  that  it  could 
indemnify  itself  (or  concession  to  aniistavery  (anatacistii. 
The  Xorth  was  asked  to  forge  new  chains  to  hold  ilscH  in 
obedience  to  the  frowns  of  the  slaveholders  who  desired 
Spanish  apples.  The  Enquirer,  lookinj;  to  the  possibility 
of  the  disniption  of  the  Union,  said  that  "with  Cuba  as  a 
member  of  a  great  southern  confederacy,  slavery  might  bid 
defiance  to  its  enemies." 

It  was  not  feared  tliat  France  would  have  interfered  if  the 
United  Slates  had  decided  upon  war,  but  the  excitement 
which  grew  out  of  the  Kansas- Xetirask a  Icgulation  ren- 
dered it  imjiossiblc  to  secure  the  annexation  of  Cuba  by  any 
war  which  the  slavery  extensionists  might  have  inaugurated 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  would 
have  submitted  to  annexations-even  with  the  full  sanctj' 
of  England  and  France.  The  Northern  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject was  so  strong  that  the  moderate  element  of  the  Pierce 
administration  did  not  dare  to  make  the  Black  Warrwr  affair 
a  pretext  for  an  imjtist  war  of  conquest.  In  the  face  of  the 
gathering  storm.  Marcy,  backed  by  the  almost  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  N'orth,  succeeded  in  preventing  Pierce  from 
being  dragged  into  a  war  policy.  The  5>outh  had  unwit- 
tingly lost  the  chance  to  annex  Cuba,  while  it  had  manipu- 
lated to  extend  slavery  into  the  free  territory  of  Kansas. 
Political  promenades  and  rambles  in  the  fields  of  the  West 
and  North  kept  liberalism  working  silently  against  the 
weakening  institution  of  slavery,  and  no  dam  could  stop 
the  advancing  stream  against  human  bondage.  There  was 
a  feeling  growing  wider  and  deeper  that  the  world  had 
advanced  .since  the  days  when  the  customs  of  Israel  were 
codifird  into  a  book  of  laws :  that  though  slavery  had  been 
beneficial  in  one  age  and  place,  it  did  not  become  a  positive 
good  tor  all  time  to  come;  lliat  precedents  do  not  bind  the 
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h^nds  and  feet  of  all  ages,  On  May  24,  a  Democratic  eon* 
vent  ion  in  Indiana  passed  a  resolution  to  support  the 
Nebraska  bill, but  on  tlic  next  day  the  free  Democrats  met  at 
Indianapolis  and  denounced  the  bill  as  an  insult  and  a  cold- 
blooded conspiracy  against  humanity.  Members  of  Con- 
press  who  opposed  the  bill  issued  a  protest.  They  said  tlia,t 
the  free  slates  had  lost  all  guarantee  [or  freedom  in  the  terr> 
tones  as  provided  by  former  compromises;  that  the 
measure  uas  looking  forward  to  further  extension  of  slavery 
— to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  parts  of  Mexico  without 
regard  to  the  cost  of  money  and  blood,  to  an  alliance 
with  Brazil  to  extend  sliverj-  into  the  Amazon  valley,  and 
to  secession  and  empire. 

The  filibusters  still  had  been  hoping  to  carry  on  their 
deigns  unhindered  by  federal  interference.  They  were 
hoping  to  stir  up  sentiment  enough  to  prevent  Pierce  from 
interfering  with  their  actions.  Quitman,  the  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Li>uislana.  and  the  friend  of  Jefferson  Davis,  had 
organized  a  "Cuban  army"  by  May,  1854,  and  it  was  openly 
stated  that  Mississippi  rifles  in  the  hands  of  Mississippi 
sharp-shooters  would  soon  "tcII  the  tale  on  Spanish 
soldiers"  if  money  could  be  obtained  to  support  the  expedi- 
tion. The  state  of  .Souic's  negotiation  worked  into  the 
hands  of  these  nineteenth  century  buccaneers,  who  would 
have  enjoyed  noihini;  more  tlian  to  have  involved  Spain  and 
the  United  Stales  in  a  war  over  the  Black  tVarrior  affair. 
On  May  31,  tlic  President  warned  the  filibusters  that  the 
neutrality  laws  would  be  enforced.  Quitman  was  soon 
arrested.  Mallory  and  others  protested  against  our  neu- 
trality policy.  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  June  14,  said  there  had  been  no  parallel 
case  in  fiistory  where  recruits  to  a  country  striving  for  lib- 
erty had  been  nin  down  by  the  revenue  cutters  of  their  own 
government,  and  added:  "I  mean  to  record  the  prediction 
here  to-day.  that  when  Cuba  sliall  have  risen  to  indepen- 
dence as  a  nation,  or.  from  force  of  circumstances,  shall  have 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  as  she  most  ccrtjunly 
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will  do,  the  Iiistoriaii  who  records  the  events  of  ihb  ag;e 
will  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  late  administration  the 
charge  of  having  interposed  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  civil  liberty  and  the  independence  of  an 
oppre5sc<I  people."  Singleton  favored  almost  any  poli<>'  that 
would  "either  kill  or  cure,"  and  saveCuha  from  being  socially 
and  politically  victimized  by  the  cupidity  and  corruption  of 
the  Spanish  Government.  He  said  that  the  only  bow  of 
promise  lo  Cuba  was  the  chivalry  of  our  citizens,  and  he 
favored  action.  "While  we  have  been  enforcing  our  neu- 
trality laws  and  talking  of  non-intcr\'cntion."  said  he,  "Eng- 
land  has  been  secretly  •  •  •  moulding  public  opinion 
and  controlling  the  affairs  of  that  island;  *  •  •  while 
we  have  thundered  from  these  halls  and  paraded  in  pompous 
ceremony  in  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  England 
*  •  •  she  has  steadily  persevered  in  her  negotiations 
with  Spain  in  regard  to  Cuba."  He  thought  there  was  dan- 
ger of  Cuba  becoming  the  Constatitinople  of  .'\mcrica;  her 
rich  soil,  salubrious  climate,  her  shores  washed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  her  vicinity  to  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Missis- 
sippi destined  her  to  become  a  "cornucopia.''  Nature  had 
writicn  on  her  a  destiny  far  above  that  of  a  subjugated 
province,  and  her  home  was  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  the  North 
American  canfedcralion.  Singleton  favored  a  policy  by 
which  we  would  not  be  referred  to  "Madrid,  where  law  Is 
never  vindicated  and  justice  never  administered."  He  said 
the  Government  should  demand  an  apolopj-  of  Spain,  secure 
Spanish  assurances  that  there  would  be  no  repetition  of  arlM- 
trary  acts  by  Cuban  authorities,  and  require  a  Spanish 
tribunal  to  settle  Cuban  difficulties.  If  these  could  not  be 
obtained,  his  policy  was  to  blockade  Cuba  and  "take  it  for- 
ever." Latham,  of  California,  said  that  there  was  no  desire 
to  take  forcible  possetision  of  Cuba  until  all  peaceable  means 
had  failed.  He  did  not  desire  to  embark  into  a  venture 
which  would  be  opposed  by  foreign  interference  and  which 
would  require  rnonths  to  subdue  Cuba.     He  Favored  neither 
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noisy  diplomacy  nor  fiUbusterism  as  a  means  ol  getting 
Cuba,  and  said:  "When  we  strike  a  blow  for  Cuba  it  must 
be  but  one,  and  when  it  is  struck  Cuba  must  be  irretrievably 
ours.  *  •  •  This  cannot  be  done  by  windy  diplomacy 
or  by  resolutions  in  Congress,  which  gives  the  world  warn- 
ing of  our  intentions  and  prospects,  and  the  piih  and  sub- 
stance of  our  foreign  jiolicy.  Nor  can  it  be  accomplished 
by  Ions:  and  formidable  discussions  in  this  or  the  other 
House  by  an  attitude  assumed  by  members  or  senators, 
or  by  display  of  patriotic  eloquence  whose  thunder  is 
perhaps  calculated  to  shake  the  foundations  of  Morro 
Castle."  He  saw  that  England  had  conquered  India,  not 
by  resolutions  of  Parliament,  but  by  hard  fighting,  silent 
diplomacy,  and  skillful  management. 

It  was  not  until  June  22.  that  Marcy  wrote  Soulc  of  the 
decision  of  the  Government  in  the  Black  Warrior  affair. 
Though  the  matter  had  been  settled  with  the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  Marcy  emphasized  the  statement  that  the  nation  had 
ibfcn  in^iultcd  by  the  attempt  to  plunder  its  citizens  and  by 
the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  Spain  replied  to  the 
demand  for  indemnity.  He  expressed  himself  at  length, 
devoting  some  seventeen  pages  of  foolscap  to  his  remarks. 
Referring  to  the  wanton  abuse  of  power  by  subordinate 
officials  in  Cuba  he  said  that  as  long  as  Cuba  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  dependencies  Spain  was  responsible  for  the  authori- 
ties which  she  placed  over  it  and  for  the  injuries  to  other 
nations  by  their  conduct.  He  was  urgent  in  his  pressure  for 
reparation,  and  made  a  solemn  appeal  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  the  questions  relating  to  Cuba. 

Calderon  never  saw  this  despatch,  and  it  was  not  shown 
to  the  new  minister  of  foreign  affairs  until  December  8. 
Soule  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  point  his  pistol  at  Spain's 
breast  over  the  Black  Warrior  affair.  The  lightnings  and 
artillery  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  passed  harmlessly  by. 
Although  Marcy  had  gone  into  a  full  statement  of  the  Black 
Warrior  case,  and  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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Spanish  Government  acted,  he  ininiedialely  proceeded  to 
instruct  Soulcr  tliai  he  was  not  expected,  at  that  time,  to  take 
any  further  steps  as  to  the  aiTair.  In  a  note  of  June  24  he 
expressed  satisfaciioi)  wJtli  the  way  in  which  Soule  had  per- 
formed  his  diplomatic  duties,  but  he  slated  that  weight  and 
efficiency  mi^t  be  added  to  the  negotiations  by  associating 
two  other  diplomats  with  him.  There  was  little  hope  of  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  claims  against  Spain,  but 
Ihtarcy  thought  it  would  be  well  to  propose  a  commission 
before  resorting  to  an  extreme  measure.  He  did  not  believe 
with  the  knighi-crrant  Soule  that  Spain  shoidd  apologiic  or 
fight  at  once.  While  he  had  some  of  the  slinging  chaiac- 
teristics  of  a  hornet  he  was  too  nnich  of  a  cool-headed 
nineteenth  century  diplomat  to  he  bound  strictly  by  all  the 
menaces  which  his  words  had  conveyed.  While  Marcy  did 
not  want  to  stir  up  a  war  in  order  to  get  Cuba,  he  still  advo- 
cated its  acquisition  by  purchase,  and  Soule  was  instructed 
to  open  negotiations  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
On  June  27,  he  informed  Buchanan  confidentially  that  the 
purpojie  of  purchasing  Cuba  had  been  revived.  lie  enclosed 
a  rt^y  of  bis  inMructinns  of  June  22  to  Soule,  and  also  his 
confidential  note  of  June  24.  giving  the  ulterior  course  of 
the  Ufii'tcd  Stales.  As  to  the  ulterior  course,  he  was  anxious 
that  England  should  have  no  intimation,  but  he  informed 
Buchanan  that  there  could  be  no  harm,  if  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  in  reading  to  Clarendon  the  American  side 
of  the  Black  H-'arrior  affair. 

Scute  awaited  with  great  anxiety  for  the  weeks  that 
elapsed  until  he  heard  whether  his  course  would  be  sustained 
by  the  Government  at  Washington.  Newspaper  reports 
were  not  encouraging  and  he  thought  of  resigning  his  place. 
Congress  had  not  responded  to  the  President's  message  of 
March  15.  The  President's  proclamation  against  the  filibus- 
trrs  was  a  disappointment  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  doom  of 
liis  designs.  At  last  Marcy's  letters  of  Jime  22,  and  June 
24.  reached  him.  and  it  seemed  that  they  came  at  a  favorable 
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time  to  renew  negatiaticnis.  A  revolution  had  broken  out 
in  Spain.  Ferdinand's  widow,  Mother  Christina,  once  the 
hope  of  Spain,  was  now  detested  by  all.  She  was  accused 
of  a  long  hsi  of  abuses  and  ncgk-cts,  and  the  people  pro- 
nounced her  guilty.  Her  palace  was  sacked  and  her  life 
threatened,  and  Soule  had  to  ofTer  her  the  shelter  of  his 
own  house.  On  August  27.  the  council  decided  to  expel 
licr  from  the  country,  and  she  left  the  next  day.  The  revo- 
lution resulted  in  a  change  of  ministers,  greatly  improved 
Soulc's  condition,  and  strengthened  the  liopea  of  Marcy  for 
the  purchase  of  Cuba.  Soule  himself  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing a  hand  in  the  outbreak.  Pierce  bad  decided  not  to 
acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  Southern  extremists — that 
the  filibusters  be  allowed  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  lake  the  initiative  in  furnishing  the  moans  by  which 
Cuba  could  take  off  her  trans- Atlantic  yoke,  and  hoist  the 
standard  of  revolution,  IIc<lcsircd  to  solve  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem in  anuthcr  way ;  an<l  he  was  hoping  that  Congress  would 
place  at  his  disposal  several  million  dollars,  and  give  him 
power  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  then 
adjourn  as  soon  as  possible.  But,  on  August  3,  the  Senate 
committee  on  foreign  affairs  decided  not  to  recommend 
such  a  measure,  and,  on  August  7,  Congress  adjourned  sine 
die. 

In  June,  when  Marcy  thought  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  claims  against  Spain,  and 
believed  that  there  were  especial  future  tlitliculties,  he  had 
suggested  that  the  Madrid  negotiation  might  be  belter  con- 
ducted by  associating  two  or  three  other  diplomats  with 
Soule.  The  extraordinary  commission  which  he  sug^sted 
was  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  resorting  to  an  extreme 
measure.  On  August  16,  Marcy  wrote  Soule  that  this  pur- 
pose was  abandoned  "for  reasons  not  here  stated,"  He 
said  that  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain  and  the  change  of 
ministry  altered  the  aspect  of  things.  He  instructed  Soule 
to  press  the  Cuban  subject  as  bearing  on  the  relations  to  the 
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United  States  rather  than  to  urge  claims  for  tJic  past,  for 
he  sai<l,  "it  is  far  less  important  to  settle  an  account  with 
Spain  as  to  the  past  than  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
for  the  future."  President  Pierce  had  great  hopes  of  real- 
izing the  views  tliat  lad  been  expressed  in  Soule's  instruc- 
tions. It  was  thought  better  to  use  the  claims  against  Spain 
as  a  leverage  rather  than  to  push  iheir  settlement.  Tlicrc 
was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  expedition  was  being 
organized  against  Cuba  at  that  tinie.but  the  unadjusted  con- 
troversies rendered  it  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
perform  its  duty.  On  August  i6,  Marcy  wrote  Soule  that 
i[  would  be  advisable  for  liini  to  meet  Mason  and  Buchanan 
and  to  exchange  views  as  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  Tliis 
led  to  the  Ostend  manifesto. 

U'liile  the  voices  of  cannon  were  resounding  on  the  Bos- 
phorus  around  the  battlements  of  Sebastopol  to  settle  the 
Eastern  question,  Bucliaiian,  Sonic  and  Mason,  with  their 
secretaries,  met  at  Ostend.  Belgium,  to  settle  the  Western 
que.<ition— to  prepare  to  perform  an  office  of  philanthropy 
to  the  Cubans  by  annexing  thcin  to  the  land  where  many  of 
their  sons  were  educated  and  toward  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  manifestly  destined.  Public  opinion  was  much 
divided  upon  the  most  decent  manner  to  avoid  or  settle 
the  Cuban  puzzle.  Those  who  agreed  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  often  disagreed  as  to  how  it  should  be  done  or  ioky 
it  should  be  done.  Some  said  we  sought  the  annexation 
or  independence  of  Cuba  because  we  "sympathized  with 
the  race  ruled  by  bayonets ;"  others  said  that  annexation 
was  desired  in  order  to  thwart  the  designs  of  England. 
England  had  one  Gibraltar  and  she  might  want  another. 
With  her  fleets  on  tlie  Gulf  and  Lakes,  and  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  Texas,  the  Soitlhern  Quarlcrly  Rez'inv  said  that  with 
a  small  land  force  she  could  paralyze  one-half  of  the  Union, 
take  Oregon,  and  spread  insurrection.  Still  others  stated 
that  they  desired  to  prevent  a  second  Hayti  from  spring^g 
up  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf.    Some  frankly  admitted  that 
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le  purpose  of  annexation  was  to  extend  slavery.  A  citiieti 
of  New  Oricans,  in  De  ilaw'i  Rt^Utv  (or  November,  1854, 
said  that  the  security  and  conlinuance  of  the  Union 
depended  upon  the  safety  of  the  South,  and  that  the  safety 
of  the  South  depended  upon  the  extension  of  its  "peculiar 
institutions."  Governor  yuitman's  private  letter  showed 
his  desire  for  slavery  extension.  He  wrote:  "The  great 
question  of  our  age  and  generation  is  whether  the  American 
or  European  policy  shall  prevail  on  this  continent.  Of 
this  great  question  Cuba  is  the  battle-ground  for  its  solution. 
*  *  *  Our  destiny  is  intertwined  with  that  of  Cuba.  If 
slave  institutions  perish  there  they  will  perish  here.  Thus 
interested,  we  must  act." 

A  SpanUh  writer  favored  the  pacific  annexation  of  Cuba 
to  revive  industry  in  the  island.  An  article  in  Blackzvood's 
Magasinc  suggested  annexation  as  a  means  hy  which  Spain 
could  get  money  to  revive  her  gloomy  prospects— to  pay 
her  debts,  to  build  roads  and  railways,  and  to  relieve  her 
from  the  burden  of  fleets  and  armies.  Some  in  Spain  were 
disposed  to  burn  the  last  cartridge  before  selling.  Negroes 
in  Cuba,  it  wa3  said,  would  oppose  attacks  by  American 
"pirates;''  and  it  was  not  so  certain  that  all  in  Cuba  except 
the  Spanish  would  cling  to  the  neck  of  the  American  Eagle. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  generally  believed  that  with  American 
tenacity  and  Si^anish  weakness  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  was 
but  a  question  of  time.  Some  writers  of  the  time  said  that 
its  retention  by  Spain  was  more  a  question  of  pride  than  of 
profit — the  force  of  events  might  take  it  away  from  her  later 
without  compensation.  Of  tiiosc  in  the  United  States  who 
wanted  Cuba,  sonic  wanted  to  buy  her  and  some  to  steal 
her.  Some  said  that  the  best  way  to  get  her  was  to  let  her 
free  herself  as  Texas  had  done.  There  were  rumors  of  expe- 
ditions being  organized  to  hasten  events,  but  the  Govern- 
ment favored  neutrality.  In  November,  De  Cueto,  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  was  alarme<l  at  the  rumors 
of  a  conspiracy  at  New  Orleans  for  an  expedition  to  Cuba. 
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He  informed  Secretary  Marcy  that  some  had  openly  boasted 
of  having  infringed  the  neutrality  lau'S,  and  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  I^uisvillc  Dtmoerat  of  October  i6,  which  con- 
tained the  following  letter  from  John  Allen,  who,  for  want 
of  money,  had  disbanded  his  "army"  of  filibusters:  "To 
the  public. — Twice  have  Americans  attempted  the  freedom 
of  Cuba  and  failed.  For  the  third  attempt  I  was  solicited 
to  command.  *  *  *  I  organized  1500  Kcntuckians 
eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  Crittenden,  Logan  and  other 
brave  men  whose  blood  hallows  the  soil  of  that  beautiful 
island.  Delay  has  defeated  the  object  dearest  to  my  heart. 
•  *  *  Means  proffered  have  not  been  received,  »  •  • 
Cuba  will  yet  be  free.  Tlie  iron  hoof  of  oppression  majj 
crush  her  people  to  the  earth,  her  rights  be  desecrated  bj 
despotic  rule;  but  the  time  is  not  long,  and  Kcniucky  will 
aid  her  people  to  achieve  freedom." 

The  Ostend  manifesto  was  the  result  of  the  Ostcnd  con- 
ference. Soule  prepared  an  elaborate  document  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  Huchanan.  who  wrote  tlic  original  draft  of  the 
manifesto.  Sonic  corrected  it  some,  and  softened  it  by  a 
few  moral  paragraplis  and  moral  reflections.  Judge  Mason 
corrected  only  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies.  These  three  diplo-j 
mats  agreed  that  the  United  States  should  make  earnest 
efforts  to  purchase  Cuba.  The  Ostend  manifesto,  which  was 
dated  at  Aix-le-Chapellc.  October  i(t,  1854,  undertook  to 
show  thai  the  United  Stales  must  liave  Cuba  in  order  to 
insure  peace  with  Spain  and  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
the  .A-merican  Union.  It  said  that  its  sale  would  benefit 
both  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  suggested  how  the 
latter  could  profitably  use  the  money  for  paying  debts  and 
building  railroads.  In  case  Spain  should  refuse  to  sell,  her 
stubbornness  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  malign  influence  of 
European  powers;  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  United 
States  might  llicn  enter  the  list  of  filibusters,  and  be  justi- 
fied, by  human  and  divine  law,  in  wresting  Cuba  from  Spain 
just  as  a  man  might  for  self- preservation  tear  down  his 
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ncig'hbor's  burning  liouse  if  it  endangered  his  own.  It  was 
stated  that  it  would  be  base  treason  against  our  posterity 
it  we  should  make  no  effort  to  avert  a  catastrophe  which 
might  result  from  the  Cuban  policy  as  to  African  labor.  In 
transmit  ling  the  joint  report  of  the  Ostend  conference, 
Soulc  told  Marcy  that  if  Cuba  was  to  bring'  upon  us  the 
calamity  of  war,  it  would  be  a  favorable  time  while  the  great 
powers  were  engaged  in  the  Crimean  War. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Texas,  in  the  Mouse  of  Repre8eiita.livcs, 
once  said  tliat  the  meeting  at  Ostend  was  an  opportune 
event  by  wtiich  Soule  and  others  hoped  to  get  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington  to  acquiesce  in  a  scheme  to  co-operate  with 
the  revoliitionisls  in  Europe,  and  to  seize  Cuba  for  repara- 
tion for  paat  injuries.  He  held  th.it  the  subordinates  of 
Soule.  Buchanan  ajid  Mason  were  all  men  of  violent  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  and  that  "Mr.  Saunders,  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  expected  insurrectionary  impulse,  circulated  the  revolu- 
tionary addresses  of  Mazzini  and  Ludro  Rollin  llirough  the 
despatch  agency  of  the  Aniericaii  legation,  both  to  France 
and  other  European  countries."  In  December,  1854, 
Slarcy,  in  a  strictly  confidential  letter  to  Buchanan,  said, 
"I  am  certain  you  have  not  consented  to  have  your  name 
connected  with  Saunders'  political  operation  in  Europe," 
and  he  hoped  that  he  had  not  allowed  the  legation  stamp  to 
be  used  on  Saunders'  letters.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
connection  of  Soulc  and  others  with  the  European  revolu- 
tionists it  is  saJe  to  say  that  Marcy  and  Pierce  did  not 
encourage  tlicir  schemes,  and  that  the  Ostend  conference 
did  not  originate  with  a  desire  to  arrange  co-operation  with 
the  revolutionists  of  Europe. 

The  manifesto  u-as  received  with  grins  h/  the  diplomats 
of  Europe  and  with  ridicule  in  America.  Such  a  "stand  and 
deliver"  style  of  diplomacy  was  something  new  in  the  Amer- 
ican republic.  It  was  something  new  in  history  to  plan  a 
burglary  of  such  proportions  and  publish  the  prospectus 
in  advance.    Don  Pialt,  secretary  of  the  American  legation 
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at  Paris,  said  that  the  Ostend  conference  was  a  trap  set  by 
Marcy  to  catch  political  aspirants — thai  he  had  no  special 
use  for  cither  Buchanan,  Souk  or  Mason,  and  that  he  must 
have  chucklui  over  tlie  Ostend  document.     Piatt  said  that 
Soule  sought  Cuba  (or  manifest  destiny.  Mason  for  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  Buchanan  for  the  presidency. 
Perhaps  MarQr  saw  in  this  appeal  to  the  people  his  only 
chance   to   secure   the   suicide   of   obnoxious   politicians. 
At  least  he  drew  a  heavy  line  across  the  Ostend  manifesto. 
and  Pierce  notldcd  his  acquiescence  in  the  disapproval.    He 
did  not  propose  to  commit  political  suicide  by  swtllowuig 
the  pill  that  had  been  prepared  for  him  (and  the  people)  tA 
Ostend.  He  now  invented  a  sugar-coated  pil! — using  plenty 
of  sugar — which  was  enclosed  in  his  note  to  Soule  on 
November  13.     He  stated  that  some  might  construe  the 
Ostend  report  to  recommend  to  the  President  "to  offer 
Spain  the  alternative  of  cession  or  seizure,"  but  that  other 
parts  of  the  report  repelled  lliis  inference.     He  held  tha 
the  seixTirc  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  would  assume  tiiat' 
its   acquisition    was    necessary    to    self-preservation,  that 
Spain   had   refused  reclamation    for   injuries   and   wrongsj 
conmiitted,  and  that  she  would  not  provide  for  our  future 
security.    He  said  that  there  was  no  imminent  peril  at  that 
time,  but  that  in  case  tlic  contingency  suggested  in  the 
report  should  arise  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  case 
would  "be  promptly  met  by  the  deliberate  judgment  and 
decisive  action  of  the  American  people.  Soulg  was  requested 
not  to  open  the  question  of  cession  of  Cuba  unless  he  found 
that  it  would  meet  with  favor  among  persons  of  position 
and  influence.     He  was  to  look  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  he  was  not  to  push  the  ques- 
tion in  case  there  was  any  probability  that  it  would  be 
rejected.    It  was  not  considered  that  our  views  concerning 
the  Black  Warrior  would  injuriously  affect  the  negotiations, 
but  rather  that  they  would  show  Spain  the  difHculttes  which 
a  continuation  of  her  policy  in  Cuba  would  bring  upon  her. 
Marcy  stated  that  the  American  Government  would  want 
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some  security  against  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  in 
case  the  cession  of  that  island  had  to  be  abandoned.  Soulc 
was  asked  to  impress  upon  Spain  the  <Iesijc  of  the  United 
Stales  to  have  controversies  speedily  adjusted  by  negotia- 
tion, and  the  regret  which  she  wotild  feel  in  resorting  to 
coercive  measures. 

Soulc  had  done  nothing  in  the  Black  Warrior  case.  Spain 
had  recently  offered  to  institute  a  commission  to  settle  all 
existing  claims,  but  Marcy  instructed  Soule  to  decline  tliis 
offer  on  the  ground  that  we  could  not  with  self-respect  per- 
mit some  of  the  claims  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Marcy's  sugar-coated  pill  was  bitter  enough  for  Soule, 
and  made  him  sick  of  life  at  Madrid.  In  December  he  asked 
to  come  home,  and  there  being  no  itign  of  objection  to  his 
resignation  he  threw  up  his  salary  at  Madrid  and  escaped 
safely  across  tJie  ocean.  Having  beaten  clamorously  upon 
the  closed  doors  of  annexation,  he  now  beat  a  safe  reueat, 
while  others  laughed  at  the  sound  he  had  made.  Shortly  after 
his  resignation  Spain  expressed  a  willingness  to  settle  the 
Black  Warrior  afFair  as  Marcy  had  desired.  Pierce  in  Iiis 
message  of  1854  was  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ostcnd 
manifesto  and  the  project  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba;  but 
Soule  and  some  of  the  legation  secretaries  had  been  taikinu, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wanted  the 
President  to  give  them  further  information.  A  resolution 
asking  for  information  was  passed  but  was  smothered  and 
buried  in  the  committee-room. 

In  Januarj',  1815.  Boyce,  of  South  Carolina,  made  the 
statement  in  the  House  of  Represcnlativcs  thai  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  slaveholders. 
He  was  dclcmiined  nnt  to  go  to  war  for  Cuba  while  there 
was  so  much  lo  indicate  that  the  South  was  "upon  the  cvc 
of  a  great  struggle  with  the  hostile  majority  of  the  North." 
which  would,  for  the  time,  require  all  its  resources.  While 
others  were  preparing  ihcir  months  to  swallow  Honolulu. 
Canada,  the  Amazon  \alley  and  Cuba,  Boyce  said  that 
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conscn'atism,  not  indefinite  extension,  was  the  true  mission 
of  the  coumrj-.  He  favored  a  policy  of  commercial  reci- 
I>rocity  with  Spain,  and  said  that  we  should  not  weaken 
our  position  by  the  acquisition  of  maritime  colonics  and  the 
too  rapid  increase  of  population.  He  held  that  Cuba  would 
be  a  volcano  to  threaten  the  security  of  slavery-  in  the  South, 
and  that  its  annexation  would  not  be  a  benefit  "The  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba,"  said  he,  "will  show  a  new  \*olume  in  our  his- 
tory. Fonner  acquisitions  were  the  necessities  of  location 
or  of  circumstance.  This  is  not.  By  this  step  we  are  fairly 
launched  in  a  career  o(  conquest,  from  wliicli  there  is  no 
outlet  but  to  storm  the  future,  sword  id  hand.  From  this 
career  wc  have  nothing  to  hope  and  cvcr>ihing  to  fear;  for 
our  greatest  success  would  be  our  greatest  disaster." 

But  the  voice  of  Boycc  did  not  express  the  feeling  o!  the 
slavery-extension ists,  for  thiy  still  panted  for  Cuba  as  the 
"hart  pantcth  after  the  water  brooks,"  The  Southern  Com- 
mercial Convention  at  New  Orleans  favored  the  immediate 
action  of  Congress  toward  the  necessary  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  Cliastain.  of  Georgia,  said  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  only  consistent  and  creditable  course  for 
the  Government  was  to  send  a  naval  force  to  Cuba,  block- 
ade her  ports,  and  take  possession  of  her  territory  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  freedom,  relyinc  un  I'ruvidcnce  to  do 
the  rest.  I'he  Kiclunond  Enquirer  in  April,  1855,  said  that 
even  a  menace  of  a  design  to  Africanize  Cuba  or  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves,  "would  tie  a  grievous  act  of  hostility  and 
would  authorize  tlie  United  States  to  take  any  means  oE 
retaliation  or  to  wage  war,"  It  appears  clear  that  the 
slavery-extensioni&ts  were  resolved  to  take  the  first  new 
opportimity  for  annexation. 

Cases  of  irritation  with  Spain  still  arose.  American  ciu- 
rens  were  imiirisoned  for  using'  firearms  in  Cuba,  the  inter- 
est on  the  debt  due  the  United  States  was  delayed,  and  there 
were  unfriendly  acts  by  Cuban  authorities  toward  the  United 
States  consul.    Most  of  the  irritating  differences  were  caused 
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hy  a  wrong  interpretation  and  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples by  trrespotisible  officials.  Spain  was  opiKwt^d  to 
American  theories,  for  she  traced  the  loss  of  her  colonies 
to  the  evil  example  of  the  United  States.  The  influence  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  was  feared  because  it  was  said  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drivin];;  out  other  people  when  it  suited 
his  convLnicncc.  The  condition  of  Cuba  was  the  sole  cause 
which  rendered  our  relations  with  Spain  critical.  Marcy 
resolved  to  make  another  attempt  at  purchase ;  and  Dodge 
was  sent  to  Madrid  upon  the  mission  with  instructions 
that  he  was  to  go  prepared  to  return  home  if  Spain  showed 
no  sentiment  to  entertain  cordial  relations  by  change  of 
policy.  In  his  instructions  to  Dodge  on  May  i,  Marcy 
stated  that  the  incorporation  of  Cuba,  into  the  Union  was 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  both  couniries  and  was  only  a 
question  of  time;  that  self-government  would  conie  to  Cuba 
as  it  liad  conic  to  all  other  American  colonies,  and  that  she 
would  then  he  inclined  to  seek  association  with  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  in  a  supposable  contingency  annexa- 
tion would  be  a  necessity — that  European  nations  couM  not 
be  allowed  to  influence  its  destiny  against  the  United  States. 
The  past  relations  of  Spain  with  her  colonics  was  mentioned 
to  prove  that  amicable  intercourse  was  belter  than  colonial 
monopoly.  It  was  urged  that  the  alienation  of  Cuba  would 
not  he  a  forfeiture  of  Spain's  national  honor,  as  the  Cortes 
seemed  to  think.  She  had  ceded  territory  several  times 
before  and  she  still  had  her  honor.  Marcy  stated  that  the 
policy  of  the  American  Union  was  entirely  pacific,  that  all 
its  wars  had  been  defensive  ones,  and  that  we  disdained 
any  other  means  than  honorable  ones  to  increase  our  ter- 
ritor>'.  It  had  bctn,  and  was  still,  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  repress  unlawful  enterprises  in  which  individuals 
attempted  to  usurp  the  powers  of  Congress.  As  a  cure  for 
the  e\'ils  which  existed  it  was  desired  that  Spain  should 
co-operate  to  secure  peace.  The  most  perfect  assurance,  it 
was  suggested,  would  be  to  make  the  proposed  change  o^ 
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the  sovereignly  of  Cuba.  Next  to  that,  it  was  proposed 
that  several  moditicalions  mig-ht  be  made  in  tlie  admiuistra- 
tion  of  Cuban  affairs:  (i)  The  existing;  siege  and  blockade 
of  Cuba  should  cease  and  the  dcpurtmcnt  of  the  local 
authorities  toward  American  citizens  be  changed.  (2)  A 
commission  or  consul-general  of  the  United  States  should 
have  direct  communication  with  the  captain-general,  who 
should  have  power  to  dispose  of  controversies.  {3)  A  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  of  pending  questions.  (4)  A  better 
policy  as  to  the  political  and  social  relations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba,  (s)  A  commercial  treaty  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  Dodge  was  asked  to  exert  himself 
earnestly,  and  was  informed  that  when  the  interests  and 
honor  of  thr  United  States  demanded  war  the  fact  would  be 
frankly  announced. 

During  the  remainder  of  Pierce's  administration  there 
were  renewed  complaints  as  to  Cuban  affairs.  John  H. 
Felix,  an  American  citizen  in  Cuba,  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment  and  sent  to  Spain.  His  friends  thought 
him  innocent  and  the  United  Slates  endeavored  to  secure  his 
release.  Spain  was  asked  to  treat  his  case  with  leniency 
in  order  that  the  irritatini;  effect  of  his  imprisonment  might 
be  avoided.  Other  pardons  were  asked  for  in  1856.  The 
duly  on  tlour  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  practically  amounted 
to  a  prohibition  and  in  September,  1856,  Marcy  was  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  the  dearth  of  hrcadstuffs  in  Spain  might 
induce  her  to  reduce  her  restrictive  tariff  in  Cuba,  but  he 
%va&  disappointed.  American  citizens  who  had  claims  for 
tlic  losses  arising  out  of  ihc  repeal  of  the  Cuban  decree  of 
October,  1844,  were  much  dissatisfied  on  account  of  delays 
in  investigating  the  subject.  Marcy  complained  just  before 
Congress  met  in  1856,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  disposition  of  Spain  in  regard  to  making  some 
treaty  arrangements  on  the  subjects  upon  which  Dodge  had 
been  instructed. 
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Relations  with  England  became  ruffled  in  1855  ;  the  Presi- 
dent complained  of  British  inierferencc  with  affairs  in  the 
American  continent;  the  British  West  India  force  Iiad  been 
increased  and  the  London  newspapers  said  that  the  purpose 
of  the  increase  was  to  supply  the  ability,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Government  seemed  to  Jack,  of  enforcing  its  own  laws 
against  filibustering  by  the  South.  There  was  also  irrita- 
tion over  British  enlistments  in  the  United  States,  and  over 
the  controversy  as  to  the  Clayton- Cul we r  treaty  and  Central 
America.  Marcy  said  that  it  looked  as  though  England  did 
not  care  to  preserve  cordial  relations.  He  saw  nothing 
to  justify  her  in  "holding  her  head  so  high."  and  he  said 
"the  prospect,  to  my  prevision,  looks  a  little  cloudy,  but 
*  *  nous  vcrrons."  The  leading  Whig  paper  in  New  York 
said  that  the  enli^tmenl  dispute  with  England  was  an 
attempt  to  influence  the  approaching  election.  During  this 
dispute  the  rumor  ihat  there  were  designs  on  Ireland 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  Government.  A  Lon- 
don paper  referring  to  the  rumor  was  convinced  that 
there  were  no  chances  of  filibustering  in  that  direction — 
■not  even  if  the  rebellions  spirit  had  been  still  alive  there 
— «nd  stated  that  the  real  difficulty  between  England  and  the 
United  States  was  in  regard  to  Cuba,  which  it  claimed  was 
an  American  <|ncstion  with  whirh  England  should  not 
meddle.  "What  do  wc  owe  the  Spanish  Government,"  it 
said,  "that  wc  should  play  the  Quixote  for  them  in  behalf 
of  their  worst  governed  possession?"  .^  writer  in  the  West- 
minster Review  saw  that  American  and  English  interests 
jostled  each  other,  but  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  race  which 
caused  kinsmen  to  aid  each  other  in  case  of  imminent  peril 
to  their  interests.  He  said  that  some  in  the  United  States 
looked  forft'ard  to  the  annexation  of  all  North  America,  and 
some  let  their  imagination  wander  to  Cape  Horn,  but  that 
England  need  not  complain  for  America  could  say  to  her: 
"Voit  have  encireled  the  earth."  The  writer  suggested, 
that  having  failed  in  securing   a    tripartite    arrangement 
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guanuitceing  Cubai  to  Spain,  England  slioiild  encourage 
moderation,  should  not  interfere  further  than  to  advise 
emancipation,  and  that  she  should  approve  American 
annexation  where  it  was  peaceable  and  free.  Some  of  the 
London  ministerial  papers,  in  assigning  causes  for  sending 
an  EngUsli  fleet  acro:is  the  Atlantic,  stated  the  ridiculous 
apprehension  that  Ireland  was  exposed  to  an  invasion  by 
an  expedition  from  the  United  States.  Marcy  was  irritated 
at  these  newspaper  articles,  and  saw  that  the  real  reason 
for  sending  l)ie  Heel  was  connected  with  Cuba.  While  con- 
templating this  subject  on  November  12,  1855,  he  wrote  to 
Buchanan:  ''There  is  now  and  lias  been  for  several  months 
less  cause  to  suspect  any  design  to  gel  up  an  expeditioii 
against  Cuba  than  there  has  been  in  any  other  period  during 
aevcra]  years.  1  do  not  understand  that  any  such  movement 
is  talked  of  or  thought  of  at  this  time  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Union."  Dallas  at  London  made  a  prompt  demand  for 
explanation,  and  the  British  minister  disavowed  tlic  hostile 
intentions  of  the  West  Indian  fleet. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  to  the  Walker  govern- 
ment was  a  source  of  apprehension  to  tioth  England  and 
Spain.  Walker,  who  had  failed  in  a  filibustering  attempt 
against  lower  California  in  1853-4,  in  1855  had  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  to  conquer  Central  America.  His  object 
was  to  Imild  up  a  confederacy  of  slave  states  in  the  south. 
He  soon  became  tlic  real  nilcr  in  Nicaragua.  Marcy, 
whose  conduct  was  governed  by  what  his  party  said,  and 
who  believed  that  "to  the  victors  hcloug  the  spoils,"  recog- 
nized the  diplomatic  agent  which  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment sent  to  Washington.  Spain  feared  that  Nicaragua 
was  intended  as  a  base  against  Cuba  "by  those  vagabond 
invaders  who  receive  applause  in  the  United  States,"  In 
April,  1856,  Alfonso  Oc  Escalante  had  several  conferences 
with  Marcy  in  which  he  denounced  the  connivance  existing 
between  the  Cuban  conspirators  in  the  United  States  and 
the  usurpijig  government  of  Walker,  by  which  Nicaragua 
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was  to  be  made  a  basis  of  operations  against  Cuba.  He 
claimctl  that  the  details  of  the  scheme  had  become  notori- 
ously known  through  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  zeal  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  prevent  their  departure 
had  been  ridiculed.  lie  strenuously  protested  and  hoped 
that  ihc  United  States  Government  would  take  tiic  subject 
under  serious  consideration,  and  prevent  the  departure  of 
people  who  were  armed  with  unlawful  intentions.  In  April 
and  May  Mr.  Escalantc  was  still  apprehensive  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  newspapers  had  reported  expedition* 
preparing  in  New  Orleans.  Marcy  saw  no  reason  for 
apprehension  and  advised  Escalanle  not  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  newspaper  report.  The  Government  had  not 
countenanced  any  t-xpeiliiions.  and  he  stated  that  the  depar- 
ture of  individuals  unassociatcd  was  not  an  infringement 
of  our  neutrality  laws. 

There  was  a  general  belief  at  this  time  that  a  change  In 
Cuba  was  impending.  The  London  Examiner  suggested 
that  Spain  should  take  into  consideration  a  complete 
revision  of  her  colonial  sysit-m  in  Cuba  in  order  to  meet  the 
higher  grade  of  general  intelligence  that  was  developing 
there,  and  that  was  preparing  the  way  for  constitutional 
government.  Many  of  the  planters  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  had  settled  there  and  desired  annexation 
to  the  United  States  in  order  to  preserve  slavery  in  Cuba. 
They  had  considerable  influence  over  the  Creoles.  A  writer 
in  the  London  Quarierly  Review  advocated  English  inter- 
ference in  the  name  of  justice,  humanity  and  religion;  he 
admitted  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  bnt  doubted  whether  the 
Creoles  would  fare  any  better  under  the  stronger  govern- 
ment of  the  "energetic  and  unscruiiulous  Americans,"  Mr. 
J.  S.  Thrasher,  in  the  prctimlnary  chapter  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's "Island  of  Cuba,"  said  that  the  English  policy  was 
to  strike  at  the  advance  of  our  republicanism  in  order  to 
advance  her  own  interests — as  in  all  her  previmis  move- 
ments.   Referring  to  the  British  Cabinet  as  being  back  of 
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the  Cuban  policy  and  as  offering  us  assurances  that  Spain 
would  do  right  in  regard  to  the  slavery  and  other  questions, 
he  said,  "and  when  the  evil  is  done,  when  the  work  of  hate 
is  consummated,  when  Cuba  has  perished  before  the  sirocco 
breath  of  European  philanthropy,  and  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
siou  and  disunion  arc  sowti  broadcast  throughom  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  vast  confederacy,  tlien  may  Eng- 
land's statesmen  wcq>  crocodile  tears  os'cr  oar  misfortunes, 
and  be  sad  in  mockery  of  our  fate."  To  him  it  seemed 
that  in  the  course  of  events  Cuba  might  become  the  Crimea, 
and  Mavana  the  Scbastopol  of  the  New  World. 

The  importance  of  Cuba  to  the  United  Stales  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi 
was  not  so  great  as  formerly.  After  1846-7  the  greater 
part  of  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  West  had  been 
diverted  to  the  East  by  the  lakes  and  canals.  The  deflection 
was  funher  ."uded  by  east  and  west  railway  lines,  Cuba  was 
still  important,  however,  from  a  military  point  of  view — 
especially  in  conncctkin  with  the  control  of  a  route  across 
Central  America  by  which  to  facilitate  communication  with 
distant  California.  Annexationists  emphasized  the  increas- 
ing value  of  it*  geographical  position.  The  Panama  rail- 
way benefited  all  conimcrciat  nations  in  some  degree  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  but  it  was  urged  that  it  had  brought  an 
increase  of  national  power  only  to  the  Spanish  Government 
in  Cuba,  along  whose  portals  the  increased  tide  of  national 
wealth  had  to  pass.  Baron  Humboldt  in  his  "Island  of 
Cuba"  said:  "Every  waning  year  increasing  the  indusiri.il 
power  of  the  mighty  West  adds  a  new  value  to  the  strength 
thai  attends  the  geographical  posiiion  of  tlie  island  of 
Cuba." 

In  spile  of  all  the  picas  of  the  annexationists  there  was  a 
grooving  belief  that  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  was  full  of 
difficulties  for  the  Union,  even  if  there  was  a  shadow  of  a 
chance  to  purchase  it.  Fillmore  had  said  that  its  annexa- 
tion would  be  a  measure  fraught  with  peril;  others  thought 
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that  the  greatness  of  a  country  docs  not  consist  in  its  size, 
and  that  it  uas  doubtful  whether  the  United  Slates  would 
gain  by  lavisliing  her  embraces  upon  Cuba.  An  intelligent 
American  in  "Pictures  from  Cuba."  said  that  in  spite  of 
"manifest  destiny,"  and  "orators  of  the  human  race."  lie 
could  not  regard  the  annexation  of  Oiba  as  a  probable 
event.  It  could  benefit  neither  Creole,  white,  nor  negro  in 
Cuba;  violent  annexation  would  be  ruinous,  and  America 
could  gain  nothing  financially  by  purchase,  ilc  urged  that 
any  Cuban,  reflecting  upon  the  elements  of  disorder  which 
quivered  in  Cuba's  heart,  could  not  fail  to  sec  rlic  ruinous 
consequciiccs  which  would  follow  a  sudden  and  violent  dis- 
ruption of  the  bond  with  Spain — be  it  ever  so  liateful.  M  to 
America,  he  held  that  the  acquisition  wotUd  be  only  a  first 
step  in  military  extravagance — that  it  would  necessitate 
a  large  standing  army — and  that  the  hostility  of  the  Cuban 
negroes  would  cause  us  more  trouble  than  ever  did  the 
Seminolcs  in  the  Evcrg;lades  of  Florida.  "Should  the  Hame 
of  revolt  spread  far  and  wide,"  said  he,  "wc  might  as  well 
throw  money  into  the  burning  crater  of  a  volcano  as  to 
waste  it  upon  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  island."  He  said 
that  Southern  politicians  in  their  greed  for  more  slave  ter- 
ritory, laughing  at  general  laws,  failed  to  sec  the  explosive 
forces  sleeping  in  the  bosom  of  the  island.  "To  pursue  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  in  the  interest  of  Cuba,"  said  he,  "is  to 
pursue  the  doom  of  the  republic" — for  wc  could  embark  in 
no  worse  policy  than  that  of  robbery  and  lucky  gambling 
in  "green  fields  and  pastures  new." 

While  the  slavcry-cxtcnsionists  sat  on  ihc  warhorse  of 
democracy,  and  rode  with  whip  and  spur  in  order  to  control 
the  course  of  legislation  at  Washington,  and  while  the  lurid 
tableatiof  "popular  sovereignly"  bunicd  in  hiccdint:  Kansas, 
the  sons  of  toil  in  many  mills  and  on  many  farms  were 
jrradually  forging  the  resolution  that  there  should  be  no 
more  extension  of  slave  territory,  and  that  Cuba  should  not 
be  annexed  even  under  the  pretense  of  cleaning  the  western 
seas  of  Spanish  inconveniences. 


Tb«  Cuban  enterprise  at  Ostencl  gave  Buchanan  the 
presidency  in  1856,  and  Douglas  felt  it  slip.  Douglas  also 
bvored  Cuban  annvxalton,  but  the  Ostend  manifesto  placed 
Buchanan  prominently  before  the  South  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention.  The  split  in  the  Denmcratic  party,  which  was 
finally  to  result  in  defeat,  was  beginning  to  be  visible;  but 
Buchanan,  receiving  the  nomination.  wa5  triumphantly 
elected.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration  as  President, 
the  Supreme  Court  announced  the  Drcd  Scott  decision 
which  startled  the  North  and  renewed  its  determination  to 
WTCSt  Kansas  from  the  slave  power.  The  "irrepressible 
conflict"  was  approaching.  "Whom  Ihe  gods  would  destroy 
they  first  make  mad."  The  slavery -expansionists  \'ainly 
contrived  to  secure  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  They  saw  that 
it  they  lost  here  (heir  only  hope  was  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba,  the  annexation  o(  Mexico,  or  secession  and  organiEa- 
tion  of  a  new  government. 

Huchanan  said  that  the  relations  with  Spain  were  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition  at  his  accession.  Injuries  had 
been  inflicted  upon  persons  and  property  of  American  citi- 
stens  by  Spanish  officials  acting  under  the  control  of  the 
Captain -General  of  Cuba;  and  for  years  our  ministers  had 
urged  claims  and  been  baffled.  The  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba 
became  even  more  immoderate  in  1857.  After  1858  the 
rule  was  more  moderate  and  Uie  country  was  more  qutet: 
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but  the  restriction  on  commerce,  the  tax  on  agricultural 
products,  and  the  restraint  on  white  emigration  hampered 
the  development  of  the  island,  produced  irritations  in  the 
United  -States,  and  gave  an  opportimity  for  Cuban  annexa- 
tionists to  urge  their  policy.  Buchanan  sat  in  liis  chair  and 
favored  the  wishes  of  ihc  annexationists  from  the  beginning' 
of  his  administration  to  the  close  thereof.  Cass,  Buchanan's 
Secretary  of  State,  had  long  ago  placed  himself  on  record 
as  favoring  the  slavery-extension ists.  When  he  took  the 
portfolio  of  Stale,  foreign  affairs  were  more  peaceful  than 
they  had  been  for  several  years.  Peace  existed  with  all 
nations,  the  canvas  of  our  mariners  whitened  every  sea, 
and  the  plough  of  the  husbandman  was  developing  the 
bloodless  conquest  of  the  West. 

The  relations  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  however,  were 
a  source  of  some  anxiety  to  Secretary  Cass.  It  was  san  that 
a  war  between  them  would  affect  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States,  imperil  our  relations,  and  probably  lead  to 
violations  of  neutrality.  In  asking  Dodge  for  the  origin 
and  probable  issue  of  the  dispute  Cass  hoped  that  the  con- 
troversy might  be  adjusted  by  the  Mexican  minister.  The 
condition  in  Mexico  was  very  discouraging.  On  April  20, 
1858,  Housttin  offered  a  resolution  in  Congress  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  intjuirc  into  the  expediency 
of  making  it  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States — under 
a  proper  extension  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Such  a  scheme 
ultimately  would  have  resulted  in  possession  by  the  United 
States.  Houston  may  have  intended  to  divert  attention 
from  sectional  tiuarrels,  but  there  was  no  nostrum  or 
panacea  which  could  tiuiet  the  awakening  conscience  against 
slavery  extension.  In  October,  1858,  Ca.ss  learned  that  a 
naval  and  military  armament  was  about  to  leave  Spain  to 
attack  Mexico — possibly  to  acquire  political  ascendency 
there.  He  immediately,  in  a  confidential  letter,  infonned 
Dodge  that  the  United  States  would  not  permit  the  sub- 
jugation of  any  of  the  independent  stales  of  the  American 
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continent  nor  allow  the  European  powers  to  exercise  » 
protectorate  over  them  or  to  use  any  direct  influence  to 
control  their  policy  or  institutions.  There  was  no  concern 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico,  but 
it  was  our  policy  to  prevent  permanent  subjug-ation.  Dodge 
was  instructed  to  inctdcnlaJly  inlorni  Spain  o(  this  fact 
Tassara,  the  Sianish  minister  at  Washington,  called  at  the 
State  Department  to  inform  Cass  that  a  Spanish  naval  force 
had  been  ordered  to  Mexico  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  Spanish  subjects,  and  to  compel  the  Mexican 
Government  to  do  justice  to  Spain  for  injuries  committed. 
Shortly  afterward  President  Juarez,  erf  Mexico,  in  a  procla- 
mation, slated  that  the  object  of  Spain  was  lo  re-subjugate 
a  part  or  a!l  of  Mexico.  Cass  hardly  expected  Spain  to 
undertake  such  a  large  contract,  but  he  thought  tlie  United 
States  should  be  kept  informed,  and  that  Spain  should  be 
informally  reminded  of  our  own  views  as  to  interference. 

The  differences  between  the  American  and  En^sh 
cabinets  on  account  of  the  settlements  of  England  in  Hon- 
duras, and  the  desire  of  the  United  States  lo  annex  Culia, 
were  happily  adjusted  by  the  beginning  of  Buchanan's 
administration.  J.  M.  Phillippo,  in  a  book  on  the  "United 
States  and  Cuba,"  in  1857.  thutight  there  would  be  no 
British  feeling  against  American  annexation  in  case  slavery 
should  be  abolished,  and  he  said  that  war  between  the 
United  States  and  England  would  be  such  a  calamity  as  to 
"make  angels  weep."  In  caseAmcrica  should  abolish  slavery 
he  suggested  the  possibility  of  an  Aiiclo-Saxon  alliance. 
"Tlien,"'  said  he.  "the  British  Lion  shall  roar  for  defense 
around  the  tents  of  Judah,  while  the  Eagle  of  America  will 
rise  and  flutter  over  her  nnd  spread  abroad  her  wings." 

But  England  still  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  an  eye 
on  American  movements  aroimd  the  Gulf.  Jn  December, 
1857.  William  Walker,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Nica- 
ragrua  by  Captain  Paulding,  was  brought  to  the  State 
Department  in  custody,  but  Cass  and  the  President  would 
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not  Kcogiiizc  him  as  a  prisoner.  On  January  4,  1858,  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  asked  whether 
Nicaragua  had  complained  of  Walker's  arrest.  In  reply- 
ing. Buchanan  thought  it  proper  lo  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. Faiilding  had  exceeded  his  instructions  by  inierccpt- 
ing  Walker  after  he  had  reached  Nicaraguan  soil. 
Buchanan's  disapproval  of  the  comluct  o(  Paulding  did  not 
tndtcatc  that  Nicaragua  had  sustained  any  injury ;  she 
had  rather  been  benefited,  iluchanan  said  that  his  own 
detemiinalion  to  execute  the  neutrality  laws  in  the  United 
States  was  as  strong  as  ever.  He  disapproved  such  inilt- 
tar>'  expeditions  as  Walker's;  he  said  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Guvemment  itself  to  get  up  such  expeditions  than 
to  permit  them  to  be  carried  on  bv  adventurers;  and  he 
stated  that  in  addition  to  motives  of  duty,  the  interests  of 
future  American  progress  should  prevent  lawless  eiilerpriscs 
which  could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  cause  our 
neighbors  to  regard  us  with  suspicion.  He  preferred  to 
remove  the  jealousies  of  our  Ceiilrat  American  friends.  "It 
is  beyond  (luestion.  the  destiny  of  our  race."  said  lie.  "to 
spread  itself  over  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  this 
at  tic  distant  day,  should  events  be  permitted  to  take  their 
natural  course.  The  tide  of  etnigranls  will  (low  to  the  South. 
and  nothing  can  eventually  arrest  its  progress.  If  pcrmittrd 
to  go  there  peacefully.  Central  America  will  soon  contain 
an  American  populalion  which  will  confer  blessings  as  well 
upon  the  nalives  as  upon  iheir  respective  governments." 

Mr.  Gingman.  who  was  looking  forward  to  the  seizure 
of  Cuba,  had,  early  in  the  session,  offered  resolutions  that 
the  na>'ton-nuIwcr  treaty  should  be  abrogated,  and  that 
Ceotnil  America,  which  he  urged  as  now  having  a  relation 
to  the  United  Slates  similar  to  that  of  Louisiana  before 
1803.  should  be  subject  to  no  foreign  power.  He  also  pro- 
posed that  Congress  should  authorize  the  President  to 
employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  to  protect  the  transit  route 
across  the  Isthmus.     Many  feared  that  there  was  an  inten- 
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tion  to  occupy  the  Isthmus.  Clmgman  complained  that  the 
failure  of  the  United  Sjlaics  to  send  troops  to  keep  the 
Nicaragiu  transit  line  open  had  been  the  cause  of  Walker's 
ovenJirow.  He  urged  that  llie  capture  of  Walker  was  unfor- 
tunate; that  it  was  calculated  to  aid  the  British  in  Central 
America,  and  that  it  Itad  been  "prt^crly  appreciated  in 
England  and  Havana."  Clingiiian  said  that  England  in 
times  past  had  acquired  nuicii  by  filibustering  and  that 
she  should  not  now  be  allowed  to  become  censor  of  our  con- 
science. He  favored  the  abrot'ation  oi  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
treaty  as  a  step  toward  tlie  uUimate  occupation  of  Central 
America.  BUss  and  Giddings  felt  that  Clingman  was  merely 
seclcing  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  seizure  of  Cuba  and  Cen- 
tral America.  Clingman  denied  this,  but  admitted  that  he 
was  looking  forward  to  it.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  see 
Cuba  annc.ited  and  that  he  would  favor  seirure,  if  the  diffi- 
culties with  Spain  were  not  settled. 

It  appears  from  a  book  recently  written  by  J.  H.  Bloom- 
ficld,  of  London,  that  there  was  a  filibustering  expetlition 
against  Cuba  in  1858.  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  governments. 
RloomfitUI  says  that  285  men,  most  of  whom  were  young 
sailors  out  of  employment  and  desirous  of  seeing  the  world, 
embarked  on  a  vessel  at  New  York  and  sailed  for  Cuba; 
the  officers  were  Captain  Ryan  and  Colonel  Ridley,  both  of 
whom  harl  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  After  a  three  weeks* 
sail,  Bloomficid  says,  their  vessel  ncarcd  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
and  watched  for  signals  from  the  Creoles,  but.  seeing  a 
Spanish  war  steamer,  went  to  Central  America.  The 
expedition  returned  to  Cuba  later,  joined  the  Creoles,  and, 
according  to  Bloonifield.  had  several  brushes  with  the 
Spanish  troops.  These  belated  filibusters  soon  had  enough 
of  it.  They  sal  in  wet  diichcs  at  iiighl  amidst  tlniuilcr, 
lightning  and  rain:  they  had  to  forage  in  the  woods  for 
food :  and.  though  they  repulsed  the  enemy,  they  were 
6nally  pursued  through  swamps  and  had  to  swim  for  their 
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lives.  Bloomficld  says  that  only  seven  of  the  expedition 
escaped  and  they  were  saved  by  boarding  the  Ida  Kim- 
ball, of  Boston,  after  they  had  made  a  midnight  swim  from 
the  shore  amidst  sharks.  They  were  doubtless  not  sorry  lo 
escape.  It  was  urged  that  the  building  of  the  Pacific  rail- 
road would  tend  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  filibustering,  but 
Senator  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  doubted  whether  these 
wild  spirits  could  be  coaxed  to  take  part  in  pttblic  improve- 
ment. "They  toil  not.  neither  do  they  spin,"  said  he,  "but 
they  all  desire  tu  be  officers." 

England  in  the  spring  of  1858,  sent  several  small  cruisers 
to  Cuban  waters  with  orders  to  board  merchantmen  sus- 
pected of  being  in  the  African  slave  trade.  On  April  10, 
Cajis  complained  to  Lx>rd  Napier  of  tlie  British  pretension, 
but  received  no  reply.  Serious  difficulties  soon  arose.  The 
forcible  entry  of  several  American  vescls  in  a  port  of  Cuba 
by  a  British  armed  steamer  was  reported.  Other  violations 
excited  deep  feeling  in  the  United  States  and  altracled  the 
attention  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Over  forty  vessels 
flying  the  American  Hag  were  stopped  and  searched.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  remonstrated  at  the  pretensions  of  England 
to  search  our  vessels  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  a  naval  force  was  ordered  lo  the  Cuban  waters 
with  directions  "to  protect  all  vessels  of  the  United  States 
on  the  high  seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the  vessels  of 
war  of  any  other  nation."  Documents  were  laid  before 
Congress  in  answer  to  resolutions  for  information.  In 
June  there  was  news  of  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war  boarding 
an  American  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  But  this  was 
liardly  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  policy.  The  Spanish 
minister  at  Washington  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British 
cruisers  had  caused  much  dissatisfaction  in  Cuba  and  that 
the  governor-general  had  given  orders  to  protect  merchant 
vessels  from  detention  and  search  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Spain.     The  collisions  in  the  West  Indies  were  a  subject 
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of  discussion  in  the  Briiisli  Parliament.  In  reply  to  Blight's 
request  for  inforiniilion,  FitzgeraJd  said  that  tJie  Urilisli 
officers  liad  probably  been  in  error  in  boarding  tlie  Ameri- 
can vessels.  Mr.  Roebuck  objected  to  the  language  used 
in  the  American  Congress,  but  the  Cliancellor  of  Exchequer 
was  not  displeased  that  the  American  vessels  had  been  sent 
to  Cuban  waters,  ajid  said  that  England  watched  the  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  with  no  jealousy.  Fortunately 
no  collision  occurred.  The  British  Government  promptly 
avowed  its  recognition  of  the  American  position  as  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington.  Lord  Pal- 
mcrston  made  a  satisfactory  explanation  and  disclaimed  all 
rtg;bt  to'  search  or  visit  vessels  against  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States  Government.  He  also  proposed  some  mutual 
arrangement  for  verifying  the  nationality  of  vessels.  But 
he  suggested  no  method  by  which  it  could  be  done.  It  was 
evident  that  the  slave  traders  were  using  the  United  Stales 
fJag  10  protect  their  traffic,  and  the  (Io\'cmment  offered 
no  suggestion  of  a  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  prevented. 
In  November  Mr.  Cass  made  complaint  against  British 
vessels  of  war  going  to  San  Juan  in  Central  America — on 
the  ground  that  under  existing  circumstances  it  would  have 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  public  feeling  in  the  United 
States.    lie  hoped  that  no  vessels  would  be  sent. 

There  was  to  be  no  political  ealm.  After  the  election  of 
1858  secession  became  the  prospective  plank  of  the  slavery 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  RepubUcan  party  was 
getting  too  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Democratic  machine 
to  make  its  managers  feci  comfortable.  Douglas  in  his 
speeches  in  the  South  had  endeavored  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  slavery-extcnsioniats.  In  Memphis,  on  November  2% 
he  said  that  the  United  States  must  get  more  of  Mexico. 
and  would  be  compelled  to  take  Cuba  even  if  she  did  not 
want  her.  Soon  after  Congress  met  in  December,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  said  in  a  speech  at  the  White  House: 
"Expansion  is  in  the  future  the  policy  of  our  country,  and 
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only  cowards  fear  and  oppose  it."  In  his  message  lie  again 
stirred  up  the  quieting  waters  with  his  divining  rod  and 
asked  for  extensive  powers  against  neighboring  nations, 
and  for  money  to  use  in  getting  Cuba.  In  Mexico,  he  inti- 
mated that  interference  miglil  be  necessary  to  slop  the  inter- 
nal striie.  His  kindest  wislics  were  for  Mexico,  but  he 
reahzed  that  it  was  liis  duty  to  protect  her  from  foreign 
powers.  Uevoiutions,  constitutions,  and  governments  had 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  until  anarchy  and 
debts  seemed  to  be  the  chief  inheritance  of  tlie  people. 
While  the  antagonistic  parties  were  warring  against  each 
Other  the  Americans  were  caused  much  trouble  on  the 
frontier  by  the  depredations  of  Indians  and  wandering 
Mexicans  from  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  Life  and  property 
were  insecure  and  pur  stage  and  postal  connection  witli 
the  Pacific  were  threatened.  Buchanan  said  that  the  laws 
were  dead  in  that  section,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  all  parties  for  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
protectorate  and  militarj'  posts  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 
In  his  message  he  had  much  to  say  about  Central  America 
where,  he  said,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  world 
should  have  a  highway.  Tlic  transit  route  had  been  closed 
since  1856,  and  he  recommended  that  the  Government  be 
authorized  to  act  with  land  and  naval  forces  in  order  to  open 
it. 

Relations  with  Spain  were  still  unsatisfactory.  The 
Amerioiii  envoy  at  Madrid  had  asked  for  his  recall,  a  year 
before,  and  on  account  of  causes  not  enumerated  no  new 
minister  had  been  selected  to  take  his  place  and  to  secure 
adjustment  of  pending  questions:  but  Buchanan  announced 
in  his  message  that  William  Preston,  of  Kentucky,  would 
go  to  Madrid  without  delay  to  make  a  final  attempt  to 
obtain  justice.  Of  all  the  numerous  claims  which  had  been 
discussed  for  several  years  there  had  been  no  redress  except 
in  two  cases.  The  frequent  changes  in  the  Spanish  ministry 
had  kept  us  waiting  for  novices  to  investigate  our  com- 
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plaints.  Some  daims  which  bad  existed  since  1844  were 
recognized  by  the  Spanish  Government ;  but  later  it  o£Fcrc<li| 
10  settle  by  i>ayiiig  only  one-third,  and  without  interest. 
It  was  said  that  Spain  should  arrange  eo  that  we  could 
api^ly  directly  at  Havana  for  redress,  for  she  always  referred 
back  to  Havana  anyhow.  Buchanan  teU  that  Cuba  was 
constantly  a  source  ol  annoyance — that  it  was  the  only 
piacc  where  the  African  slave  trade  was  still  tolerated;  that 
i*  had  been  the  cause  of  getting  us  into  several  controversies 
with  Enr:land ;  and  that  it  necessitated  the  keeping  of  an 
American  squadron  an  the  African  coast.  He  advocated* 
pui  chase  of  Cuba  in  order  to  end  the  slave  trade  and  stop 
the  tribal  war  in  benighted  Africa.  He  preferred  to  get  it 
by  a  feu-  purchase,  but  intimated  that  self-preservation  might 
compel  us  to  grab  it  with  a  strong  h.ind.  In  order  to  cxer 
a  favorable  influence  on  negotiations  with  Spain  he  recom-^ 
mended  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  Amistad  claim  which 
haij  so  long  been  refused. 

Buchanan  wa»  accused  of  being  a  tool  of  the  slavery 
Democrats.  All  knew  that  lie  omitted  to  mention  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  they  desired  Cuba.  They  intended  to 
extend  the  power  of  slavery.  An  editorial  in  the  Charics- 
ton  M^ssniger  said  that  if  Cuba  were  free  the  administra- 
tion would  give  $100,000,000  rather  than  take  it.  Buchanan 
asked  for  money  to  use  in  clincliing  the  bargain  if  Spain 
ghould  be  induced  to  sell.  He  desired  to  arrange  for  a 
secret  and  prompt  bargain  by  making  part  payment  cash 
in  hand.  Ready  money  would  probably  help  the  Spanbh 
minister  to  act.  Some  thought  there  had  been  a  dozen  times 
when  Cuba  could  have  been  thus  purchased.  Doolittle 
referred  to  the  advance  money  as  "secret  service  money." 
Collamcr  said  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  bribe  money  for 
the  Spanish  ofHcials. 

Buchanan  wanted  Cuba,  the  message  said,  to  stop  the 
African  slave  trade,  but  that  was  not  why  the  Southern 
Democrats  wanted  it.  They  were  opposed  to  statutes  against 
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the  slave  trade.  In  1845-0  several  expeditions  to  brmg 
slaves  from  Africa,  were  tilted  out  at  New  York  and  other 
American  ports.  English  officials  complained  of  it,  and 
Southern  paiiers  admitted  it.  In  1856-8  ccrnimerciai  con- 
ventions and  meetings,  newspapers,  writers  and  politicians 
favored  a  repeal  of  laws  and  treaties  which  restricted  the 
slave  trade.  The  representative  journals  of  the  South 
defended  slavery  as  a  positive  good  and  said  tliat  Southern 
thought  and  Southern  example  must  rule  the  world. 
Slavery  was  not  only  defended  as  an  economical  institu- 
tion, but  also  a.>!  a  political  and  educational  institution. 
De  Bow's  Review  stated  that  slavery  as  a  moral,  ediica- 
tional  inslitulion,  was  "worth  more  than  ten  limes  all  the 
common  schools  in  the  North.'*  It  was  claimed  that  the 
South  was  leading  opinion  in  proposing  a  renewal  of  the 
slave  trade — and  that  she  must  also  originate  a  new  political 
science  based  upon  the  principle  that  "the  world  is  too  little 
governed."  The  principles  of  Jefferson  had  been  obscured — 
eclipsed  by  material  interests. 

On  January  ^,  Preston  was  given  his  instructions  as  minis- 
ter at  Madrid,  He  was  furnished  with  (idl  power  to  negotiate 
for  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and  was  asked  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  a  convention  for  the  settlement  of  vexed  tjuestions. 
He  was  also  asked  to  inform  S]>ain  that  we  wished  full 
pay  for  our  just  claims.  It  was  desired  that  Spain 
should  also  disavow  the  arrest  of  an  American  steamer  on 
the  high  seas  by  the  Spanish  war  vessel  Ferrolana.  On 
January  18,  the  Senate  asked  the  Prcsi-dcnt  for  any  unpub- 
lished correspondence  which  had  passed  as  to  the  purchase  of 
Cuba.  Buchanan  replied  that  there  was  no  correspondence, 
but  that  the  previous  consent  of  Congress  was  important 
in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  such  a  project. 

Reuben  Davis,  on  December  32,  had  asked  for  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  to  introduce  a  resolution  that 
the  ccmimittcc  on  foreign  affairs  be  instructed  to  report  a 
bill  authorizing  and  requiring  (he  President  to  lake  and 
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retaia  possession  uf  Cuba  unless  witliln  six  months  the  suni 
of  $128,635.54 — acknowledged  in  1854  by  the  Spaniali 
Govcrnnicnt  as  justly  due  American  citizens  for  duties 
unjustly  exacted  at  diiTerent  custom-houses  at  Cuba  after 
■^34 — be  paid,  and  satisfaction  be  given  to  the  President 
for  t)ic  insults  offered  to  our  flag  and  for  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  the  persons  of  our  American  citizens,  Mr.  Morgpaii.  of 
New  York,  objected.  'Die  next  day  Uavis  made  a  second 
atiempt,  bu:  Ritcliie  objected.  On  Janiury  21,  Davis,  wliile 
considering  the  President's  message,  made  a  speech  00 
Cuba,  in  which  he  tried  to  justify  his  lesulution  and  show  the 
right  of  making:  reprisals  on  Spanish  property  for  debts  due. 
He  confessed  Spain  might  make  it  a  cause  of  war,  but  incase 
she  did,  he  said  that  she  would  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
sequences. He  stated  tliat  Spain  had  delayed  long  enough 
and  that  he  favored  war  as  a  necessary  evil — to  preserve  our 
national  honor. 

The  message  of  Buchanan  called  forth  considerable 
ForeigTi  comment.  La  Patrie,  of  Paris,  .said  that  to  protect 
Cuba  against  the  "covetous  .-Xincricans"  Spain  ought  to 
count  on  England  who  owned  Jamaica,  and  that  the  most 
infallible  means  of  securing  10  Spain  the  possessions  of  Cuba 
was  to  abolish  slavery  there.  Marshal  O'Donnell,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  asked  if  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment intended  to  reply  to  Buchanan's  message,  said : 
"Kever  will  it  [Spain]  abandon  the  smallest  portion  of  its 
territory;  and  the  proposition  having  that  tendency  will 
always  be  considered  by  the  government  as  an  insult  to  the 
Spanish  people."  The  Cortes  agreed  with  much  applause. 
Time  had  consecrated  Cuba  and  associated  it  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  Spanish  history.  Spain  felt  it  did  not  desire 
annexation  to  the  United  Stales. 

Dark  horizon  clouds  in  Italy  indicated  trouble  in  Europe. 
The  angry  passion  of  European  people  was  seen  flashing 
along  the  surface  like  lurid  lightning.  Might  it  not  be  the 
dawn  of  a  revolution  that  would  drench  Europe  in  blood? 
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One  match  might  fire  the  magazine  and  make  a  thunder 
that  would  qtiakc  all  the  country  from  the  Urals  to  the 
Pyrenees,  sundering  alliances  and  keeping  ihe  powers  hiisy 
at  home  with  their  war  liarness  on.  The  condition  of  affairs 
in  Europe  together  with  the  periodic  freaka  of  the  Spanish 
Government  it  was  tbouglit  might  give  an  opportunity  for 
action  as  to  Cuba.  No  one  expected  Spain  to  say  "yes" 
at  that  time,  but  some  hoped  that  the  Spanisli  Ship  of  State 
might  soon  change  its  crew,  according  to  its  past  custom, 
and  open  the  way  for  easy  purchase.  It  was  said  that  no 
European  power  wouhl  so  long  have  left  so  tempting  a 
prize  untouched.  England  was  sweeping  on  to  the  East 
and  South:  France  was  organizing  the  Arabs  of  North 
Africa,  the  granary  of  the  Roman  world ;  Russia  was  pierc- 
ing Asia  at  every  vulnerable  point,  with  her  lances;  Spain 
;d  joined  l-rance  in  her  designs  on  China.  Why  should 
not  the  United  States  pick  up  a  sinking  gem  from  the  Car- 
ibbean. There  was  a  revival  in  Congress  of  talk  in  favor 
of  manifest  destiny.  Men  looked  south\vard  and  said  that 
timid  counsels  shoulrl  not  prevail.  We  had  acquired,  but 
we  were  now  only  counting  time.  It  was  useless  to  fight 
against  the  inexorable  law  of  our  destiny,  for  it  would  work 
i.On  in  spite  of  us.  It  was  said  that  we  "could  not  slay  the 
path  of  man's  conquest  over  the  material  world."  We  had 
extended  our  bonds;  in  1783  Spain  had  exclusive  dominion 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  she  had  lost  it ;  why  should  she 
control  the  commerce  and  defense  of  the  Southern  states? 
What  were  the  wild  waves  saying,  and  what  were  the  win^s 
whispering,  when  they  complicated  matters  by  driving  our 
vessels  upon  Cuban  shores?  Were  they  not  urging  us  to  go 
and  possess?  Webster,  it  was  held,  would  never  have  said 
we  had  enough  territory.  Contentment  seeks  more.  There 
IS  no  rest  for  the  active.  Nations  must  advance  or  recede. 
The  eastern  boys  were  going  to  the  West.  'ITic  plough  of 
husbandman  was  marching  on  to  the  bloodless  con- 
of  a  continent.     With  Mexico  crumbling  to  pieces 
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and  wAstinff  her  blood  in  internal  stru^lu,  ^vith  Central 
America  as  a  stumbling-itonc  in  our  path,  and  with  Cuba 
misgovemcd  and  compeUed  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
bread  and  pork,  so  long  was  the  territorial  progress  of 
America  to  he  the  law  of  our  existence.  Acquisition 
would  bring  new  problems,  but  after  existing  dangers  were 
averted — the  Americans  would  set  the  republican  machine 
going  and  pour  into  Cuba  as  iltey  had  poured  into  Louisi- 
ana. The  United  States  had  sprung  up  as  suddenly  as  the 
goat  of  Daniel's  dreams — Talleyrand  saw  it  a  young  g^t 
without  bones  or  nerve,  but  it  had  now  become  a  great 
power — and  Gingman  said  that  the  Gulf  should  become 
an  American  lake.  "Wc  have  become  a  colossus  on  thb 
continent,"  said  Cox,  "with  a  strength  and  stride  wliich  must 
be  heeded."  We  were  content  for  the  French  to  make  the 
Mediterranean  a  French  lake — carrying  a  world's  history 
on  its  bosom — if  she  would  only  keep  her  navies  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  Iingland  might  subsidize  the  riches  of  Asia, 
and  (ight  over  Suez,  (he  focus  where  the  nations  of  old  con- 
verged, if  she  would  only  stop  her  designs  in  America; 
France  might  divorce  Asia  from  Africa  by  marrj-ing  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Meditemncan;  we  would  look  on  with 
indifference — while  we  were  advancing  our  standards  nearer 
home.  America  desired  to  be  let  alone  to  open  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  and  to  control  the  commercial  centres  of  the  west- 
em  hemisphere. 

Toombs  had  once  expressed  the  wish  to  sec  tropical 
America  anttcxcd  to  the  United  States,  and  he  was  still 
ready  to  subscribe  to  it ;  if  his  wishes  had  been  horses  it 
wotild  not  have  been  delayed;  he  said  that  our  institutions 
were  hroad  enough  for  a  whole  continent.  Reuben  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  desired  to  revivify  the  fallen,  prostrate  repub- 
lics of  the  south.  He  said  that  expansion  was  our  mission. 
He  wanted  to  break  from  the  thraldom  of  the  '"enervated 
North"  with  her  cities;  and  to  let  the  pioneer  people  nncor- 
rupted  by  towns  "advance  our  eagles  until  the  tread  of  our 
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columns  shall  be  hcartl  upon  the  whole  continent  and  the 
shadow  of  our  wings  shall  be  seen  in  all  its  parts."  Senator 
Thompson,  of  KeiUucky,  sirurk  a  tiiscorilant  note  when 
^P  be  said  the  people  had  been  spoiled  like  children,  and 
whined  because  their  stomach  was  not  as  bin  as  their  cy« 
for  sweetmeats.    They  desired  Cuba  because  her  resources 

I  were  abundant — because  she  was  n  land  trowing  with  sugar 
and  molasses.    They  desired  Mexico  because  her  resources 
were  ^o  small  that  she  was  unable  to  pay  her  debts  or  to 
take  care  of  herself.    It  was  with  a  two-pronged  fork  they 
were  armed.    They  looked  upon  Mexico  "helpless,  bleeding. 
dying" — unable  to  resist  even  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  they 
^k  Vferc  ready  to  vote  for  a  reprisal  or  occupation.    "Where- 
ever  the  carcasses  arc  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered 
together."    Intervention  was  proposed  as  the  method  by 
which  to  begin  to  administer  relief.     If  Mexico  could  not 
have  an  orderly  (jovemment  it  was  plain  that  no  power  but 
)urs  should  guard  its  weakness.     We  should  intervene  to 
her  from  other  nations  and  from  herself.    The  Cen- 
tral American  states  were  the  football  of  European  diplo- 
^-  macy.  and  it  was  seen  to  be  a  necessity  to  start  a  policy  that 
H  would  secure  all  the  isthmian  highways  as  an  aid  to  our 
development  and  power. 

I       Buchanan  was  floundering  in  a  sea  of  troubles.     The 
sectional  strife  in  Kansas  was  declining,    but    it    had    left 
rancor  and  ill  fechug.     The  Eagle  had  recently  been  sent 
on  a  flight  of  three  thousand  miles  to  pluck  a  few  feathers 
from  a  petty  chief  of  Paraguay:  but  from  the  Fiji  Islands 
^K  to  the  Spanish  throne  there  were  still  demands  to  urge.  THe 
^^  half-rebellious  advocates  of  slavery  interests  were  becoming 
defiant.    The  Democratic  party  was  bo'"S  ^o  pieces  on  a 
^B  turbulent  sea;  the  helmsman  had  lost  control  and  the  pilot 
could  not  see  his  way.     Some  one  saifl  the  treasurj-  had 
become  so  empty  that  even  the  workmen  about  the  capitol 
could  not  be  paid  regularly,  and  that  it  seemed  that  we 
should  have  to  sell  some  territory  to  obtain  money,  instead 
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of  Iraying  Cuba  to  get  cheap  molasses.  Mice  hai]  been  play- 
ing in  the  public  granary.  Uncle  Sam  was  a  loving  father, 
but  he  could  not  meet  the  cost  of  all  the  philanthropy  and 
glory  that  was  desired.  He  could  hardly  pay  /or  all  the 
whims  to  buy  up  the  Cuban  garden  as  a  winter  rcsorl. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  confidence  in  the  administration 
was  low,  and  that  iJie  Govcrninctu  had  borrowed  money 
for  daily  expenses,  and  that  the  Washington  money-chest 
gave  back  a  hollow  sound  when  Congress  knocked  on  it, 
it  was  proposed  to  continue  the  higgling  for  Cuba — even  if 
the  chances  for  getting  it  were  very  slim.  Shdell  agreed 
that  if  a  proposition  would  offend  Spanish  pride  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  prepare  to  make  an  offer.  A  few  days 
later  the  Spanish  Cortes  did  take  offense  at  Ruchanan's 
message.  Seward  notified  SlideJl  of  the  attitude  erf  the 
Cortes,  but  Slidell  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance. Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  said  that  all  negotiations 
were  meaningless,  unless  we  desired  to  excite  Spanish  anger 
and  to  force  a  solution  by  lead  and  steel  instead  of  by  gold. 
Seward  said  that  there  was  no  hopr  of  getting  Cuba,  and 
that  Buchanan  merely  mshcd  to  draw  the  eyes  of  Congress 
away  from  the  failures  of  his  domestic  policy.  Spain  held 
Cuba  tenaciously  and  with  a  firmer  grasp  tlian  fifty  years 
before.  She  had  safely  passed  through  periods  of  convul- 
sions, and  now,  it  was  said,  that  contentment  existed. 
Under  these  circumstances  Seward  saw  Uiat  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  debate  whether  Cuba  was  desirable.  Nothing  was  to 
be  obtained  by  insulting  .Spain,  said  he — not  even  could  the 
President  thereby  retrieve  the  sinking  fortunes  of  a  disap- 
pointed administration.  Sickles,  of  New  York,  said  in  the 
House  that  if  the  United  States  had  been  represented  by 
a  first-class  consul-general  in  Cuba — one  whose  ability  and-, 
accomplishments  would  command  a  high  political  and 
position — the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  have  been 
ncairr  possible  than  it  was  under  the  circumstances. 
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The  leaders  saw  that  the  Democratic  party  must  have 
something  better  in  its  platform  than  the  Drcd  Scott 
tlccision.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury  satd  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  evidently  reserved 
the  Ctiboji  question  for  poHlical  capital,  and  that  lie  intended 
to  "make  it  the  lever  by  whidi  to  raise  the  Democratic  party 
out  of  the  slough  of  despondency"'  into  which  the  aboli- 
tionists had  thrust  it.  The  Mercury  said  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject which  had  peculiar  attractions  to  those  democrats  at 
the  North  who  were  devoted  to  "free  sugar'  and  would 
favor  the  annexation  of  Cuba  vtilhout  slavery.  It  stated  that 
according  to  the  existing  complexion  of  afTairs  the  Cuban 
cry  was  the  only  thing  likely  to  secure  tJie  election  of  the 
Democratic  president  in  j86o.  Hale  said  that  the  bill  for 
the  ac(]uisition  of  Cuba  was  intended  primarily  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  country  in  the  next  presidential  election. 
He  stated  that  the  Democratic  party  had  only  lived  by  the 
aid  of  tonic.t  and  stimulants  since  1840;  the  annexation  of 
Texas  had  been  deemed  salutary  ;  the>*  had  nin  out  of  patent 
nostnims  and  a  strong  dose  of  Cuba  was  now  recommended 
as  the  only  means  hy  which  the  party  could  survive.  Sena- 
tor Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  called  Buchanan's  policy  a 
"mere  piece  of  fanfaronade — a  sort  of  political  fireworks 
set  off  *  •  10  amuse  and  entertain  the  people  with  unde- 
fined and  exaggerated  pmspert^,"  The  Democratic  party 
was  very  badly  damaged  at  this  time,  and  it  would  have 
taken  more  than  the  Cuban  plank  to  save  it  from  annihila- 
tion. 

Slidell's  bill  for  an  appropriation  of  S30.000.000  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  Cuba  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations  on  January  24,  iSgg.  It  exten- 
sively c|uctcd  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  from  Jcfierson  to 
Marcy:  it  traversed  the  entire  gamut  of  argument  which 
had  for  years  been  deposited  upon  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  and  had  been  disturbing  the  sleep  of  the 
employees  of  the  government  printing  office.    It  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  enumerate  llicsc  arguments  in  full  at  this  point 
Ma£on,  who  wa^  a  ntuiibcr  of  the  coimiiittet:.  did  not  agree 
M-ith  the  report  in  the  statement  that  it  was  tlic  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  enlarge  its  bounds  by  successive  acquisi- 
tions o(  territory.  He  did  not  favor  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
merely  as  an  acquisition  ;  neither  was  he  certain  that  there 
was  any  immediate  political  necessity;  but  he  concurred  in 
tlw  presentation  of  the  bill,  Seward,  of  New  York,  dissented 
from  the  report  and  tlie  bill  to  facilitate  the  acquisition.  He 
substituted  a  bill  rc<|uestinp  the  President  to  communicate 
to  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  the  condi- 
tion of  Spanish  relations,  the  negotiations  as  to  Cuba,  and 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  anny  and  navy.  lie  objected 
that  the  Slidell  bill  was  executive  in  origin,  and  placed  too 
tnuch  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  He  saw  also 
serious  political  difficulties;  he  wanted  to  see  the  treaty 
before  he  put  up  the  cash — to  see  what  xtatiis  Cuba  was  to 
hare.  He  thought  that  the  rocks  and  sands  of  Cuba  were 
drifting  back  toward  the  Florida  coast,  but  he  did  not  favor 
premature  action. 

Toombs  desired  Cuba  for  its  wealth  and  as  a  stepping 
stone  across  the  Caribbean.  He  was  ready  to  pursue  "mani- 
fest destiny"  both  by  land  and  by  sea..  He  saw  no  objection 
to  the  acquisition  of  tcrritoi^'  by  treaty  or  by  war. 

He  said  that  voting  $30,ooo,cxX)  to  facilitate  the  acquisi- 
tion did  not  commit  the  govenimcnt  to  confirm  the  treaty 
afterwards.  He  was  willing  that  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  fix  the  status  of  the  people  in  Cuba  and  he  was 
ready  to  accept  Canada  as  well  as  Central  America  and  part 
of  Mexico.  He  was  convinced  that  it  required  20,000  men 
to  keep  Cuba  from  throwing  herself  into  our  arms,  and  that 
it  was  only  by  means  of  political  machinery  that  Central 
America  was  kept  from  coming  under  our  protection.  In 
regard  to  acquisition  of  territory,  he  said:  "The  only 
question  of  foreign  policy  which  is  worthy  of  consideration 
by  American  statesmen  is  the  tropical  empire  tying  at  our 
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feet;  and  it  ought  to  be  declared  to  be  our  settled  policy 
*  •  *  to  unite  as  last  as  it  caii  be  fairly  and  honestly 
done,  alt  the  tropics  under  our  flag.  *  «  •  Cuba  has 
fine  ports,  and  with  her  acquisition  we  can  make,  first  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  tnare  chusum. 
Probably  younger  men  than  you  or  I  shall  live  to  see  the 
day  when  no  flag  shall  float  there  except  by  the  permission 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America.  Thai  is  my  policy." 
Reuben  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  favored  the  SHdcll  bill  as  a 
step  toward  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  prevention 
of  quarrels,  and  lo  stop  any  interference  by  Europe  in  the 
affairs  of  America.  He  thought  that  there  was  danger  of 
Spain  allowing  France  and  England  to  use  Cuba  as  a  naval 
and  military  depot.  He  favored  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by 
ftfcc,  rather  tlian  by  purchase,  for  which  there  was  no  hope. 
It  Bcemed  to  him  that  the  Cuban  fruit  was  ripe,  and  that  we 
should  not  let  it  decay  upon  the  stem  while  we  waited  and 
hoped  for  it  to  fait  into  our  laps  without  a  struggle.  "I 
propose,"  said  he,  "we  shall  take  it  now — take  it  in  its  per- 
fection, redolent  with  the  rich  odors  of  its  budding  flowers 
and  tropical  fruits  and  productions,  girt  with  her  spreading 
waters,  and  covered  with  her  genial  clime." 

Senator  Pugh  desired  Cuba  in  order  to  prevent  foreign 
interference.  He  .said  thnt  the  impunity  of  England  in  Cen- 
tral America  emboldened  her  to  seize  upon  Mexico — ^to 
■blockade  Vera  Crur  and  Tampico  in  order  to  compel  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff — and  tliat  Cuba  could  not  remain 
exempt  from  the  British  schemes.  Taylor,  of  Louisiana, 
desired  it  in  order  to  increase  the  slavery  influence  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  p]ain!y  said  so.  He  favored  immediate  action 
in  the  attempt  to  purchase,  and  he  offered  a  suhstilute  for 
the  committee  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  pay  S120,- 
000.OCXD  to  issue  bonds  for  the  amount  and  lo  provide  for 
erecting  Cuba  into  a  new  state, 

Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  claimed  that  Cuba  was  panting 
for  liberty.    He  desired  to  give  freedom  to  her,  to  prevent 
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British  influence  in  Amcnca,  and  to  make  the  Gulf  a  mare 
ciausum.  He  said  that  Spain  had  already  bartered  away 
her  sovercigiity  in  Cuba,  and  that  she  sboutd  be  willing  to 
sell  it.  Spanish  dignity  had  not  been  insulted  by  England's 
offer  to  pay  her  £400.000  (or  giving  up  the  slave  trade,  nor 
by  the  mixed  commission  which  sat  in  Cuba  to  judge 
whether  negro^^s  had  been  recently  brought  from  Africa. 
Why  should  she  feel  insulted  by  our  offer  to  pay  for  Ctiba. 
Benjamin  proposed  purchase;  if  that  failed,  he  proposed 
to  pay  for  Cuba's  independence:  if  that  failed,  his  policy 
was  to  tell  Spain  that  we  were  ready  to  aid  Cuba  as  Eng- 
land had  aided  South  America.  "Tell  her,"  said  he, 
"that  when  the  Cubans  shall  have  conquered  their  indepen- 
dence, theirs  shall  be  the  right  of  remaining  a  separate 
republic  if  they  so  prefer;  that  we  will  cherish,  aid  and  pro- 
tect them  from  all  foreign  interference;  that  they  may  unite 
with  us  as  a  stale,  and,  when  the  Union  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  the  swurd  of  the  nation  shall  smite  down  any 
nide  hand  that  shall  attempt  to  sunder  those  whom  the 
god  of  freedom  has  united."  Doolittic,  of  Wisconsin, 
adliercd  to  our  traditional  policy  as  to  Cuba,  but  he  did 
not  accept  what  Benjamin  had  declared  in  the  rapture  of  his 
expression  as  to  making  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  mere  clausitm. 
He  said  that  the  highways  of  the  world  should  not  be  closed 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Judging  the  fiiinre  by  the 
past,  he  held  that  we  would  take  possession  of  the  continent ; 
that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic  and  lime.  He 
desired  to  provide  for  the  peaceful  emigration  of  all  negroes 
to  Central  or  South  America,  where  they  would  be  free. 
He  expected  the  tropics  to  become  a  kind  of  safety  valve 
where  slavery  could  escape  into  the  air  of  freedom. 

Polk,  of  Missouri,  talked  to  the  extent  of  two  columns  in 
the  Cm\£r(ssional  Globe  to  show  that  we  should  have  Cuba 
because  it  was  valuable  and  ripe  for  gathering.  Mr.  Walker 
had  once  favored  the  annexation  as  necessary  to  defend 
New    Orleans    and    to    preserve    the    Union — to    prevent 
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the  formation  of  a  Southern  coiifL'tlenicy.  The  same 
cry  now  came  again,  and  Senator  Critttiiden,  of  Kentucky, 
took  exception  to  it.  He  said  that  though  Cuba  might 
come  to  us  in  the  course  of  earth  revolutions  we  could 
patiently  "do  without  it."  "Tell  me,"  said  he,  "that  Cuba  is 
necessary,  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  preservation  of  this 
Union  I  Why,  sir,  my  pride  as  an  American  revolts  at  ihe 
idea;  tell  me  that  the  want  uf  the  inland  will  destroy  and 
dismember  this  Union  I  No  such  thing.  I  will  allow  no 
such  ideas  to  possess  my  mind.'' 

Se%-eral  from  the  South  thought  that  we  might  have  a 
chance  to  get  tJie  island  free  by  waiting  for  some  insult  by 
Cuban  authorities.  Mallory  favored  advertising  to  the 
world  that  we  must  have  it,  peaceably,  if  possible,  forcibly, 
i£  necessary;  he  was  willing  to  do  either,  and  urged  that 
tlic  Slidell  bill  was  nothing  more  than  an  advertisement  of 
this  policy,  in  case  Spain  should  reject  all  reaAunablc 
terms  to  sell  it  he  said  we  should  look  directly  at  the  con- 
tingency of  taking  it  and  talking  about  it  afterwards,  as 
Frederick  the  Great  did  when  he  marched  into  Silesia,  - 

The  opposition  to  the  President's  message  and  SlideH'ft 
bill  was  very  strong.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  called  the  mes- 
sage a  new  edition  of  the  Ostcnd  nianifesto.  In  reply  to 
Mallory,  he  said,  that  to  "subdue  the  earth"  did  not  mean 
to  filibuster  against  our  neighbors — conquest  and  standing 
armies  was  not  the  American  policy.  He  stated  that  the 
bill  was  based  on  a  notion  that  our  people  had  a  voracity 
for  getting  land.  The  Indians  had  the  same  idea  when, 
after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  they  stuffed  the  mouths  of  tlic  dead 
full  of  earth.  The  administration  seemed  to  believe  tliat 
this  desire  was  so  uncontrollable,  that  the  situation  of  the 
land  was  no  obstacle — that  the  people  would  swallow  almost 
any  proposition  without  examination  as  sharks  following 
in  the  wake  of  a  ship  would  swallow  hot  stones,  tubs,  barrels 
and  other  knick-knacks  which  were  thrown  overboard  to 
appease  their  appetites.  Cotlamer  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  administration  was  mistaken — that  the  people  would 
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examine   whether  Cuba   was   diffestible  or  applicable  to' 
their  wants,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  I'lorida  and  Texas, 
Many  objections  were  made  to  the  SHdell  bill,     (l)  Some 
(eared  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  lead  to  other  and 
wider  tropical  fields;  tliat  the  appetite  for  ripe  fruit  would 
increase.     Coilamer  said  that  according  to  the  report  we 
mast  also  take  Jamaica  and  ail  the  tropics  with  their  naked 
people.     Senator  Crittenden  hoped  we  would  not  take  pos* 
session  of  Chihualiua.     He  was  not  in  favor  of  universal 
expansion.     (2)  Both  sides  appealed  to  the  opinion  of  past 
statesmen.     John  Quincy  Adams  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
there  were  "objections  to  territorial  domituons  beyond  the 
sea."     Clay  and  Everett  had  both  been  willing  to  let  Spain 
keep  Cuba.     Everett  said  that  it  was  "our  duty  to  leave  her 
(Spain)  in  possession  of  this  little  remnant  of  her  mighty 
trans-Atlantic  empire."     (3)  It  was  stated  that  $30,000,000 
was  a  large  sum  to  appropriate  when  the  receipts  had  fallen 
off  $50,000,000.  and  there  was  a  deficit  of  $30,000,000.    (4) 
It  was  a  common  objection  that  the  Slidell  bill  gave  too 
much  authority.     It  was  estimated  that  the  offer  would  be 
in    the    neighborhood    o£    $120,000,000,    but    there    was 
nothing  to  prevent  Buchanan  from  paying  any  price.    In 
case  the  Senate  should  afterwards  refuse  to  accept  the  treaty, 
$30,000,000  wotdd  have  been  thrown  away.     It  was  seen 
that  it  might  cost  too  much.     Spain  might  ask  imich  more 
than  Cuba  was  worth.     Senator  Thompson,  of  Kentucky, 
thought  that  a  man  should  look  at  a  horse  before  buying, 
and  that  we  had  better  investigate  before  being  in  a  hurry 
to  take  Cuba  into  tlie  family.     In  addition  10  the  power  tn 
regard  to  purchase  the  bill  gave  the  President  the  power  to 
determine  the  terms  by  which  Cuba  should  be  admitted. 
Seward  stated  that  Buchanan  certainly  was  supplied  with 
enough  simplicity — or  perhaps  he  thought  that  others  had 
enough  of  this  article.    (5)  Many  were  inclined  to  doubt 
that  Cuba  would  have  any  great  value  to  the  United  States. 
Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  thought  that  it  might  ruin  New 
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Orleans  as  ihe  railroads  had  ruined  Lexington  in  his  own 
state,  where  he  said  the  jimson  weeds  now  grew  in  the 
streets,  while  the  wonicn  took  their  meals  in  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville.  lie  said  there  was  plenty  ot  room  lor  vessels  to 
pass  between  Florida  reefs  and  Ctiba.  Chandler  sratcd  that 
Cuba  did  not  conunand  the  commerce  of  iheMi8sis5ippi,and 
he  opposed  annexing  its  mostiuiloes,  scorpions,  lizards  and 
worms.  Hale  said  that  the  times  had  changed  since  the 
days  of  Jefferson,  and  that  Cuba  could  not  be  defended 
without  a  navy.  (6)  In  case  of  the  disruption  of  the  Union 
which  some  o£  the  Southerners  opcidy  mentioned  as  a  possi- 
bility, Cuba  would  have  fallen  to  the  Southern  Confederacy 
after  having  been  paid  for  by  Federal  funds,  In  fart,  the 
purchase  of  Cuba  might  have  hastened  secession.  It  might 
have  become  an  apple  of  discord.  On  April  ig,  1858^  Fran- 
cis Licber.  who  had  lived  in  South  Carolina,  wrote  that  the 
South  would  declare  itself  independent  as  soon  as  ihc  North 
had  paid  for  Cuba.  (7)  There  was  no  good  reason  to  believe 
thai  the  slave  trade  would  have  been  ended  by  the  purchase 
of  Cuba,  though  both  Buchanan  and  Slidell  believed  that  it 
would.  In  the  speeches  on  the  bill,  many  spoke  against  the 
United  States  interfering'  wJtlj  the  slave  trade.  FccHng  in 
the  South  was  against  the  restriction.  CoUamor  said  that  it 
was  a  delusion  to  hope  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would 
end  ihc  slave  trade.  Mr.  Pottle,  of  New  York,  noticed  that 
Southern  people  did  not  seem  to  accept  the  President's  mes- 
sage on  the  slave  trade,  and  he  said  that  "after  sll  the  smooth 
talk,  it  requires  no  skill  to  see  that  'this  is  tlic  voice  ot  Jacob 
but  the  hand  of  Esau." "  (8)  It  was  denied  that  Cuba  wag 
"panting  for  liberty."  There  were  three  classes  in  Cuba;  the 
Spaniards  and  foreigners  were  as  a  rule  not  advocating  any 
changes;  the  Creoles  desired  something  approximating  sel(- 
govemment,  but  there  was  no  general  desire  for  indepen- 
dence.    Some  favored  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

R.  H.  Dana,  who  visited  Cuba  in  1859.  tells  iis  something 
concerning  the  conditions  there.  There  was  nothing  like  a 
jury;  there  was  no  right  of  sufTragc;   the  captain -general 
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could  banish  any  one  at  his  own  will ;  no  Cuban  could  hold 
any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  ejnolumcat ;  no  man  could 
entertain  a  stranger  at  his  house  ovcmiK:)U  without  previous 
notice  to  the  magistrate;  briber)'  wa$  the  rule.  Senator 
ChamlJcr  said  that  a  person  could  not  g?t  the  dead  body  of  a 
friend  without  bribing  the  priest,  the  captain -general,  the 
judge,  and  the  customs  ofhcers.  Cuba  was  paying  the 
expense  of  its  own  govemmeni  and  at  the  same  lime  send- 
ing an  annual  remittance  to  Spain.  Stitl  it  may  liave  been 
possible  that  the  Cubans  had  as  good  a  government  as  they 
deserved.  There  was  no  widespread  dissatisfaction ;  condi- 
tions were  better  than  in  many  of  the  Spanish -American 
republics,  ft  u-as  evident  that  Cuba  would  have  a  long  road 
to  .self-government.  It  was  entirely  different  from  what  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  in  1776.  The  thirteen  .\merican  colon- 
ies had  had  experience  in  sclf-govcrnmenl — they  were  ships 
futtv  anned  and  equipped  with  a  long  sea  experience,  but 
in  Cuba  the  ship  was  not  iiuilt  nor  the  keel  laid  nor  the 
timber  grown  from  which  the  keel  was  to  be  cut.  Dana 
thought  that  the  natural  process  for  Cuban  progress  was  to 
secure  an  amelioration  of  her  institutions  under  Spanish 
auspices.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  connection  with  Spain 
was  dissolved  it  would  be  necessary  for  Cuba  to  have  the 
protection  of  some  oilier  power. 

Concerning  the  "beautiful  apple"  argument  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  Senator  Hale  said  that  school  bays  often  used  a  club 
"to  hasten  this  process  of  nature  and  knocked  the  apple  off 
before  it  got  ripe.  But,"  said  he,  "the  committee  say  the 
apple  is  fully  ripe.  Now,  I  am  not  certain  this  judgment  may 
not  have  been  fornifd  a  little  by  the  hankering  appetite  of 
the  committee  for  ripe  apples  instead  of  a  precise  knowledge 
of  what  the  fruit  is."  Senator  Crittenden  said  it  was  an 
unpropitious  time  to  purchase  Cuba — that  we  had  better 
wait  and  let  it  fall  into  our  lap  a  little  later.  He  feared  tliat 
it  would  give  the  United  States  trouble,  and  he  preferred  its 
independence.  He  said:  "I  think  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
find  it  our  duty  to  make  Cuba  an  independent  state  under 
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our  protection,  and  bound  to  us  hy  certain  liberal  tics  of 
commercial  intercourse  and  alliance  which  arc  to  be  irre- 
vocable. This  course  would  free  ourselves  from  their  gov- 
ernment ami  leave  them  with  the  expense  of  their  own  eov- 
crnmcnt." 

The  last  debate  on  the  SlidcU  bill  was  on  February  2$. 
The  Homestead  bill  had  passed  the  House  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  anxious  to  ha.ve  it  considered  in  the  Senate  before 
the  close  of  the  session.  Seward  urged  that  the  Cuban  bill 
should  be  laid  aside  for  the  Homestead  bill — for,  he  said, 
the  latter  was  a  "qiieslion  of  homes,  of  lands  for  the 
landless  freemen,"  while  the  Cuban  bill  was  a  question  of 
"  slaves  for  slaveholders."  Toombs  complained  that  certain 
men  who  sliivered  in  the  wind  were  always  ready  to  bring 
up  the  local  question  of  "land  for  the  landless"  in  order  to 
antagonize  tlie  Cuban  question,  whicli  he  claimed  was  one 
of  national  policy,  appealing  to  the  [ntriotism  of  all  the 
American  people.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  springing  to  his  feet, 
said  that  he  was  glad  that  ilie  land  question  had  antagonized 
with  the  "nigger"  question,  and  declared  that  his  opponents 
might  have  occasion  to  shiver  on  that  question  before  tliey 
were  through  with  it.  He  was  ready  to  appeal  to  the  country 
upon  the  question  of  whether  our  policy  should  be  to  "give 
niggers  to  the  ni^erless  or  land  to  the  landless."  He  was 
opposed  to  "fishing  for  negroes  tliroughout  the  whole 
world,"  and  said  that  the  designs  on  Cuba  were  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landless.  ".\re  you  going  to  buy  Cuba  for 
the  landless?"  said  he.  "What  is  there?  You  wilJ  find 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  negroes,  but  you  will  not  find 
any  land — not  one  foot,  not  an  inch." 

The  scssioji  of  February  2$  did  not  close  until  the  next 
day.  The  Potomac  rolled  past  the  unfinished  monument  to 
Washington  while  a  sleepy  audience  sat  in  the  new  Senate 
chamber  which  had  been  occupied  only  since  January  4. 
Slidcll  himself  at  last  moved  to  adjuum.  He  seemed  to 
believe  that  a  majority  favored  the  bill,  but  a  few  hours  later 
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he  said  that  it  would  be  laid  over  until  the  next  session  in 
order  to  give  time  for  the  appropriation  bill.  Many  even 
of  the  Democratic  papers  declared  that  Buchanan  did  not 
desire  to  have  the  bill  passed,  but  simply  wished  to  hold  tlie 
party  together  until  after  the  election. 

After  tlic  di&cu&sioii  closed  in  Congress  it  was  taken  up 
in  the  mafazincs.  'flic  irresistible  Democratic  Rnneuf 
undertook  to  offer  consolation  and  sympathy  jor  Spain 
in  order  to  prepare  her  for  the  rauch-wished-for  inev- 
itable. She  was  informed  that  the  United  States  enter- 
tained no  ill-will  toward  tlie  nation  which  was  once  the 
most  flourishing  and  refined  tn  Europe,  but  which  was  now 
being  rapidly  absorbed  by  Englaixd  and  France.  "\Vc  could 
not  save  it  [Culia]  to  her  if  wc  would,"  said  the  Revictv, 
"for  she  has  been  losing  ground  cvcni'whcrc  for  the  last 
three  centuries,  and  no  human  ftower  can  avert  her  final 
extinction  is  an  indcpentlcnt  nation."  A  Republican  com- 
mittee had  opposed  tlie  annexation  of  territory,  but  the 
Democratic  Kn-ieiv  said:  "The  ark  of  the  Democratic 
covenant  is  moving  onward,  and  if  ihcy  place  their  puny 
hands  tipon  it  they  will  wither;  if  the)-  raise  their  voices 
against  il  their  tongues  will  cling  to  the  roof  of  their  mouths 
*  •  *  activity  and  progress  is  Uie  law  of  Heaven  and  earth." 
Harper's  Magastne  for  March  said  that  the  plan  of  seizing 
Cuba  was  laid  asifk-  for  the  present,  but  that  there  was  no 
doulit  that  its  acquisition  might  become  a  question  of  force. 
An  article  in  Hunt's  Merchant's  MagastHt  said  that  while 
there  tvas  a  imanlmity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  tiltimaie  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba,  filibustering  would  not  be  countenanced. 
It  agreed,  however,  that  justification  might  exist  for  the 
"peaceable,  if  practical,  otherwise  forcible,  acquisition  of 
Cuba" — as  stated  in  tlie  Osteml  manifesto.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Derby,  of  Massachusetts,  in  reply,  favored  due  deliberation. 
"Let  us  pause  for  rcHection,"  said  he,  "before  wc  undertake 
by  conquest  and  vast  expenditures,  to  absorb  and  assimilate 
a  million  and  a  half  of  foreig^ners,  by  no  means  homoEcncous, 
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speaking  different  languages,  and  trained  under  monarchical 
mstitutions  in  Cuba." 

Three  Soiitliem  speeches  published  in  the  summer  of 
1859  bear  upon  the  Cuban  cjucstiwn.  Rhett,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  ready  for  secession.  A.  H.  Stevens.  o(  Georgia, 
desired  to  repeal  the  act  of  Congress  which  made  the  slave 
trade  a  piracy,  and  he  favored  external  expansion  to  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  He  did  not  favor  paying 
any  large  price  for  Cuba,  but  if  Cuba  desired  to  conic  into 
the  L'nion  he  was  not  opposed  to  a  repeal  of  our  neutrality 
laws  so  that  our  citizens  could  assist  her.  On  July  6,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  said,  in  the  Mississippi  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention, ttui  the  laws  against  the  slave  trade  should  be 
repealed  and  that  Cuba  should  be  acquired — especially  on 
aciroiuit  of  the  importance  which  it  would  have  to  the  South- 
ern states  in  case  they  should  be  formed  into  a  separate 
confederacy.  He  said  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would 
benefit  the  whole  Union  if  the  Union  continued,  and  that  it 
would  be  of  still  greater  advantage  to  the  South  in  ca^e  oE 
a  new  confederacy.  He  seemed  determined  to  urge  the 
acquisition  of  more  territory,  even  if  the  increased  length  of 
the  Union  should  hasten  it  to  break  like  the  recent  sub- 
marine telegraph. 

In  August,  1859,  the  Knights  of  tlie  Gcrfden  Circle  were 
organized  at  the  South  with  the  prime  ol)ject  of  extending 
slaver>''3  area  by  conquering  Spanish  America. 

Bucluuiaii,  in  liis  ajinual  ttiessage  of  December,  1859.  still 
advocated  the  need  of  Cuba  by  fair  purchase,  and  he  thought 
that  Congress  should  recognixc  this  policy  in  order  to  help 
negotiations.  Even  if  Preston  had  found  an  opportunity  to 
treat  for  Cuba,  it  did  not  appear  sure  that  Congress  would 
i^iprove  his  action.  He  found  it  necessary  to  limit  his 
duties  at  Madrid  to  the  consideration  of  other  questions. 
Pcrrj-,  the  secretary  of  legation,  said  that  tluring  the  latter 
portion  of  his  term  he  endeavored  to  prejudice  the  Spanish 
Government  in  favor  of  tlie  faction  which  was  preparing  for 
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secession.     In  the  latter  part  oE  iSso  Buchanan  dccidcd^Oifc 

the  most  eligible  cour&c  for  the  adjustment  of  Uie  KBllIttQ^ 
claims  against  Spain  was  by  joint  commission  like  that. 
under  the  convention  of  1833  with  England.  He  rcmon- 
tratcd  against  the  S]>anish  proposal  to  pay  only  onc-third 
o{  the  claims  for  illegal  exactions  growing  out  of  the  decree 
of  1844.  On  March  5,  i860,  a  convention  was  concluded  at 
Madrid  establishing  a  joint  commission  for  the  final  adjudi- 
cation and  payment  of  all  claims.  This  ccKivention  was  sent 
to  the  .Senate  May  3,  i860,  but  on  June  27.  the  Senate, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  President  and  disappointment 
of  the  claimants,  determined  that  they  would  "not  advise  and 
consent  to  its  ratification."  The  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
ratify  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Amislad  case,  though 
the  validity  of  the  claimant.^  had  not  I>e«i  recognized  by  the 
convention,  was  allowed  to  be  considered.  In  March,  i860, 
Cass  complained  that  Leono,  an  American  citizen,  in  Cuba, 
had  been  summoned  for  mi]ilar>'  duty.  The  captain-general 
said  that  he  would  recommend  his  exemption  to  Spain,  but 
Ca.is  instrucled  Preston  thai  precautionary  measures  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  i860,  Spain  had  ordered  a  squadron  to  Vera  Cruz, 
with  demands  against  the  Juarez  government  in  Mexico. 
Cass  felt  that  the  United  States  had  important  interests  there 
for  protection  in  case  of  danger,  and  he  inter\*icwcd  Tassara 
as  to  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  Ameriean  force  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  not  the  American  policy  to 
resist  Spain  if  she  resorted  only  to  war  mea-iures,  but  there 
was  a  determinalion  to  allow  no  plans  for  subjugation.  Cass 
wrote  Preston  that  the  threatened  warfare  .<;hc)uld  be 
averted,  and,  at  Eeast  that  Spain  should  give  orders  to  pre- 
vent offense  to  other  ]x>wers.  From  the  unsettled  slate  of 
affairs  in  Mexico,  collisions  could  have  been  prevented  only 
by  great  discretion.  Cass  believed  that  the  Juarez  govern- 
ment would  consent  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly 
power;    but  he  afterwards  informed  Preston  that  he  had 
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no  idea  of  himiag  tliac  the  United  States  would  act  as 
referee,  and  he  instructed  him  not  to  leave  that  impression 
with  Spain. 

In  i860  there  was  considerable  correspondence  concern- 
ing questions  arising  under  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  England  wanted  Uie  United  Slates  to  interfere  more 
actively.  On  Fel)niar>-  6,  Lord  Russell,  in  his  instructions 
to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  proposed 
that  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  tlie  United  States  and 
other  powers  should  meet  at  London  to  consider  measures 
for  checking  the  slavers.  In  reply,  Cass  said  that  it  was 
against  the  United  States'  policy  to  participate  in  such  coun- 
cils. He  said  that  Spain  could  stop  the  traffic  by  preventing 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Cuba;  and  that  Great 
Britain  must  determine  for  herself  how  to  enforce  her  treaty 
with  Spain.  Since  1858,  when  the  United  States  had 
objected  to  the  right  of  visitation,  England  had  ceased  to 
station  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and.  it  was  sajd.  that 
30,000  slaves  had  been  imported  to  Cuba  since  that  time. 
In  i860  the  English  Government  thought  of  again  station- 
ing some  cruisers  in  Cuban  waters,  and  on  April  z8  Russell 
asked  Lyons  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  United  States 
would  co-operate.  Cass  consulted  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  in  May  he  told  Lyons  that  he  was  considering  a  plan 
for  joint  cniising  against  the  slavers ;  but  on  June  16.  Acting 
Secrctar)-  Trcscott  stated  tliat  the  Cabinet  had  discovered 
difficulties  to  prevent  a  joint  arrangement.  On  August  10, 
Trescott  informed  Mr.  Irvine,  of  the  British  legation,  that 
the  GovemniL-nt,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  simi- 
lar to  that  ivhich  the  Engli.sh  Government  liad,  could  not 
interfere  with  the  slave  trade  to  Cuba. 

In  the  Democratic  Convention  at  CharJcston,  both  the 
majority  and  minorit>'  reports  conccniing  a  platform  recom- 
mended the  early  acquisition  of  Cuba — the  majority  report 
adding,  however,  that  it  should  be  "honorable  to  ourselves 
anil  just  to  Spain."    A  large  number  no  longer  pretended 
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that  t>i«  acquisition  would  stop  the  slave  trade.  Mr. 
Gaulden,  of  Georgia,  in  a  speech  at  the  convention,  which 
met  the  approval  of  the  Southern  members,  characterized 
slaven,-  as  a  positive  good  and  the  greatest  moral,  social 
aiid  political  factor  in  otir  civilization;  and  he  demanded 
that  tlie  rutliless  restricdoiis  wliich  cut  off  the  supply  of 
sbvcs  frrjm  foreign  lands  should  be  abolished  from  the 
statute-books.  Northern  Democrats  refused  to  siil>scril>c  to 
the  new  and  extreme  demands  of  slavery,  and  the  party 
with  a  past  was  split  in  twain.  The  Re])ublican  party,  with- 
out a  past,  met  in  a  city  without  a  past — Chicago,  which 
had  sprung  up  from  the  bosom  of  breezy  Western  wilds. 
the  product  of  free  institutions — and  nominated  for  the 
prcBicIt-ncy  Lincoln,  the  observing,  s>-mpathctic  student  of 
national  life.  After  his  election,  the  slavcr>--exten3ioni3t3 
urged  the  preparation  for  secession.  The  political  meta- 
physics of  Buchanan,  with  Iiis  ideas  tumbling  over  each 
otlicr  in  the  dark,  allowed  states  to  secede  under  his  nose; 
but  wlulc  they  were  making  preparatiofns  to  disturb  the 
political  health,  he  despairingly  prescribed  a  dose  of  Cuba 
and  a  slice  of  Mexico.  In  bis  message  in  i860,  be  said  that 
our  relations  with  Spain  were  of  a  "more  complicated 
though  less  dangerous  character"  than  they  had  been  for 
many  years:.  With  his  Scotch  characteristic  of  liolding  00, 
he  again  repealed  his  recommendation  for  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba.  He  believed  that  its  transfer  could  not  justly  tar- 
nish the  national  honor  of  tlie  proud  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
said  that  it  would  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity 
of  both  countries.  The  hope  was  vain.  Douglas,  who  had 
in  the  past  gone  far  to  conciliate  the  demands  of  slavery, 
referring  to  iJuchanan's  recommendations,  said  that  wc  could 
buy  Cuba  for  $300,000,000,  admit  it  as  a  state,  sec  it  secede 
tttc  next  day,  and  have  it  offered  the  day  after  by  Spain 
for  a  new  sum  only  to  have  it  say  "good-bye"  again  when 
it  saw  fit. 
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COT\vin,  of  Ohio,  in  the  House,  January  21,  1861,  while 
discussing'  the  state  of  the  l.'mon,  said  to  the  SoutiKm  mem- 
bers: "You  say  that  you  must  acquire  more  territory,  and 
you  gravely  sit  down  here  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  in  the 
only  successful  republic  that  has  ever  appeared,  in  our  form, 
on  tlie  face  of  llic  eanh.  and  distribute  among  yourselves 
the  dominions  of  neighboring  slates  while  yini  aie  about  to 
brvak  in  pieces  your  own  government  because  you  cannot 
agree  as  to  the  occupation  of  your  present  domain.  You  arc 
looking  to  Mexico,  iNiearagua  and  Brazil  to  determine  what 
you  will  do  with  all  their  territor\-  when  you  get  it,  while 
you  are  not  sure  you  will  have  a  government  to  which 
these  could  be  ceded."  When  peaceable  secession  was  first 
agitated  the  leaders  pointed  to  the  opportunity  which  tlie 
Confederacy  would  liave  of  making  new  coni^uests  in  the 
direction  of  the  tropics.  Mr.  Hutton.  of  Tennessee,  was 
not  rcatly  to  secede  and  surrender  to  the  free  states  the 
public  domain  "purchased  by  the  blood  of  all."  as  invited 
by  the  "leaders  of  secession  who  assumed  exclusive  custody 
of  SoTilhcrn  rights."  with  only  the  promised  privilege  of 
extension  into  territory  where,  owing  to  British  influence 
and  policy,  he  considered  it  chiUtish  fatuity  to  dream  o£ 
obtaining  possession. 

Several  plans  were  proposed  to  conciliate  the  slavery- 
extcnsioiiists  and  to  prevent  secessioru  It  was  seen  that 
the  Western  territories  would  be  free — Nature,  not  Con- 
gress, had  decreed  it.  Senator  Crittenden  proposed  a 
compromise  favoring  the  right  of  future  acquisition  of 
territory  %vhich  might  extend  slavery.  This  was  stronglv 
opposeil.  Wilson,  of  Indiana,  in  the  House,  said  that  it  was 
strange  that  .vhilc  the  Union  was  in  the  throes  of  dissolution 
the  American  Congress  was  gravely  deliberating  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  territory  which  was  not  our  own.  He 
saw  thai  acquisition  had  already  been  the  source  of  our  dis- 
quiet, and  that  the  Crittenden  proposal  would  mean  the  dis- 
tnemberment  of  Mexico, the  annexation  ofCuba  and  Central 
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America  and  an  empire  of  slavery  such  as  the  world  had 
never  before  witnessed.  Un  I*ebruary  27,  tl»e  Peace  Con- 
vention met  at  Wasliiiigton  iu  order  to  attenipt  lo  pour  oil 
oti  the  troubled  waters.  It  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
die  Constitution  in  order  to  prevent  disunion:  (i)  That 
tliere  should  be  no  slavery  nortli  of  36^  30',  and  no  laws 
by  congressional  or  territorial  l^slation  against  slavery 
south  of  llial  line.  (2)  That  no  tcTritor>'  5hould  be  acqtiircd 
by  the  United  States,  except  by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and 
oommercial  depots  and  transit  routes,  unless  by  a  concurrent 
majority  of  the  Senators  from  the  slave  states  and  also 
from  the  free  states.  President  Lincoln  favored  00  com- 
promise which  would  allow  the  extension  of  slaver>'  in  ter- 
ritory not  ours,  or  which  tlie  South  might  seek  to  acquire 
He  saw  that  the  compromise  of  36'  30'  would  still  leave 
slavery  propagandism  to  ferment  in  Cuba.  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  It  was  too  late  to  alleviate  by  compro- 
mise the  disease  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  rcpuUic 
.Slavcrj'-cxtcnsionisis  were  r%  drlcmiincd  to  secede  as  they 
had  been  to  get  Cuba,  and  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the 
states  required  the  uprising  of  a  mighty  people  whose  homes 
stretched  from  ocean  lo  ocean.  If  Cuba  had  fallen  into  the 
arms  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  slave  state,  it  wnuld  have 
stTengthcne<!  state  sovereignty,  and  might  have  rendered  it 
far  more  difficult  to  prevent  the  slave  confederacy  from 
ploughing  deep  furrows  across  the  territory  of  the  republic 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AMERICAN-SPANISH  RELATIONS  DURING  THE 

PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  DISUNION 

AND  REUNION. 


Shortly  before  the  first  gun  of  the  Civil  War  was  fired  at 
Fort  Sumter,  it  waa  rcporled  that  Spain  was  increasing 
her  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  and  attempting  to  inlrodui^c 
Spanish  authority  in  the  territory  of  San  Doniingo.  In 
March,  i860,  she  had  defeated  the  Moors  and  gotten  400,- 
000,000  reals ;  she  now  hoped  to  regain  some  of  her  lost 
influence  in  America.  San  Domingo  had  achieved  its  inde- 
pendence in  1844  under  L'Ouverturc.  At  the  beginning  of 
1861  the  re\'Qlutionists  under  Pedro  Santana  overthrew  tlic 
existing  govenmient,  announced  himself  dictator,  and  asked 
Spain  to  resume  its  former  authority  over  the  island.  On 
April  2,  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  informed  Tassara  that 
this  might  be  the  first  step  in  a  policy  of  armed  intervaition 
in  the  American  countries  which  were  once  Spanisli — Hayti, 
Mexico,  the  seven  states  on  the  former  Spanish  main,  and 
even  those  states  of  the  United  States  which  were  once 
Spanish.  Seward  said:  "For  more  than  half  a  century  il 
has  been  a  fixed  and  settled  policy  of  tlie  United  States  to 
respect  the  title  and  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  not  only  not  to  permit  the  conquest 
or  purchase  of  them  by  any  other  power,  but  to  even  forbear 
to  acquire  tlicm  as  additions  to  our  own  territory,  although 
it  is  well  known  that  they  arc  on  many  accounts  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  American  people."     The  Executive  was  ready  to 
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aliide  by  the  former  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba,  but  the  Span- 
ish minister  wan  notified  tliat  it  would  be  considered 
imfriendly  for  Spain  to  tntcrferc  in  San  Duniingo,  and  that 
Uk  United  States  would  resist  it. 

On  April  27.  Carl  Schurz  received  liis  first  instructions 
United  States  minister  at  Madrid.  Report  had  just  reached 
Washington  that  Spain  had  ovcithrown  San  Domingo  by 
her  troops  sent  from  Cuba.  Seward  asked  Schurz  to  urge 
an  explanation,  and  stated  that  any  attempt  to  hoUl  San 
Domingo  woiUd  claim  the  attention  of  the  United  States. 
He  again  referred  to  the  traditional  American  policy  as  to 
our  near  neighbors,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  He  mentioned! 
the  recent  hope  "to  acquire  them  lawfully,"  but  iaid  it  wa« 
to  tlic  "present  and  ulterior  safely  of  the  United  States  for 
Spain  to  possess  them."  There  had  at  times  been  a  teu- 
dcncy  to  deviate  from  our  policy,  but  he  said  the  President 
adhered  to  it.  He  significantly  added,  however,  that  our 
forbearance  had  been  due  to  the  non-aggressiveness  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  Government  po3tpon<-d  an  answer  in. 
regard  to  San  Domingo,  stating  that  they  had  no  details  as  < 
to  troops  sent  to  Cuba.  Seward  told  Schurz  to  ask 
whether  Spain  under  any  circumstances  would  accept  San 
Domingo,  and  on  May  21  he  asked  Perrj*,  tcmixwarily  in 
charge  of  the  legation  at  Madrid,  to  get  information  and 
protest. 

Spain  decided  to  hold  San  Domingo.  England  declined 
to  protest,  for  Marshal  O'Donnell  declared  that  slavery 
should  not  be  established  in  the  new  territory.  On  July  i, 
Tassara  confidentially  delivered  to  Seward  the  ro>-al  decree 
pronouncing  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  to  Spain. 
Tfie  policy  of  the  United  States  was  determined  by  circunt- 
stances  which  existed  at  home.  People  of  San  Doming^ 
asked  the  -American  Government  for  aid  and  protection,  but 
Seward  said  that  other  subjects  prevented  him  from  giving 
attention  to  the  island  at  that  time.  Spain  expressed  a  dis- 
position to  ameliorate  the  long-existing  regulations  of  conv 
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merce  with  tlie  Wtst  Indies,  and  Seward  decided  that  U 
was  best  to  meet  the  advances  as  to  a  comincrcial  treaty. 

Spain  took  ofTcnse  at  the  attitude  of  Tlie  United  States  as 

to  San  Domingo,  ajid  complained  to  Perry  at  Madrid ;  but 

in  November  Seward  toid  Perry  that  he  could  not  sec  that 

I  any  explanation  was  needed  concerning:  what  had  been 

said.    The  stormy  present  was  piled  high  with  difficulty, 

but  Seward  looked  to  the  future  with  an  optimistic  eye. 

He  was  evidently  detennined  to  settle  with  S])ain  as  to  San 

Uomingo  after  tlie  Southern  insurrection  had  hacn  quelled, 

provided  San  Domingo  still  wanted  our  intcriercnce.     He 

'desired    to    settle    complications    instead    of    unnecessarily 

[developing  new  ones.     While  he  did  not  persist  in  adopting 

!  a  defiant  tone  towards  Spain,  he  was  firm  in  upholding  the 

[interests  and  rights  of  the  nation.     In  August  he  informed 

Schurz  that  the  Ainistad  case  was  not  considered  valid  and 

should  be  excepted  in  case  of  an  arrangement  for  a  claims 

convention.     On  November  s.  in  a  letter  to  Perry,  he  staled 

I  that  he  could  not  admit  the  Amtstad  claim,  but  tlmt  we 
were  ready  to  effect  a  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  mutual 
COtDmercial  claims. 
When  the  American  domestic  crisis  began  to  merge  into  a 
dvil  war,  Secretary  Seward's  first  object  in  the  diplomacy 
with  tlie  Spanish  Govenniicnt  was  to  prevent  its  sympathy 
Mroni  being  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Southern  Con- 
eracy.  whose  agents  had  been  sent  to  Europe  for  aid. 
neither  feared  the  enmity  nor  asked  the  protection  of 
Europe,  stating  that  whenever  the  United  States  should  need 
protection  of  any  other  nation  it  would  have  become 
"unable  and  unworthy  to  exist."     But  he  desired  Spain  to 
Me  that  there  had  been  no  oppression  of  the  states  that 
favored  secession  and  the  repudiation  of  debts;    that  the 
arguments  of  disunion  were  self- refuting,  and  that  the  mod- 
erate policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Spanish  America 
Iliad  been  "due  to  our  federation."    In  his  instructions  to 
Schurz.  Seward  stated  that  tlie  interest  which  was  raising 
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the  Sag  of  disunion  had  directed  the  Govemmetit  since  tlie 
first  murmur  of  discontent;  Uiat  the  United  Slates  had 
engaged  in  no  foreign  war  nor  extended  it^t  doniinion  except 
at  ihc  instigation  of  the  same  party,  and  Uiat  for  forty  years 
the  Govemiueat  had  especially  acconimodalcd  tiic  ijiterest& 
of  slavery,  lie  urged  that  the  Confederacy  could  oScr 
Spain  no  better  commercial  advantages  than  tliosc  of  the 
United  States — &ugar  could  not  be  cxdiaitgcd  for  sugar,  uor 
cotton  for  conon. 

Jn  the  instructions  to  Schurz,  Seward  referred  to  those 
which  had  been  given  Mr.  Preston  as  Iwing  still  in  force  so 
far  as  tliey  remained  applicable  or  unexecuted,  but  lie  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  regard  to  Cuba  Uiat  the  Government  adhered 
to  its  traditional  policy  and  preferred  to  sec  it  in  the  liands 
of  Spain. 

Perry  said  llial  the  syuipatliies  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment from  the  beginning  ol  the  Civil  War  were  with  the  fac- 
tion which  seemed  to  offer  some  hope  of  dividing  the  repub- 
lic or  diminisliirig  its  t>owcr  in  the  wc-slcni  hcmisplicrc. 
He  stated  that  Treston  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  term  at 
Madrid  endeavored  to  aid  tlic  cause  of  secession  by  leading 
the  governing  classes  to  believe  that  the  aristocratic  and 
chivalrous  people  dwelt  in  the  South,  while  the  underbred 
and  "satu  culotte"  democracy  dwelt  at  the  North.  Perry 
endeavoretl  to  dissipate  the  impression  which  Preston  had 
made.  He  sliowed  tliat  the  conservative  classes  were  at 
the  North.  In  a  despatch  to  Seward  hesaid:  "I  showed  tlie 
Government  of  Spain,  by  spceclies  pronounced  in  South 
Carolina,  Geor^a  and  Louisiana  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  lliat  its  leaders,  leaping  beyond  the  eventualities 
of  the  war  against  the  Federal  Govemmeat,  were  holding  up 
to  the  population  of  the  South  the  plan  of  immediately 
annexing  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo  and  Mexico  as  oik  of  the 
grand  rcstilts  to  be  attained  by  severing  connection  with 
the  North,  and  I  urged  the  conclusion  that  the  continued 
union  of  the  South  with  the  North  of  the  United  States  was 
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the  lest  guarantee  to  Spain  of  her  own  peace  with  North 
America,"  In  interviews  with  intluential  persons  aud  in  a 
talk  with  Calderon  in  June,  Perry  endeavored  to  show  that 
Davis  and  olhtr  Souilicrii  leaders  had  in  1S54-5  endeavored 
to  provoke  a  war  wilh  Spain  for  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  He 
showed  Calderon  that  tlic  former  I'llibustering  against  Cuba, 
like  the  existing  Ttbellion,  had  its  origin  with  the  political 
ambition  of  the  slave-owners,  who,  stU!  reckless  of  danger, 
were  ready  to  embark  for  the  fever  lakes  of  Central  A^lCI^ca 
or  the  sugar  fields  of  Cuba.  He  assured  Calderon  that  the 
revolt  would  cost  blood,  but  that  it  would  be  put  down.  Cal- 
deron assured  him  that  the  commissioners  of  the  Confeder- 
acy would  not  be  seen  or  recognized  by  Spain. 

Spain  followed  the  course  of  England  in  announcing  a 
neutral  policy.  This  practically  recognized  tlie  Confeder- 
alcs  as  belligerents,  a  thing  which  the  United  States  had 
hoped  to  prevent.  In  July,  i86r,  the  Spanish  Government 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  fitting  out  o£  privaiceri, 
but  the  South,  especially  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
expected  Spanish  sympathy,  and  hoped  that  Havana  would 
become  an  entrepot  where  the  munitions  of  war  could  be 
obtained  and  where  Confederate  vessels  could  find  shelter. 
Schurz  complained  of  the  inimical  publications  at  Madrid. 
In  September,  1861,  Seward  wrote  him  that  forbearance  was 
necessary  and  that  the  United  States  could  indulge  no  pas- 
sions or  prejudices  in  its  relations  with  other  powers.  He 
stated  that  if  there  should  be  a  collision  with  Spain  the 
United  States  would  be  in  the  right.  New  causes  of  com- 
plaint arose.  On  July  15.  Seward  informed  Tassara  that 
the  port  of  Cicnfucgos,  Cuba,  had  given  shelter  to  a  pirati- 
cal armed  steamer,  the  SumScr,  with  seven  captured  United 
States  vessels,  and  that  the  piratical  vessel  had  Ix^m  .sup- 
plied with  coal  and  water.  The  governor-general  released 
the  prizes  ;  later  the  Sumter  was  dismissed  from  the  Spanish 
port.  Spain  admitted  Confederate  trading  vessels  without 
regular  papers  into  her  ports,  but  she  protested  that  this  did 
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oot  mean  tliat  she  mx^nizcd  Uie  Confederates.  Siic  said 
it  was  Uie  bu&incM  of  Uie  United  States  to  see  that  ber 
blockade  prevented  such  vessels  from  sailing'.  At  the 
l>cginning  oi  September  there  was  danger  of  collision 
between  tlie  American  consul  and  the  local  authorities  in 
Cuba  concerning  ve&scls  which  had  cleared  from  the  pons 
of  the  iiuurgentK.  Seward  instructed  Schurz  that  such  ves* 
sels  bliould  be  treated  as  American  vessels  and  as  subject  to 
the  consular  authority  of  the  UnilctI  States,  not  as  vessels 
independent  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  London 
Times  of  October  i6  contained  a  statement  that  several  VM- 
sels  were  loading  ammunition  at  Ha^'ana  for  the  Cunfeder- 
acy.  The  mind  of  Sdiurz  was  rendered  uneasy  and  he  hko- 
lioncd  the  matter  in  an  interview  with  Calderon.  The  latter 
assured  him  that  it  could  not  be  true — that  General  Serrano 
would  not  permit  it.  Schurz  informed  him  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  look  on  qiuetly  if  the 
ports  of  Cuba  were  to  be  used  as  war  depots  for  the  insur- 
gents. 

European  statesmen  were  prophes>nng  that  the  republic 
of  the  United  States  was  "shooting  the  Niagara"  chutes. 
The  American  minister  at  Madrid,  hearing  ilic  apprehen- 
sions of  American  dissolution,  wrote  Seward  that  we  shouM 
gain  victories  faster.  But  the  latter  liad  confidence  in  the 
inevitable  law  of  reaction  which  would  inhere  and  operate 
as  tlie  Government  gathered  its  forces  tc^rtlier.  Seward 
said  that  we  niiglii  get  more  foreign  sympathy  by  avowttig 
it  to  be  our  purpose  to  extirpate  slavery,  but  that  foreign 
sympathy  was  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  state.  The  Con- 
federates were  giving  it  out  that  the  United  States  had 
designs  of  conquest,  hut  Srhurz  promptly  denied  it  and 
assured  Spain  that  we  sought  no  quarrel  with  her.  A  com- 
mercial tre3t>'  was  desired,  but  both  nations  were  too  busv 
to  give  it  attention  at  that  time.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment was  jealous  of  its  rights,  but  watchful  of  the 
designs  of  the  Confederates.    It  wa^  anxious  to  maintain 
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the  integrity  of  the  American  Union,  whtdi  Seward  said  was 
"Uic  guarantee  oi  peace  to  llic  world,"  It  sought  to  extend 
its  influence  by  conuncrce,  not  by  the  sword.  It  practically 
guaranteed  Cuba  to  Spain  and  had  no  design  against  any  of 
her  possessions.  "But,"  said  Seward,  "it  will  not  look  with 
iavor  upon  any  policy  that  shall  make  that  island  the  ful- 
crum of  a  lever  for  overthrowing  cither  the  Union  or  the 
institutions  of  human  frccdoni  and  self-government  which 
are  identified  witli  its  existence." 

The  close  blockade  of  Southern  ports  was  severe  upon  the 
South.  Cotton  fell  to  8  cents  in  South  Carolina  and  rase  to 
50  cents  in  England.  After  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  the 
South  hoped  to  get  recognition  and  aid  from  Europe  by 
which  to  reduce  llie  blockade.  She  especially  ho]>ed  for  the 
friendship  of  Spain,  whose  port.s  in  tlic  West  Indies  might 
be  used  by  Confederate  cruisers,  and  she  saw  iliat  it  would 
be  wise  to  disclaim  designs  of  annexing  her  Cuban  neigh- 
bor. In  January,  1861.  De  Bow's  Review  had  ventured  to 
8Uggest  that  the  SouUi  should  guarantee  Cuba  to  Spain — 
that  she  could  well  afford  to  do  this  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
and  becatise  there  were  so  many  free  negroes  and  coolies  in 
Cuba.  On  July  22,  1861,  Jcflfcrson  Davis  sent  Mr.  C.  J. 
Helm  as  special  agent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Captain- General  of  Cuba.  Helm's 
linstnictions  informed  him  that  the  Southern  states  no  longer 
Cuba,  and  had  so  informed  Spain :  and  lie  was 
icted,  in  case  apprehension  should  exist  as  to  Confed- 
erate designs  to  acquire  Cuba,  to  "leave  no  effort  untried  to 
remove  it."  and  to  urge  reasons  for  friendly  relations 
between  that  island  and  the  Confederacy.  Helm  was  to 
forward  despatches  and  look  after  commercial  interests. 

In  March,  President  Davis  had  appointed  Yancey,  Rort 
and  Mann  as  Confederate  commissioners  to  Europe.  On 
August  24.  R.  M.  T.  Himter,  acting  as  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  State,  instructed  them  to  hurry  to  Madrid  and  say 
that   they  represented   the  sovereign   states    which    had 
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"seceded  according'  to  compact"  They  were  to  ask  rcco^- 
nitioD  but  not  aid.  They  were  iaformed  that  Spain  beitig 
the  only  European  nation  inurcsted  in  the  same  social  sys- 
tem which  pei-vaded  tJie  Confederate  States,  it  was  especially 
desirable  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  her.  The  close 
proximity  of  the  Spanlsli  colonies  to  the  Southern  states, 
and  the  mutual  dependence  of  social  and  commercial  inier- 
ests  were  mentioned  as  seeming  to  "invite  a  close  and  inti* 
male  alliance  between  the  two  countries."  'The  Confed- 
erate States,  therefore."  said  Hunter,  "can  never  find  any 
cause  for  jealousy  or  regret  in  the  steady  growtli  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  Spain.  If  a  party  was  found  in 
these  States  during  their  connection  with  the  former  Union 
which  desired  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eslablishine:  something  like  a  balance  of  power  in  a 
Kovcmmcnt  in  whose  doniiiiani  inajority  ihcy  feared  oppres- 
sion and  injury."  Hunter  stated  that  there  was  no  loiter 
any  such  fear  and  tliat  there  could  no  longer  be  inducements 
to  acquire  Cuba.  1  Ic  urged  that  the  Confederacy  desired  to 
see  the  growth  of  a  state  bound  to  her  like  Spain  by  the  tie 
of  slavery — and  armed  with  the  means  to  protect  it.  He 
said,  however,  that  the  case  would  be  different  if  the  slave 
states  should  be  forced  back  into  tlie  Union,  for  that  the 
non-slaveholding  states,  feeling  iheir  strength,  would  feel 
it  to  thdr  interest  to  annex  the  Spanish  colonies  and  would 
become  troublesome  neighbors  to  them.  Considering  all 
these  things.  Hunter  urged  that  Spain  was  the  most  Inter- 
ested of  all  nations  in  the  speedy  recognition  and  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  Confederacy,  whose  climate  and  soil 
would  soon  make  it  a  great  empire;  and,  willi  it  "so  organ- 
ized socially  and  physically  as  to  promise  friendship  and 
sympathy  with  Spain  for  a  long  time."  he  tliought  that  it 
was  worthy  of  consideration  whether  Spain  would  not  be 
"justified  even  in  running  some  risk  to  consummate  an 
event  which  would  probably  prove  so  advantageous  to 
itself."     He  insisted  that  it  was  better  for  Spain  to  assist 
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in  building  up  a  great  friendly  power  than  to  indirectly 
favor  the  estabiishmcnt  of  a  rival  who  would  become 
formidable  to  her  in  the  future.  Mr.  Rost  went  to 
Madrid  as  instructed  by  tin;  Confederate  Goveriinieiit, 
but  he  accomplished  notliing.  Spain  was  not  rcaxly 
to  take  the  initiative  in  Europe  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy.  Calderon  so  informed  Mr.  Roi^t  in  March, 
jS62-  Feeling  Iiis  inability  to  accomplish  anything,  Rost, 
the  followiTig  September,  decided  to  resign.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Spain  would  act  as  she  did  with  Italy,  and  would 
probably  be  the  last  [>owcr  of  any  consequence  to  agree  to 
recognition.  In  October,  witli  liis  health  broken  down,  he 
left  Madrid. 

Notwithstanding  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  Government, 
tlic  Confederate  agents  counted  upon  making  a  convenience 
of  Cuba.  In  October,  1S51,  Mason  and  Slidell  were  sent  as 
commissioners  to  England,  and  France.  They  ran  the 
blockade  and  reached  1-lavana.  where  they  boarded  the  Brit- 
ish steamer  Trent,  bound  for  England.  On  November  8, 
Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  vessel  San  Jacinio, 
stopped  llie  Trent  in  Bermuda  channel  and  captured  the  two 
commissioners  with  tJieir  secretaries,  but  the  United  Stales 
Government,  adhering  to  her  policy  against  the  riglit  of 
search,  released  tliem  and  allowed  them  to  go  on  tlieir  mis- 
While  at  Havana,  Stidell  wrote  a  private  note  to 
Benjamin,  who  had  become  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Con- 
federacy, telling  liini  of  tlic  almost  universal  sympathy  for 
ihc  Confederate  cause  among  the  people  of  Uie  island.  He 
bad  an  interview  with  the  caplain-gcncral  which  seems  to 
have  elated  him  in  regard  to  tlie  attitude  of  Cuba.  On  Feh- 
II,  1863,  in  his  first  official  letter  from  Paris,  Mr.  SU- 
dell  indicated  that  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  running 
between  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  the  blockaded  ports  of  the 
Confederate  states.  About  tlic  beginning  of  1862,  Henry 
Hotze,  who  seems  to  have  been  on  his  way  to  Europe  to  buy 
up  London  and  French  papers  in  favor  of  the  Confederacy, 
23 
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wrole  to  ^Ir.  Hunter  from  Havana  that  there  appearal  to  be 
good  proof  tliat  iu  ca&c  of  a  prolonged  conlinuancc  of  tlie 
blockade,  tbe  Confederacy  might  cunlidently  rely  on  Havana 
as  an  entrepot  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  While  in 
Havana  lie  endeavored  to  get  inforniaiioin  with  a  view  to 
directing  English  cuu-rprise  in  tlat  direction,  so  that  the 
Confederacy  would  have  "an  easy  an<l  safe  comtnunicatioa 
with  Europe." 

Sewird  thought  that  it  seemed  unnatural  for  Spain  tu 
tolerate  the  Confederate  "pirates."  He  said  that  the  Utiiwd 
States  suffered,  although  she  had  once  refused  to  sanction 
the  attempts  of  those  who  were  now  insurgents  to  divest 
Spain  of  her  West  India  possessions.  In  case  the  insur* 
rcction  should  prevail,  he  doubled  whether  Cuba  would  long 
Iw  safe  against  the  rapacity  which  the  Northern  people  had 
"rebuked  at  the  cost  of  attempted  re\-olulion."  "Why 
should  not  Spain  •  •  *  retrace  tlie  steps  of  last  June,"  said 
he,  "and  close  her  ports  to  those  who  are  exasperated  against 
their  own  government  because  it  will  not  lend  itself  to  their 
owii  evil,  aggressive  designs  against  Spain  and  their  war 
against  human  nature?"  In  March,  1862.  I'crry,  at  Madrid, 
again  showed  Calderon  tlie  policy  of  the  Southern  leaders 
against  the  foreign  states  on  the  southern  border  and  drew 
his  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  Northern  people  bad 
rebuked  this  policy.  He  stated  that  the  United  Stales  did 
not  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  Spain  to  treat  tlie  Confed- 
erates as  bcltigcrcnts.  but  that  she  did  not  make  this  a  cause 
of  brcakini:  ancient  friendly  ix-latiotis.  Perry  believed  that 
Spain  %vas  able  to  sec  how  the  American  people  in  former 
years  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  schemes  which  were 
intended  to  provoke  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  in  order  10  separate  the  Spanish  colonics  from  the 
mother  country :  that  she  could  understand  how  the  pre- 
vention of  the  filibustering  .schemes  for  con<|ucst  and  the 
extension  of  slavcrj-  had  resuhcil  in  secession  ;  ami  that  she 
would  carefully  consider  the  utterances  of  insurgent  orators. 
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who.  at  tile  tinic  llic  rebellion  was  iiiaiigiiraied.  spoke  of  tlie 
immediate  aniiL-xalion  of  the  Spanish  West  ludia  islands 
and  portions  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  form  a  large  slaveliold- 
ing  empire.  He  felt  that  there  should  be  a.  recognition  of 
an  identity  of  interests  existing  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  He  informed  Caklcron  that  ihc  President 
was  conscious  that  the  interests  of  both  countries  were  sin- 
gularly harmonious,  both  politically  and  commercially,  and 
that  he  reposed  complete  contidcnce  in  the  friendship  of 
pain. 

The  condition  of  Mexico  became  a  source  of  correspon- 
lencc  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  There  had 
■twajrs  been  warfare  between  the  clerical  (conservative) 
party  and  the  liberal  (progressive)  party  in  Mexico-  In 
thirly-lhrec  years  there  had  been  thirty-six  rulers.  In  i86l, 
President  Juarez  began  refumis  to  lessen  the  influence  o£ 
the  priesthood.  About  the  same  time  England,  5pa.in  and 
ranee  presented  large  claims  tor  datnages  caused  to  thdr 
citizens  by  the  revolutions.  The  condition  in  Mexico  was 
such  that  Juarez  refused  to  pay.  A  joint  convention  at 
London  decided  to  take  possession  of  the  Mexican  custom- 
houses. The  United  Stales  was  nalttrally  interested  in  the 
moves  of  the  powers  against  Mexico.  In  October,  1861, 
Seward,  in  a  tetter  to  Sehurz  referring  to  the  tlireateiied 
lition  of  the  three  powers,  said  that  they  liad  a  right  to 
levy  war  against  Mexico,  but  that  in  case  of  war  the  Amer- 
ican Government  would  find  it  necessary  to  keep  a  naval 
force  near  the  scene  of  conflict  in  order  to  protect  American 
citizens.  .Seward  wa-s  anxious  that  Spain  should  endeavor 
;to  avert  conflict,  and  he  was  ready  to  incur  some  .sacrifiv-e 
order  to  preserve  peace.  He  had  offered  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  Mexican  tonds  held  by  England  and  France 
in  order  to  stop  the  controversy.  The  United  States  was 
asked  to  join  a  convention  with  Spain,  England  and  France 
to  secure  redress  of  grievances  against  Mexico.    Seward 

formed  the  Spanish  minister  that  it  had  been  the  policy 
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of  the  Father  of  Ihe  Countr)"  poi  to  make  alliances  with  for- 
eign nations.  He  stated  that  ihe  United  States  had  senti- 
ments of  gx}Od-wiU  towards  Mexico  and  was  willing'  to  help 
her  in  the  settlement  of  her  claim,  and  that  she  had  offered 
to  do  so.  He  iniornicd  the  minister  that  in  ca4c  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  three  powers  and  Mexico,  an  American 
force  in  the  Gulf  would  look  aiter  tlie  interests  of  American 
otizetis.  A  few  days  later  (January,  1862,)  British,  Spanisb 
and  French  troops  landed  at  Vera  Crux  ready  to  enforce 
their  claims.  Mexico  soon  arranged  with  Spain  and  Eng- 
land to  settle  their  claims  by  diplomatic  negotiations  and 
ihey  withdrew  their  forces.  Napoleon  refused  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  him,  and  by  invitation  of  tlie  clcrica!  party 
declared  war  against  Juarez,  He  probably  expected  the 
Confederates  to  be  successful,  and  thought  that  it  was  an 
opportune  time  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico.  French 
journals  pretended  that  the  intervention  of  Napoleon  was 
made  necessary  by  the  ambitious  views  of  the  United  States 
in  re^rd  to  territorial  extension. 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  were  newspaper  reports  of 
plans  to  extend  French  influence  in  America.  De  Btyat's 
Revirw  for  January,  1861,  stated  that  the  mouth  of  the  Ches- 
apeake  was  about  to  be  united  in  commerce  with  the  moath 
of  the  Mediterranean.  A  French  company  was  lo  connect 
the  Chesapeake  with  the  Ohio  by  a  canal,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  French  Government  endorsed  the  scheme.  About  the 
bcginninc  of  1863,  Benjamin  seemed  to  think  that  Xapoleon 
might  have  secret  designs  on  the  Southern  slates  and  Cuba, 
as  a  part  of  his  plan  in  America.  He  informed  Slidell  that 
a  professor  in  the  University  of  V'irgfinia  in  i860  had  an 
hour's  conversation  with  the  French  Emperor,  who  was 
specially  eager  to  question  him  in  affairs  pertaining  to  Mex- 
ico. The  professor  slated  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
Cuba  and  had  informed  himself  concerning  tilings  there  and 
in  the  Gulf,  hut  that  Naiwileon  was  ajiparcntly  much  better 
informed  than  himself,  even  knowing  the  number  of  guns  of 
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Morro  Castle  and  ihe  cost  of  Florida  fortifications.     lu 
regard  to  the  feeling  in  the  Southern  states,  especially  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  lie  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  be  favor- 
able to  his  schemes.    He  said  "La  Louisiane  n'est-ce  pas 
qn'cllc  est  Frani;:ais  au  fond?"     *     *     •     "Eh  bien,  il  faut 
reconstniire  I'linipire  la  bas."     Benjamin's  informant  .saw 
(that  ^Napoleon  seemed  to  seek  in  Mexico  a  compensation 
for  tlie  colonies  which  France  had  lost  in  the  West  Indies 
and  whicli    Napoleon  did   not   lliiiik  cuuli!   be  peaceably 
recovcrttl.    The  Emperor  also  said  that  it  would  soon  be 
tjiecessary  for  France  to  have  a  l>ied  a  Urrc  on  the  Florida 
fcoast  to  protect  her  Gulf  commerce,     lie  said;     "Nous  ne 
julons  pas  d'un  autre  Gibraltar  de  ce  c6tc-Ia."  He  also 
seemed  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  getting  a 

Ifoothold  in  Louisiana. 
On  May  23,  1862,  Perry  had  an  inierview  with  Caldcron 
on  the  subject  of  Frajice  and  Spain  in  Mexico.  Consider- 
in;;  the  hi^b  pretensions  of  France,  be  thought  that  it  was 
time  for  Spain  to  terminate  her  participation  in  the  affair. 
Caldcron  had  repeatedly  declared  to  him  that  Spain  wai 
opposed  to  the  project  of  placing  Maximilian  on  the 
throne;  but  he  appeared  to  he  nndccided  as  to  what  might 

I  be  the  course  of  the  Spanish  Government.     Perr>'  .showed 
tlim  bow  France  might  build  up  a  large  merchant  navy 
between  Mexico  and  France :    and  he  suggested  that  the 
gec^raphical  and  stratcgiral  jiosition  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
m  the  West  Indies  should  make  Spain  careful  as  to  the  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  the  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  Mexico  by  France.     On  July  4.  he  had  another 
talk  with  Caldcron.     The  latter  had  heard  it  rumored  that 
^^  Mexico  was  to  pledge  territory  to  the  United  States  for  a 
^B  loan.     This  report  was  prejudicial  to  the  rising  influence  of 
^^  the  American  Government  at  Madrid,  and  Perry  endeavored 
to  dissipate  the  impression  which  the  report  had  created. 
life  said  that  Confederate  statesmen  had  favored  the  annex- 
ution  of  Mexico  and  Cuba,  but  that  the  people  of  the  North 
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had  opposed  it,  and  tliat  the  United  States  Govemnient  bad 
no  othiT  wish  than  that  Mexico  should  maintain  her  sover- 
eignty and  independence.  On  August  26,  he  informed 
Seward  of  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Tetuan  at  San 
Ildefonso  on  the  same  subject.  He  endeavored  to  inform 
Tettian  of  the  past  history  of  the  slavocracy  and  to  show 
him  that  the  North  was  actually  fighting  battles  for  the 
benefit  of  Spain  and  all  other  foreign  states  having  territory 
contiguous  lo  the  southern  frontiers. 

The  designs  of  the  Krench  grew  bolder,  but  Se\vard  ttid 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  for  their  unfriendliness. 
On  December  29,  he  wrote  that  Butler  had  arrived  at  New 
(Jrlcan*.  and  that  this  fact  might  reassure  European  opinion. 
In  January,  he  wrote  that  "Whatever  else  may  Iiappen  here, 
the  idea  of  building  up  an  European  intcre&t  on  this  conti- 
nent is  chimerical."  When  Napoleon  proposed  to  force  an 
emperor  iipnn  the  people  of  Mexico  the  United  Stales  sent 
a  protest,  but  it  did  not  avail,  The  "Congress  of  Notables" 
at  Mexico  in  1863  proclaimed  a  monarchy,  and  the  crown 
was  bestowed  upon  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  arrived  in 
the  early  part  of  1864.  Spain,  probably  seeing  that  the 
Mexican  empire  tniglit  later  include  the  Southern  states, 
hastened  to  send  envoys  to  rec(^ni«e  the  ne^v  empire,  even 
before  it  was  organized.  She  appeared  to  have  no  ftrar  that 
Napoleon  had  designs  on  Cuba.  About  this  time  a  mono- 
graph on  ihf  foreign  policy  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
published  at  Mobile.  Ala,,  declared  in  favor  of  rushing  head- 
long into  "entangling  alliances"  and  political  combinations 
with  France,  in  order  to  secure  a  gigantic  increase  of  power 
and  dominion.  It  advocated  a  Franco-Confederate  alliance 
which  would  make  the  Gulf  a  Franco-Confederate  lake,  with 
Cuba  and  the  French  islands  as  the  central  key,  and  would 
give  them  control  of  all  the  isthmus  routes,  so  that  "Yan- 
kee" crafts  would  be  compelled  to  breast  the  stoniis  of  Cape 
Horn  to  secure  the  precious  tenure  of  the  Pacific  posses- 
sions."   "This  is  no  fancy  dream,"  said  the  writer.    "It  is  a 
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reality  which  France  lias  long-  contrniplatcd  and  panled  for." 
The  Conlcdcratc  States,  learning  tiiat  Almonte  scenicd  anx- 
ious for  iJie  Confederacy  to  send  a  conunissioncr  to  Mexico, 
sent  William  Preston  to  Havana  in  January,  1864.  to  !« 
ready  to  go  to  Mexico  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  should  arrive; 
but  the  Mexican  Government  would  take  no  mitialivc  in 
I  receiving  him,  and  he  was  instructed  to  return.  At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  demanded  immediate 
witlidrawa]  of  the  Frcncli  Iroups  from  Mexico,  and  on  April 
5,  1866.  llic  French  Emperor  complied  with  the  demand. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  Civil  War,  Perry  had  inforincd 
the  Si>anish  UbcraU  ihat  the  rebellion  in  the  United  State* 
was  the  work  of  a  few,  and  the  Government  at  Madrid  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  embarrass  the  American  Govi-rn- 
ment,  though  there  had  been  some  friction  in  Cuban  waters. 
In  July,  1862,  Tassara  complained  that  the  cruisers  of  the 
United  States  navy  had  not  respected  the  maritime  juris- 
diction in  Cuba,  which  he  claimed  should  extend  six  mile* 
from  the  shore.  In  August.  1862,  the  attitude  of  the  Span- 
ish Govemnienl  towards  the  insurgents  had  given  no  cause 
of  serious  complaint,  and  there  was  no  apprehension  that  it 
would  be  changed.  It  was  thought  expedient,  however, 
that  the  claims  against  Spain  should  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
abeyance  for  the  time.  Tlie  South  had  been  gaining  influ- 
ence by  victories  and  had  begun  to  appear  united  and  strong 
to  Europe.  In  September.  Perry  felt  that  the  only  argu- 
ment remaining  to  influence  the  people  of  Europe  was  one 
in  opposition  to  African  slavery.  In  June.  President  Lin- 
coln had  hoped  ihal  the  maritime  powers  would  recede  from 
their  policy  toward  the  insurgents,  but  temporary  reverses 
had  prevented  it. 

Several  incidents  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba  soon  became  the 
subjects  of  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  Confederate  steamer  Genial  Rusk  had  been  used  to 
get  Confederate  supplies.  At  Havana  the  vessel  was  sup- 
plied with  British  papers  and  its  name  changed  to  Blanche. 
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After  one  successful  voyage  the  vessel  was  returDUifr  to 
Havana  with  a  second  cargo  of  cotton  in  the  latter  part  of 
1862,  and  was  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  in  the  oeuiral 
jurisdiction  of  Spain  by  a  Federal  steamer.  The  United 
Slates  Govcnuiienl  paid  Spain  an  IndCTnnity  of  $ioo,ooa 
Early  in  the  next  year  the  Confederate  Government  asked 
Spain  to  turn  all  this  money  over  to  it,  on  the  ground  that 
the  General  Rusk  had  been  temporarily  loaned  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  charge  of  the  cargo.  Benjamin  infonned 
Slidell  that  if  Spain  asked  delay  it  was  not  politic  to  press  the 
claim,  and  it  was  never  pressed.  Spain  had  recently 
revoked  the  privilege  which  she  had  previously  allowed  to 
American  vessels  of  war  to  hold  communication  with  the 
shore  at  Havana.  Seward  thought  that  the  liberal  action 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Blanche  should  induce 
Spain  to  restore  this  privilege  He  said  "wliile  Spain 
had  been  wisely  loyal  that  there  was  a  local  sentiment  at 
Havana  which  favored  the  insurgents."  He  stated  that 
the  United  States  could  bear  with  it,  but  hoped  that  Spain 
would  do  what  she  safely  could  to  secure  some  manifesta- 
tion of  cordiality  in  Cuba  as  in  Spain.  In  Januar)',  1863, 
Seward  complained  of  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  Amer- 
ican brig  Estellc,  laden  with  sugar,  by  the  Confederate  pirati- 
cal vessel  Florida.  He  complained  that  the  Florida  had  been 
admitted  into  the  port  of  Havana ;  that  the  admission  of  the 
United  States  war  vessels  was  refused,  and  that  a  Span- 
ish vessel  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  despatch  boat. 
In  February,  1863,  Spain  announced  that  the  American  war 
ships  would  be  allowed  to  enter  at  Havana. 

In  February,  1863,  news  reached  Washington  that  a  min- 
isterial crisis  was  imminent  in  Spain.  Schurz  had  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  take  a  part  in  the  Gvit  War.  Koer- 
ner.  who  had  replaced  him  at  Madriil,  saw  ilie  necessity  of 
instructing  ihc  new  Cabinet  in  regard  to  recent  United 
States  history.  In  a  long  conversation  with  the  Marquis 
of  Miraflores,  the  Minister  of  State,  he  stated  the  nature  of 
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the  questions  which  led  to  the  rcbetlion  and  spoke  of  the 
schemes  of  the  slaveholders  to  wrest  Cuba  from  Spain. 

In  March,  1863.  Mr.  Benjamin  appointed  Mr.  SlidcU,  who 
was  at  Paris,  to  go  to  Madrid  a5  a  special  commissioner  to 
impress  upon  Spain  the  vast  difference  between  the  relations 
thai  would  connect  ihe  Confederacy  with  Spain  and  of  those 
which  had  previously  existed  between  Spain  anti  the  United 
States.  It  was  deemed  expedient  to  inform  Spain  that  the 
Southern  slaccs  had  no  designs  upon  Cnha.  The  repulses 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  Vicksburg.  Charleston  and 
Rappahannock  gave  the  Confederate  Government  hope  for 
European  recofcniition,  and  Benjamin  thought  that  Spain 
might  be  induced  to  review  her  former  decision.  In  a.  letter 
to  Slidell,  on  May  g,  he  slated  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment need  have  no  fears  that  the  Confederacy  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  Cuba.  "Desirous  ourselves  of  no  extension 
of  our  boundaries."  said  he,  "seeking  our  safety  and  happi- 
ness solely  in  the  peaceful  devclopmpnt  of  our  ample 
resources,  having  learned  from  the  experiences  of  this  war 
the  perils  to  which  we  will  be  exposed  by  the  excessive 
eagerness  of  tlic  United  States  to  extend  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions, we  cannot  fail  to  foresee  attempts  on  the  part  of 
that  government  to  seek  elsewhere  for  acquisitions  which 
it  has  failed  to  wrest  from  us.  ♦  *  ■»  The  aggressive 
policy'  of  which  that  government  now  furnishes  so  conspicu- 
ous an  example  will  make  it  for  us  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
neighbors  on  our  southern  coast,  while  the  traditional 
respect  which  Spain  has  ever  evinced  by  the  obligations 
imposed  by  public  law  would  inspire  a.  feeling  of  security  in 
our  relations,  both  to  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies, 
eminently  conducive  to  the  peace  which  we  seek.  The 
policy,  therefore,  that  dictated  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  engagements  imposed  by  the 
tripartite  treaty  is  tlic  reverse  of  that  by  which  this  govern- 
ment is  inspired,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  al  the  present 
moment  for  the  Spanish  Government  to  secure  as  an  addi- 
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tiona]  ^arantcc  for  the  permanent  possession  of  its  valua- 
ble colonics  the  alliance  of  the  people  whose  proximity  to 
those  colonics  would  render  practicable  the  promptest 
assistance  in  a  sudden  emergency,  while  its  ability  to  render 
such  assistance  has  been  amply  shown  during  the  impending 
struggle."  Slidetl  wzs  authorized  to  enter  into  any  kind 
of  engagement  guaranteeing  Cuba  to  Spain  if  the  success 
of  his  mission  depended  upon  it. 

Slidell  had  been  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  Confederacy 
might  he  able  to  secure  favors  during  the  administration  of 
General  Serrano,  who  had  charge  of  foreign  aflairs.  but  Ser- 
rano soon  went  out  with  the  O'DonneU  cabinet,  and  Slidcil's 
hopes  declined.  In  May,  however,  he  had  a  conference 
with  fsturiz,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  f'aris.  in  which  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  urge  the  arguments 
in  fa^-or  of  intimate  relations  between  Spain  and  the  Sooth- 
em  Confederacy.  l-sturia  declared  unreservedly  that  the 
sympathy  of  Spain  and  himself  "were  warmly  and  decidedly 
with  the  Confoderale  States;"  that  he  considered  ihai  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  were  largely  identical,  but  that 
Spain  >vas  not  prepared  to  act  except  conjointly  with  France 
and  England.  He  said  that  she  "could  not  risk  the  baiard  of 
a  war  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  possible  destruc- 
tion of  her  richest  colony  by  taking  the  initiative  of 
recognition."  Sltdcll  suggested  that  Spain  might  unite 
with  France  in  such  a  step  without  fear  of  more  serious 
consequences  than  "some  characteristic  ebullitions  from  Mr. 
Seward."  Isturiz  did  not  commit  himself,  but  he  seemed 
to  admit  that  Sjuin  would  be  disposed  to  act  with  France 
and  other  powers  without  the  co-operation  of  England.  In 
June,  Isturiz  wrote  to  Miraflorcs  that  Sltdcll  would  go  to 
Madrid  as  soon  as  lie  had  any  intimation  that  his  presence 
would  be  acceptable.  Slidell  at  this  time  was  endeavoring  to 
induce  Napoleon  III.  of  France  to  decide  in  favor  of  recog- 
nition. The  Emperor  fearcil  the  large  navy  of  the  I'nited 
States.    Slidell  replied  that  Spain  had   a   navy,   and   tuld 
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the  Emperor  thai  the  Confederacy  was  ready  to  adhere  to 
the  tripartite  proposal  guaranieting  Cuba  to  Spain,  and  he 
tlioughl  such  a  policy,  if  France  should  concur  in  il.  would 
lead  Spain  to  take  the  initiative.  The  Emperor  was  willing 
that  Slidell  siiould  inform  Isturiz  that  he  concurred  in  Ihc 
plan.  A  monlh  passed  and  still  no  word  arrived  from  Mad- 
rid. But  Lord  Howden  encouraged  Slidell  by  saying  that 
when  he  was  at  Madrid  he  never  received  replies  in  less 
than  three  or  four  weeks.  August  came,  and  with  il  the 
news  of  Vicksbiirg  and  Getlysbiirg.  Isturiz  informed  Sli- 
dell that  he  could  expect  to  effect  nothing  at  Madrid  at  that 
time,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  eoidd  no  longer  hope  for  a  treaty. 
By  August,  1863,  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  and  the 
repulse  of  the  gallant  Lee  by  three  days  of  stubborn  con- 
test and  slaughter  at  Gettysburg,  tht  tide  of  war  had  clearly 
turned  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause,  and  against  the  deter- 
mined spirit."!  who  had  cndpavorcd  to  plough  a  deep  furrow 
across  the  bosom  of  the  republic.  It  became  evident  tJiat 
the  Mississippi  would  not  flow  through  two  nations — and 
that  what  nature  and  invention  had  hound  together  could 
not  be  separated  by  the  storms  ot  a  single  generation.  Gen- 
erations would  come  and  go.  but  the  land  and  the  commer- 
cial outlets  would  remain  the  property  ol  one  people.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  strife  due  to  a  passing  generation 
would  end,  and  Seward,  who  desired  peace  with  Spain, 
thought  it  was  an  auspicious  time  to  speak  to  her  in  no 
uncertain  tone  conccminc  ilic  irritations  on  the  Gtilf. 
Koemcr  having  been  granted  leave  of  absence.  Perry  was 
asked  on  .AngiL^t  lo,  to  say  to  .Spain,  "that  the  United  States 
have  hitherto  been  content  with  Spanish  sovereignty  of 
Cuba  and  that  after  the  war  shall  have  ended,  they  are  likely, 
owing  to  domestic  considcrdtions,  to  be  even  more  just  an<l 
friendly  than  they  have  hitherto  been ;"  but  he  stated  that 
"no  one  could  foretell  the  future  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries if  they  allowed  Ihc  cross  currents  of  an  insurrection  to 
drift  them  into  a  naval  conflict."    The  question  of  Spanish 
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jurisdiction  around  Cuba  was  being  discussed  at  Washing- 
ton at  this  time.  Tlie  Spanish  minister  claimed  six  miles 
from  tliv  shore.  At  Madrid  there  was  some  discussion  of 
recognition  o(  the  Confederates.  Seward  was  anxious  that 
Spanish  statesmen  should  understand  the  relative  policies 
in  regard  lo  the  Spanish  possession  of  Cuba.  On  Septem- 
ber 3,  in  a  letter  to  Perry,  he  stated  that  Spain  could  casiljr 
determine  whether  she  would  be  more  likely  to  hold  Cuba 
by  recognizing  the  insurgents  than  by  a  policy  of  cordial 
friendship  to  the  United  States,  who  had  for  sixty  years 
insisted  upon  respecting  Spanish  occupation  in  thai  island. 
Seward  said:  "The  United  Slates  does  not  want  any 
more  tcrrilorj-,  certainly  it  does  not  want  any  more  slave- 
holding  territories.  The  United  States  is  not  a  forcible 
propagandist  of  emancipation,  even  at  home,  although  it^| 
does  not  hesitate  to  strike  slavery  down  when  it  is  used  in 
resistance  to  the  Government.  Much  less  is  the  United 
States  an  aniicd  propagandist  of  emancipation  or  any  other 
policy  in  foreign  countries.  But  it  certainly  could  not,  il 
assailed  by  a  foreign  slaveholding  power,  show  any  greater 
forbearance  towards  the  slavery  maintained  by  a  foreign 
army,  than  it  shows  to  domestic  slavery  when  employed 
against  the  Government  by  the  insurgents."  Mr.  Perry 
was  allowed  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  informally  presenting 
these  views  to  Miraflores. 

In  the  months  of  the  war  which  followed,  the  recognition 
of  the  Confederates  by  Spain  became  less  and  less  probable 
and  the  relations  of  Cuba  as  connected  with  that  question 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  con.'iider.-ition. 

The  condition*  of  affairs  in  San  Domingo  was  the  source 
of  a  further  expression  of  the  American  policy  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  August.  iSe.'i.  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  that 
island  to  oust  Spanish  authority.  In  October  the  Spanish 
Government  complaineil,  through  Tassara,  that  American 
merchant  ships  were  carrying  arms  for  the  insurgents,  and 
that  United  States  naval  vessels  showed  no  disposition  to 
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interfere.  It  was  reported  that  rhe  L7nitcd  Slates  Govcrn- 
mcnt  was  participating  in  the  San  Domingo  trouble. 
Seward  promptly  denied  il.  On  November  33,  he  said: 
"The  United  States  neither  contrive,  nor  aid,  nor  encour- 
age, nor  mix  tlicmsclvea  up  in  civil  or  international  wars 
of  other  nations."  In  February,  1864,  he  informed  Tassara 
that  the  President  was  determined  to  obser\'e  a  strict 
neutrality  in  regard  to  tlie  conflict  in  San  Domingo.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  there  was  a  difference  between  that 
Tclitllion  anil  thr  Southern  rebellion;  the  San  Domingo 
rebellion  did  not  aim  at  ihc  life  of  Spain,  but  only  at  the 
dtsinembemient  of  a  province  recently  acquired  by  her, 
and,  as  the  in^urjccnts  claiiiicd,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people.  Seward  doubted  whether  one  vessel,  one  soldier, 
one  seaman,  tine  cannon,  one  musket,  or  one  pound  of  gun- 
powder had  ever  been  received  by  the  insurgents  from  the 
United  States.  Revolutions  and  wars  might  come  in  the 
future  as  they  had  in  the  past,  but  the  United  States  was 
resolved  upon  a  policy  of  neutrality  which  neither  checked 
human  progress  nor  encouraged  factious  revolutions, 
Seward  said :  "The  United  Stales  leaves  the  government 
and  fieople  of  every  foreipn  state  the  exclusive  scltlcinctit 
of  their  own  afTairs.  and  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  their 
own  institutions  *  •  «  Nations  arc  equal  in  their  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  and  each  individual  state  is 
bound  to  do  tmto  all  other  states  just  what  is  reasonably 
expected  those  states  should  do  unto  itself."  But  Seward 
had  his  eye  toward  the  fultire  and  in  May,  1864,  he  said  that 
he  would  not  be  surprised  if  alt  the  attempts  to  secure  Euro- 
pean dominion  in  America  should  end  in  disappointment. 
>Ir.  Koumain,  the  minister  of  Hayti,  thought  that  his 
Government  might  be  useful  in  settling  the  troubles  between 
Spain  and  San  Domingo  in  case  it  could  get  the  co-opera- 
tion of  England.  France  and  the  United  States.  Seward  did 
not  sec  how  American  principles  would  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  unite  with  any  European  power  as  an  ally.    Rou- 
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main  suggested  that  the  Spanish  motive  in  San  Domingo 
was  caused  by  the  apprdicnsion  tliat  the  United  Sutes  had 
intentions  of  seizing  the  Bay  of  Samana.  Seward  stated 
that  the  parties  connected  with  the  Oovemmcnt  in  the  past 
had  favored  the  purcha&e  oi  the  bay.  but  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  had  designs  for  more  territor)'.  Perrj' 
was  instnicied  to  bring  these  views  informally  to  the  atien- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Seward  did  not  attempt 
lo  speak  for  ihc  indefinite  future  of  the  tropical  ri^ons 
which  loniicr  statesmen  had  desired;  it  was  wiser  to  leave 
distant  contingent  questions  for  future  statesmen,  but  the 
United  States  had  no  immediate  need  for  additional  terri- 
tory. Seward  would  have  preferred,  howe%-er.  to  sec  the 
establishment  of  free  and  independent  governments  on  the 
conlrnents  and  islands  of  America. 

In  December,  1864,  the  war  still  continued  in  the  Spani^ 
part  of  San  Domingo,  but  soon  afterwards  the  Spanish 
Government  decided  to  withdraw.  In  January  the  subject 
of  the  ocaip^linn  of  the  island  was  discussed  in  the  Spanish 
Senate  and  the  opposition  claimed  that  its  occupation  was 
the  only  way  to  prevent  its  annexation  to  the  United  States 
and  the  consequent  ruin  of  Spanish  interests  in  the  West 
Indies,  General  Concha,  who  defended  the  policy  of 
abandonment,  said  that  the  United  States  had  long  ago 
refused  annexation.  He  stated  that  if  there  was  anything 
to  be  feared  from  the  United  States  it  wouM  be  better  for 
Spain  lo  concentrate  her  resources  in  Cuba  where  they 
might  be  needed. 

Before  abandoning  San  Domingo.  Spain  contemplated 
a  convention  of  the  powers  guaranteeing  its  independence. 
The  United  Slates  would  h.ive  been  glad  to  see  the  Euro- 
pean powers  favor  its  independence,  but,  while  the  American 
Government  was  dcterminetl  not  to  interfere  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  African  race  in  Hayti  or  elsewhere,  it  was 
against  its  policy  to  enter  into  any  entangling  alliances. 
The  San  Domingo  trouble  was  Anally  settled  by  a  decree 
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of  May  5,  1863.  relinquishing  the  island  by  the  subsctjucnt 
wiLiidrawal  of  the  Spanish  army. 

In  1864.  Spaiu  forcibly  seized  the  Chinca  Islands  near 
Perl),  10  indemnify  Spanish  residents  in  Peru  for  losies 
during  the  revolution  there.  The  act  was  the  source  o(  much 
correspondence  with  the  American  Government.  Iti  May 
Peru  asked  th-c  good  ofSces  of  Ihc  United  States  in  settling 
the  difficulties.  Smnc  of  the  South  American  states  said, 
that  Spain  was  seeking  to  reduce  her  old  colonies  to  depen- 
dence. The  United  States  desired  to  remain  as  neutral  as 
possible,  but  "not  to  surrender  her  integrity  of  proper  posi- 
ti<Mi"  on  the  AmctHcan  continent.  War  soon  broke  out. 
American  eilizens  in  iVni  held  a  meeting  and  passed  indig- 
nant resolutions  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Munroe 
doctrine  by  the  United  States,  but  the  latter  did  not  inter- 
vene. In  August,  the  United  States  Government,  seeing 
that  war  was  brewing,  contemplated  whether  Spain  should 
be  allowed  to  cross  the  isthmus,  whose  neutrality  had  been 
guaranteed  by  treaty  in  1848.  Colonibia  held  that  Span- 
ish troups  could  not  be  allowed  to  cross  it.  While  the 
United  Slates  was  hoping  that  the  Spanish  Peruvian  diffi- 
culty might  be  settled,  Spain  became  irritated  at  Chih.  and, 
on  March  20,  1S65.  Seward  asked  Perry  10  endeavor  to 
avert  the  misunderstanding  between  thera.  The  following 
August.  Seward  suggested  arbitration,  and  said,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Amtrican  Government  "the  interests  of 
European  States  as  well  as  those  of  this  continent  would 
be  promoted  by  assuaging  and.  if  possible,  of  removing  all 
existing  controversies  among  the  American  States,  and  all 
controversies  between  them  and  those  sittutted  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent." 

In  April.  1865,  Seward  informed  Perry  that  it  was  his 
carnc!<t  desire  that  Spain  might  be  the  first  power  to  retire 
from  her  erring  policy  of  June,  1861.  and  stated  chat  "This 
proceeding,  in  connection  with  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Peru,  and  the  retirement  of  Spain  from  San  Domingo, 
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will  probably  open  harmonious  and  friendly  relations  with 
Spain  and  the  United  Stales  for  a  period  as  long  as  states- 
men are  acctistonicd  to  foresee  events.'' 

In  the  following  Augtist,  Seward  complained  that  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  refused  to  grivc  up  to  our  consul- 
general  the  Harritt  Lane  and  the  Pelican  and  other  propert\' 
belonging  lo  llie  definicl  insurgent  Govenunent,  and  the 
terms  ustxl  in  conveying  ttie  refusal  were  not  quite  courteous. 
Nothing  lurthcr  tx-currcd  lii  irritate  frimdly  relations,  and 
the  liberal  people  of  Spain  came  to  regard  the  United  States 
as  a  natural  friend. 

By  the  beginning  of  1866,  Seward  offered  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  settle  the  controversies 
with  Chih  and  the  new  ones  with  Peru.  These  offers  were 
appreciated  by  Rcrmudez  de  Cnstro,  the  Spanish  minister  of 
foreign  aiTairs.  The  South  Amcricin  states  thought  the 
Spanish  designs  were  hostile  to  their  independence.  Spain 
assured  the  United  States  otherwise.  The  Government  at 
Washington  rested  satisfied,  but  suggested  in  a  friendly 
way  that  the  frequent  Spanish  demands  upon  our  neutrality! 
on  accoinit  of  war  between  herself  and  the  states  with  which 
we  sympathized,  were  inconvenient.  Ecuador.  Bolivia  and 
Chili  had  become  united  in  a  treaty  of  offense  and  defense 
against  Spain.  On  March  31,  1866,  Spain  bombarde<l  Val- 
paraiso. The  United  States  remonstrated  and  offered  medi- 
ation. A  year  later,  Seward  instructed  Hale,  the  United 
States  minister  at  Madrid,  that  the  war  should  cease  by  a 
formal  armistice  and  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  nations 
concerned  should  then  meet  at  Washington  to  bring  about 
a  definite  peace.  Hostilities  were  soon  afterwards  sus- 
pended. A  peace  conference  which  met  at  Washington  was 
presided  over  by  Secrctaiy  Hamilton  Fish.  A  permanent 
armistice  resulted,  requiring  the  necessity  of  a  three  years' 
notice  through  the  United  States  in  order  to  break  it. 

Before  the  American    Civil    War    the    Cuban    insurrec- 
tionists were  allies  of  the  slavciy  pany  in  the  United  Stales; 
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and  the  most  powerful  weapon  which  Spain  possessed  was  a 
proclaiimtion  of  einanctpalion.  wiiich  was  said  to  be  always 
leady  for  signature  in  the  portfolio  of  tlie  captain-general — 
lo  be  used  in  llw  cas«  of  an  insurrection  too  great  to  be 
resisted  by  force  of  arms.  If  Cuba  ceased  to  be  Spanish 
it  was  said  thai  it  would  be  African.  After  1865  all  this  was 
changed.  The  threat  of  eriiajii:i]>ation  lost  its  horrors. 
DiscontentL-d  Cuhans  became  abolitionists;  ihey  yielded  to 
the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances  in  the  United  States 
and  accepted  abolition  of  slavery  as  an  indispensable  con- 
dition for  annexation.  Cuba  had  a  full  monopoly  of  slave 
labor,  and  the  advantages  of  slavery  ia  the  production  of 
SugAT  led  to  a  strong  slave  party  called  the  i'aivisulart-j. 
The  Ct:iban  or  Creole  party  was  called  ihc Insiirrfctios,  and 
it  sedulously  tried  to  have  it  understood  that  the  lilwration 
of  Cuba  meant  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Liberal  sentiment 
of  Cubans  had  been  strengthened  by  emancipation  in  the 
United  States,  and  Spain  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  the 

I  requests  for  representation  in  the  Cortes.  In  1865,  Maniha! 
Serrano  assured  them  that  they  would  soon  be  represented, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  a  royal  commission  was 
formed  to  inaugurate  Cuban  reform.  The  Cuban  delegates 
had  shown  that  the  island  was  depopulated,  and  might  sup- 
port 16,000,000  inhabitants ;  that  scarcely  a  tenth  of  the 
jAnd  was  cultivated;  that  there  were  very  few  roads;  that 
the  juiiiria!  and  administrative  atithoritie.';  were  comiptj 
that  there  was  an  absence  of  all  freedom ;  that  the  enor- 
mous taxation  levied  was  expended  in  Spanish  expeditions 
^H  to  San  Domingo  and  in  lavish  ofRcial  salaries.  The  rcaction- 
^f  arics  and  5lavc-owncr$  in  Cuba  sent  emi.isaricii  to  Madrid 
to  prevent  any  reform,  and  their  efforts  prevented  any 
further  steps  than  ihe  appointment  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  which  .sat  with  closed  doors  at  Madrid.  The  oppo- 
nents oi  reform  had  a  majority  on  the  commission  and  the 
^H    pioposals  for  reform  failed. 

^1      "^^^  ^3<^^  that  slavery  existed  in  Cuba  wa.s  in  some  case^  a 
source  of  inconvenience  to  ihc  United  States.     England 
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had,  in  the  early  part  of  1864.  ui^cd  Spain  to  fulfill  her 
treaty  In  regard  to  slopping  ihc  sla%'C  trade.  In  1&42,  Hit 
Lnitcd  Statts.  in  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  had  agjeed 
to  unite  in  remoiisiratins:  3£:ainst  the  trade.  The  United 
States  laws  considered  the  trade  as  piracy,  and  Seward  now 
notified  Spatn  thnt  it  would  give  the  United  States  satisfac- 
tion if  the  ohsiacleit  to  the  suppression  of  the  trade  in  Cuba 
be  renioved.  Sliorlly  after  the  Civil  War  closed,  it  became 
en<!enl  that  there  might  be  an  attempt  to  supply  Cuba  with 
slaves  from  the  United  States.  In  May,  1866,  oBicial  infor- 
mation reached  Washington  thai  a  steamer  was  fitting  out 
at  New  Orleans  10  take  a  cargo  of  negroes  from  near  Pensa- 
cola.  It  was  reported  that  other  vessels  were  to  follow. 
The  information  was  forwarded  to  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba,  who  promptly  replied  that  he  would  not  omit  any 
measure  to  suppress  the  traffic.  The  discrimination  against 
negroes  going  to  Cuba  on  United  Slates  vessels  became  a 
subject  of  complaint.  A  bond  had  been  required  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  going  ashore  during  the  stay  of  the 
vessel.  It  was  thought  that  there  should  be  a  relaxation 
in  regard  to  this  regulation.  The  United  States  had  no 
thought  of  intervention  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Cuba, 
but  after  emancipation  had  been  secured  in  the  Sotitlwni 
states  public  attention  everywhere  began  to  be  directed 
to  the  anomalous  toleration  of  slavcn.*  in  Spanish  depen- 
dencies which  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse  with  (he  United  States.  There 
was  a  growing  opinion  that  slavery  would  be  abolished 
in  lintli  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  Spain  was  too  busy  In 
suppressing  insurrections  and  keeping  order  at  home  to 
risk  an  attempt  at  such  reforms  in  her  colonies.  In  June, 
1866,  there  was  a  fearful  insurrection  at  Madrid  which  left 
many  pools  of  Mood  in  the  streets.  Random  shots  struck 
the  comer  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  American  lega- 
tion. Sixty  persons  were  executed  l>cfore  the  rebellion 
was  finally  overthrown. 
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General  Prim  was  sent  into  exile  for  [otiientingf  dis- 
turbaitccs  agaiiisl:  the  O'Donnell  government  at  Madrid, 
but  this  did  not  cnish  the  spirit  of  disaSection.  The  Iniante 
of  Spain,  the  brother  of  the  Queen,  in  the  autumn  of  iS66, 
claimed  to  be  intriguing  tor  revolution,  aud  said  that  it 
was  nearly  ready  to  break  out — money  alone  being  needed. 
On  October  i,  at  Biarritz,  in  a  long  talk  with  John  Bigclow, 
who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  American  legation  at 
Paris,  the  Infante  seemed  anxious  to  be  recognized  as  t!ic 
leader  of  the  revolutionary  party  and  he  "proposed  darkly 
to  make  Cuba  the  price  [to  the  United  States]  of  such 
assistance  as  the  United  States  might  render  to  the  Spanish 
emigres  to  overthrow  the  goverimient."  Bigetow  asked 
him  if  he  had  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Hale,  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  Madrid;  the  Infante  replied  that  Mrs.  Perry, 
the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  the  legation,  was  a  Spanish 
woman,  having  long  served  as  a  spy  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  unsafe,  for  this  reason,  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Hale  upon  the  subject.  During  the  succeeding  winter 
the  Infante  had  several  conversations  with  Bigelow  upon 
the  veiled  proposal,  or  intimation,  just  mentioned.  Similar 
intimations  came  from  another  source.  A  person,  who  had 
three  years  before  befriended  the  United  States  by  giving 
information  of  Confederate  vessels  being  built  in  French 
ports,  wrote  Bigelow  on  October  25  that  Prim  was  then 
negotiating  a  secret  agreement  with  a  European  power,  by 
which  he  would  receive  53-500,000  and  some  war  supplies 
to  continue  the  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  would  agree  to 
abandon  the  Spanish  Antilles  as  soon  as  he  succeeded.  This 
person  had  written  on  October  4,  concerning  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  Bigelow  had  made  no  reply — doubtless  because 
he  felt  his  government  was  not  disposed  to  occupy  itself 
with  the  matter.  Bigelow  belicvetl  Prim  to  be  behind  tite 
curtains  proposing  tlie  abandonment  of  Cuba  in  order  to 
get  money  to  enable  him  to  control  the  Spanish  Go%'em- 
ment ;  but  he  also   believed   that   the   acquisition   of  the 
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Spaniih  Antilles  by  the  Uidted  States  would  be  a  greai 
oalamit)',  and  he  was  careful  not  to  get  mixed  up  in  a  cor- 
respondence as  to  the  Spanish  insurrection.  He  bricflx 
replied  that  lie  had  no  instructions  from  his  government 
which  would  authorize  hini  to  negotiate  for  the  dismember* 
raent  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power. 

The  prodigious  development  of  physical  strength  in  the 
United  States  during  the  civil  conttiet  was  to  sonic  foreign 
powers  a  source  of  fear  that  the  young  republic  would  be  led 
into  an  offensive  foreign  policy.  The  Confederates  kept 
this  feeling  alive  by  fanning  it.  At  tlie  beginning  of  1864. 
when  Preston  was  sent  to  endeavor  to  obtain  admission 
as  minister  to  the  new  Mexican  Government,  Benjamin 
instructed  him  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  army  would  aim  at  both  Canada  and  Mexico.  At 
other  limes  they  endeavored  to  e«citc  the  fear  of  Spain 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  her  possessions.  This  feeling  was 
increased  when  the  American  Government  growled,  and 
showed  its  teeth  to  the  French  in  Mexico,  The  reunited 
nation  stood  upon  its  feet,  with  a  confidence  and  character 
strengthened  by  recent  experience,  ready  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  It  had  ft-lt  its  way  hesitatingly  along 
untried  paths,  while  communication  had  been  growing 
swifter  and  more  intimate,  and  the  necessity  for  imion  had 
grown  stronger.  The  experience  of  centuries  Iiad  been 
crowded  into  a  few  generations.  A  strong  nation  with  wide 
bounds  had  been  built  and  had  suffered  for  only  four  years 
from  civil  dissension.  The  people  had  increased  fifteen-fold 
in  the  century;  and  still  the  throngs  of  emigrants  were  com- 
ing to  the  land  of  fruitful  soils.  <*cnial  climes  and  liberal 
institutions  where  they  could  own  their  own  homes  and 
enjoy  free  labor,  prosperity,  and  an  atmosphere  of  tolera- 
tion. Friendly  relations  existed  whh  almost  all  the  South 
American  states;  telegraphic  communications  between 
America  and  Europe  had  been  bcptm  by  the  Atlantic  route 
and  by  Behring's  Sea  and  Siberia;  the  difficulties  which 
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for  a  while  had  excited  i>olitical  apprehensions  and  caused 
a  closing  of  the  inter-oceanic  transit  route,  had  been  peace- 
fully adjusted,  and  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  route  would 
soon  reopen.  We  had  been  making  history  very  fast,  and 
the  contemplation  of  our  past  was  enough  to  inspire 
extravagant  dreams  of  manifest  destiny— but  we  had  learned 
self-control.  Vast  armies  were  disbanded,  and  the  screams 
of  some  excited  warriors  and  haran^ing  demagogues  did 
not  set  the  nation  mad  with  a  passion  for  territorial  aggran- 
dizement, tior  tum  it  aside  from  binding  up  llic  wounds  of 
tlitf  past.  "The  Yankee"  was  not  so  grasping  as  he  had 
been  painted ;  there  were  opportunities  for  conquest,  but 
the  nation  held  its  own  pulse  and  kept  local  fever  under 
contn^.  Maximilian  went  to  sleep  with  his  fatlicrs,  and 
Mexico  quarrelled  a£fain.  but  there  was  no  interference  from 
abroad  and  none  from  the  United  States.  There  was  no 
desire  to  embark  into  a  policy  of  getting  rid  of  our  neigh- 
bors by  annexing  them.  The  operations  of  blockade-run- 
ning fleets,  which  were  harbored  and  fitted  out  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  unpleasant  strife,  showed  the  ad%-antage 
which  Cuba  woulrl  have  as  a  military  .md  naval  outpost  in 
time  of  war.  and  a  small  party  expressed  the  desire  to 
acquire  it  with  the  view  of  ending  slavery  there;  but 
manifest  destiny  did  not  aim  at  Cuba  as  before  the  war. 
After  slavery  had  been  abolished,  the  Southern  states  h;uJ 
no  further  object  for  meddling  with  southern  neighbors. 
There  was  no  need  to  extend  the  area  of  abolished  slavery, 
and  Cuba  was  led  to  contend  tor  her  own  independence. 

During  the  war  the  United  States  Government  felt  the 
need  of  a  harbor  of  refuge  and  a  source  of  naval  supplies 
ill  the  West  Indies.  Naval  experts  said  that  with  such  a 
sutiou  the  war  would  have  ended  much  sooner.  As  early 
as  January,  1865,  Seward  took  steps  to  procure  such  a  sta- 
tion. In  an  informal  note  he  intimated  to  the  Danish  minis- 
ter at  Washington  lh.it  the  Ignited  Stales  would  consider 
a   proposition   to   purchase    possessions   of   Denmark    in 
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America.  This  would  have  included  the  Island  of  St. 
Tliomas,  a  c«atral  point  cast  of  Porto  Kico  commanding  the 
West  Indies  and  possessing  an  excellent  harbor.  The  sub- 
ject was  widely  discussed,  and  informal  protests  were  scot 
to  the  Danish  Government  by  Kngland,  France,  Germany 
and  other  foreign  powers.  'I'he  proposition  was  tempo- 
rarily  abandoned,  but  negotiations  were  resumed  in  iS66. 
Seu'srd  himself,  while  in  the  West  Indies,  investigated  the 
advantages  of  St.  Thomas  and  made  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Later,  while  negotiations  for  the  purdiase  of  Alaska 
were  pending  the  United  Stales  agreed  to  pay  Denmark 
^jf,$oo,ocx}  for  St.  Thomas  and  one  other  small  island.  Den- 
mark accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  inhabitants  should 
vote  in  favor  of  it.  On  January  9,  1867,  the  t\s-o  islan^^l 
almost  unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  oH 
treaty  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  the  following 
December ;  but  the  Senate  was  too  busy  with  President 
Johnson  to  consider  the  subject,  and  by  some  unexplained 
neglect  no  action  was  ever  taken  upon  it — though  Denmark 
twice  extended  the  time  for  the  exchange  of  ratification. 
In  1867,  the  government  probably  considered  the  possibility 
of  a  cession  of  Culebra  and  Culebrita  Islands  by  Spain  to 
tile  United  States.  These  islands  lie  a  few  mites  east  o( 
Porto  Rico,  In  his  message  of  December,  1867,  President 
Johnson,  in  referring  to  the  European  colonics  in  America, 
stated  that  the  West  Indies  had  been  held  "chiefly  for  pur- 
poses of  military  and  naval  strategy  in  carrying  out  the 
European  pohcy  and  designs  in  regard  to  this  continent." 
He  stated  that  they  had  been  used  to  our  disadvanta.ge  in 
the  Revohuion  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  he  added :  "In 
our  recent  war  the  rebels  and  their  piratica-I  and  blockade- 
breaking  allies  found  facilities  in  the  same  port  which  they 
too  successfully  accomplished  of  injtiring  and  devastating 
the  commerce  (of  the  United  States)."  He  stated  that  ves- 
sels employed  by  the  insurgents  had  found  friendly  shelter 
and  supplies  in  the  West  Indian  port,  while  the  American 
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naval  optrrations  were  necessarily  carried  on  from  the 
American  chores.  He  recommended  a  naval  station  which 
would  prevent  us  from  apprehending  injury  or  ollense  from 
any  trans-Atlantic  powers.  He  said  that  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Johns  would  oflfer  the  advantages  immediately  desirable. 
He  agreed  with  the  early  stalesmon  that  the  olJier  islands 
naturally  gravitated  towards  us  and  the  other  continental 
states,  hut  he  also  agreed  that  it  was  wise  to  leave  the 
question  of  their  absorption  to  the  natural  processes  of  the 
future. 

During  the  hot  weather  of  Jtily.  i86S,  several  members 
of  Congress,  while  discussing  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the 
cool  land  of  short  rations  and  long  twilights,  incidentally 
wandered  from  talk  on  the  Aurora  Borcalis  to  the  lurid 
pyrotechnics  of  manifest  destiny  in  warmer  climes.  On 
June  30,  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  while  favoring  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  on  account  of  its  fish,  forests,  berries 
and  minerals,  suggested  the  advantage  which  it  would  give 
in  controlling  events  in  Pacific  waters  and  in  carrying  our 
civilizaljon  to  other  people.  He  said  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  must  also  be  ours.  Erratic  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of 
Minnesota,  on  July  t,  did  not  stop  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  He  voted  for  the  Alaska  bill  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary ?teps  in  the  expansion  of  American  institutions  and 
nationality  over  the  entire  domain  of  the  North  American 
continent.  He  saw  the  territories  and  people  both  north 
and  south  gravitating  towards  us  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  our  institutions  sliould  not  extend  themselves  "to  the 
CMremcst  limits  of  human  habitation  tmdcr  the  frozen  con- 
stellations of  the  nortlt  as  well  as  amid  the  heat  of  the 
tropics."  With  the  United  States  on  ilic  south  and 
Alaska  resting  on  the  northwest  of  British  Columbia,  he 
said  that  the  latter  would  disappear  between  these  upper 
and  nether  millstones — that  ihc  jaws  of  the  nation  would 
swallow  it  up.  Looking  to  the  future,  he  foresaw  the  time 
when  the  traces  of  rebellion   should   be   gone   and    "our 
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nationality  shall  have  expanded  until  it  fades,  out  beneath 
the  fire  of  the  tropics  on  the  one  hand,  or  disappears  along 
the  margin  of  eternal  snows  on  the  other;"  and  he  said  that 
we  could  then  present  to  the  world  the  aspect  of  a  nation, 
that,  by  the  mere  force  of  its  moral  influence,  should  be  able 
to  "compel  justice  and  destroy  injustice"  in  all  the  lands  of 
the  earth,  lie  stated  that  In  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
was  involved  the  destiny  of  mankind,  and  that  the  broad  and 
wide  foundation  of  such  a  nation  ^outd  "abut  only  on  the 
everlutJng;  seas.*'  ShelUbarger  did  not  agree  with  Don- 
nelly that  we  were  a  land-approiM-iating  people  by  nature, 
anr!  he  did  not  think  that  otu-  future  glory  depended  upon 
our  diameter,  nor  upon  ovvninsr  all  the  continents  and  the 
Islands  belween.  He  favored  a  compact  country  rather  than 
one  that  was  so  lar^e  that  we  could  love  only  half  of 
It  at  ;i  time.  He  would  hesitate  before  embarking  on  a  sys- 
tem of  colonial  possessions.  Hiram  Price,  of  Iowa,  also 
said  tliat  we  should  not  seek  to  stretch  our  arms  like  sea^ 
to  embrace  the  imivcrsc,  but  that  we  should  prcscirc  and 
develop  what  wc  already  had.  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  n-as 
not  so  particular  about  staying  at  home.  He  said  that  it  the 
Russian  possessions  were  made  up  of  icebergs  covered  with 
walruses,  he  still  wanted  them,  and  he  also  wantc<l  more. 
He  denied  that  any  territory  on  tlie  American  continent 
was  to  be  deemed  foreijfn  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  in  case  it  sliould  seek  lo  extt^nd  its  limits,  for,  that 
in  due  season  the  .American  flap  would  wave  over  both  the 
continent  and  the  contiguous  islands.  R.  F.  Butler  wa.s  filled 
with  wonder  and  consternation  at  the  "sprrad-caglcism, 
fUibusterisni,  and  manifest  dcstinyism"  of  this  son  of  the 
western  soil  who  wanted  everything — even  including  Pata- 
gonia, nutlcr  did  not  favor  the  annexation  of  any  territory 
th.it  was  not  contiguous  to  us. 

In  his  message  of  December,  1868.  President  Johnson 
said :  "A  comprehensive,  national  policy  would  seem  to 
sanction  the  acquisition  and  incorporation  into  the  l-'cdcral 
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UmOB  of  the  stveral  adjacent,  continental,  and  insular  com- 
munities as  aijcedily  as  it  caii  be  done  peacefully.  lawfully, 
and  without  any  violation  of  national  justice,  faith  or  honor." 
To  his  mind,  ilic  necessity  of  repressing:  unlawful  move- 
ments against  the  colonies  of  European  powers,  in  this 
country-,  was  evidence  that  it  was  our  duty  to  adapt  legis- 
lative action  to  suit  the  decline  of  European  monarchical 
power  and  the  increase  of  American  republican  ideas,  "It 
emnot  be  long,"  said  he.  "before  il  will  W  necessary  for 
this  government  to  lend  some  effective  aid  to  tlie  solution 
of  the  political  and  social  problems  which  arc  continually 
kept  before  the  world  by  the  two  republics  of  the  Island 
of  San  Domingo,  and  which  are  now  disclosing  themselves 
more  distinctly  than  licretofon;  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,"  He 
thought  that  the  annexation  of  the  two  republics  of  San 
Domingo  would  be  satisfactory  to  foreign  nations  as  well 
as  to  the  people  interested.  He  spoke  of  the  attitude  of 
the  United  Slates  towards  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  being 
similar  to  that  toward  the  West  Indies.  Being  a  near  ncigh- 
rltor  to  all  of  these  islands,  the  United  States  could  not  allow 
^cm  to  pass  under  foreign  control. 

President  Grant,  seeing  the  danger  of  a  conflict  between 
races,  at  llie  olose  of  tlic  Civil  War,  and  looking  for  a  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  was  led  to  urge  the  annexation  o( 
San  Domingo.  After  many  sanguinary  struggles  this 
government  was  now  a  republic.  Soon  after  Grant  came 
to  the  presidency,  the  President  of  San  Domingo  sent  him  a 
proposition  to  annc.'^  that  republic  to  the  United  States. 
Being  weak  in  numbers  and  poor  in  purse,  and  needing 
protection,  the  people  felt  that  if  the  United  States  did  not 
accept  their  proposition  they  might  be  compelled  lo  seek 
protection  elsewhere,  Grant  desired  to  maintain  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  and  after  sending  his  private  secretary  upon  a 
secret  mission  to  investigate  the  conditions  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  negotiated 
betn'een  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Dominican  agent. 
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Grant  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  and  recommended  its" 
raiificaiion.  But  many  Repul>lican  leaders  were  strong  in 
their  opposition  to  it,  and  it  was  rejected,  partially  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  initbted  by  private  and  corrupt 
interests  more  than  for  the  general  welfare.  Grant  was  sur- 
prised, but  not  discouraged.  He  recommended  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  lo  ncg^otiatc  a  new  treaty.  Congress 
authorized  the  commission,  but  did  not  commit  itself  to  the 
annexation  policy.  In  January,  1S71,  ttie  commi&sion  went 
to  San  E>omingo,  and  in  April  it  reported  to  Confess  sus- 
taining the  statement  of  President  Grant  in  favor  of  anncxa- 
tjon.  The  influence  of  Sumner  and  others  in  the  Senate  \i,*as 
sufficient  to  defeat  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  repon.  and  Grant  decided  to  press  the  matter  no 
farther,  though  the  project  became  a  political  issue  in  the 
campaign  of  1872. 

The  speeches  in  Congress  on  Alaska,  and  the  propositioa , 
to  annex  San  Domingo,  led  to  accusations  that  the  Unite 
States  was  ambitious  for  the  annexation  of  territory.    TheJ 
United  States  fortiRcattons  at  Key  West  and  the  American ' 
innucncc  at  Samana  Bay  together  with  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Govcmmenl  towards  slavery  caused  Cuban  slave-^ 
holders  to  fear  th^it  their    northern    neighbor    desired    toj 
occupy     Iia\'ana.     These     apprehensions     were     ccrtainlj 
groundless.    It  was  said  the  United  States  desired  the  pros- 
perity of  Cubn. — that  she  did  not  desire  to  kill  the  goose 
which  was  laying  golden  eggs,  and  that  she  did  not  desire 
to  lift  a  single  finger  to  annex  an  i.>:1and  disturbed  by  factions.! 
It  was  not  the  American  policy  to  take  by  armies ;  but  rather 
by  pioneers  who  improved  the  territories  in  which  ihey  set- 
tled, and  made  tliein  assimilable.    It  was  the  American  jwlicyj 
to  leave  the  parties  in  Cuba  to  settle  their  own  differences, 
reserving  the  right  to  interfere  only  in  case  it  should  be 
made  necessan.'  by  the  designs  of  foreign  powers.    K  con- 
quest had  been  its  policy,  the  United  States  Goremment 
could  liave  seized  Cuba,  but  only  the  immediate  necessity 
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of  sustaining  the  Monroe  doctrine  could  have  induced  such 
a  nifasure.  There  was  no  desire  to  hasten  the  crisis,  but 
there  was  equally  no  intention  to  be  afraid  of  one  in  case 
it  should  come.  The  right  of  Spain  to  hold  was  recognized, 
so  long  as  she  could  hold,  or  so  long  as  the  Cubans  should 
submit  to  her  rule;  and  the  government  did  not  con- 
template plundering  Spain  because  she  was  old  and  ciTete. 
The  United  States  desired  a  more  liberal  government  and 
unrestricted  commerce;  she  complained  sometimes  of  the 
stem  manner  in  which  Cuban  customs  offtcials  insisted 
upon  applying  penalties  to  American  traders  where  there 
were  merely  accidental  errors  in  manifests ;  but  there  was  no 
desire  to  hasten  any  relation  with  Cuba  except  that  of 
I  reciprocity  and  friendship.  It  was  hoped  that  causes  of 
complaints  might  be  removed  as  far  as  possible,  and  that, 
in  case  they  should  arise,  investigation  might  not  be  delayed. 
The  ocean  telegraph  was  completed  tc  Madrid  by  1867,  and 
made  it  possible  to  secure  more  prompt  settlement  of  difH- 
culties.  On  September  to,  1867.  Seward  cabled  to  Madrid 
the  congratiilations  of  the  President  upon  the  completion 
of  the  telegraph  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 


CHAFl'ER  XII. 

THE  TEN  YEARS'  CUBAN  WAR  AND  THE  AMERI- 
CAN POLICY  OF  MEDIATION. 


Tub  Mission  op  Genekal  Sicki.es. 

In  his  "History  of  Civilization,"  Buckle  cbaracterizrt 
Spain  as  a  nation  which  regarded  anliquily  "with  loo  wistful 
eye,"  and  which  opposed  improvement  as  a  "dangcrotu 
innovation,"  While  Europe  and  America  liad  been  ener- 
getic in  extending  the  scope  of  human  progress,  Spain,  at 
the  forward  edge  of  the  eastern  continent,  remained  proud 
of  the  antiquity  of  her  opinion,  her  orthodoxy,  and  her 
credulity;  she  encouraged  the  notion  that  all  important 
truth  was  already  known,  and  repressed  aspiration.  "Spain 
sleeps  on,"  said  Buckle,  "untroubled,  unheeding,  impassive, 
receiving  no  impression  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
making  no  impression  upon  it."  As  the  procession  moved 
from  age  to  age,  Spanish  ministries  had  changed  rapidly 
enough,  but  the  Spanish  habits  had  not  been  changed- 
There  had  been  Httle  alteration  of  public  opinion.  A  gener- 
ation had  sometimes  threatened  to  change  its  costume  only 
to  settle  back  into  the  mantle  of  its  grandfathers  wiUi  whose 
wisdom  it  was  satisfied.  But  the  seeds  of  liberalism  were 
genninating  in  many  Spanish  minds.  The  revolution  o! 
l86S  was  an  attempt  to  plant  the  signs  of  national  progress. 

Isabella,  the  Spanish  queen,  had  repelled  all  liberal  ele- 
ments by  her  policy  of  military  despotism  and  clerical  abso- 
lutism ;  and  her  shameless  amours  deprived  her  of  all  claims 
to  respect.  In  the  pendulum  swings  of  administrations  from 
absolutism  to  constitutionalism,  and  back  agam  to  abso- 
lutism, her  life  was  a  story  of  personal  intrigue  and  passion. 
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Insurreclions  arose,  but  were  put  down  by  ihc  most  extreme 
measures  by  Marshal  Narvaez,  After  the  death  of  the  latter 
in  April.  1868,  a  great  iiiihtary  insurrection  was  planned  to 
crush  tlic  French  and  Jesuit  influences.  A  revolution  which 
began  at  Cadiz  on  September  17,  was  consummated  at 
Madrid  on  September  29,  when  the  queen  was  deposed. 
Serrano,  Prim,  an<i  Topete  were  the  leaders,  and  became  the 
chief  officers  oi  the  new  provisional  government  after 
Isabella  escaped  to  Paris — Serrano  as  miiiisler-presideiit, 
Prim  as  minister  of  war,  and  Topete  of  the  navy.  On  Febru- 
ary II,  1869.  a  nevvly-clected  Cortes  assembled  and  tlie  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  It  was  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion withont  a  nionarcU.  On  May  31.  the  Cortes  voted  in 
(avur  ul  a  iiioiiarcliy.  Serrano  was  nankcd  regent  until 
a  suitable  i>erson  could  be  found  for  the  throne.  Prim 
organized  a  new  ministry  in  June.  The  Spanish  throne 
went  a-begging  [or  some  one  to  sit  upon  it.  A  strong  party 
was  opposed  to  die  esublislinient  of  a  monarchy,  and  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  such  that  no  one  was  anxious 
to  accept  the  crown.  Prim  tried  many  able  persons,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  sacrifice  their  personal 
interests  in  order  that  Spain  might  have  a  ruler.  But  all  in 
mm  refused  until  in  July,  1870,  when  Prince  Leopold,  of 
Hohenzollem.  showed  a  disposition  to  accept.  Finally  on 
November  j6.  1S70.  the  Cortes  elected  ."Vmadco  Duke  of 
Aosta,  who  became  king  in  January,  1871,  but  the  king- 
maker Prim  had  already  perished  from  the  wounds  made 
by  assassins  on  December  27.  1870.  Possibly  if  he  had 
not  been  assassinated  Spain  might  have  been  saved  from  the 
misery  of  a  later  insurrection,  but,  after  all,  the  misfortunes 
of  Spain  and  Cuba  alike  were  but  conditions  of  the  national 
character  as  manifested  in  all  countries  where  the  Spanish 
element  prevails.  Amadco's  government,  with  Serrano 
as  minister-president,  was  a  continued  scramble  of  mon- 
archists for  office,  and  of  insurrections  by  Carlists  and 
republicans.  Ministries  changed  swiftly ;  powerful  nobles 
hatcfl  the  king,  and.  constitutionally  honest  as  he  was,  his 
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mintstcrs  betrayed  him,  and  6nally  fifteen  assassins 
July  l8,  1872,  fired  upon  himself  and  wife  in  one  0/  the  most 
frequented  nnd  brilliantly  lighted  streets  in  Madrid.  On 
February  n,  1873,  the  king  abdicated  and  returned  to  hi* 
home  in  Italy.  Men  said  that  he  left  Spain  because  he  was 
the  only  tnan  there  who  was  scrupulously  faithful  to  bis 
oath,  and  obstinately  adhesive  to  the  constitution  of 
country. 

On  the  abdication  of  Amadeo  the  two  chambers  com- 
bined as  the  Sovereign  Cortes  of  Spain,  and  hy  a  vote  of 
136  to  33  decided  upon  a  republic.  Figueras  became  presi- 
dent of  the  new  ministry,  and  Castetar  became  minister  of 
foreign  affairs.  Tliey  favored  a  federal  republic, 
govcrument  of  individual  states,  no  centralization,  abolitioif 
of  the  standing  army,  separation  of  church  and  slate,  and  a 
denx>CTaiic  constitution.  The  Cortes  was  disbanded  and 
on  June  8,  1873.  a  constitutional  Cortes  declared  for  a 
federative  republic  But  the  extreme  red  republicans  were 
not  satisfied :  tbcy  seceded  and  raised  the  red  flag.  Mtms* 
tries  and  presidents  passed  in  rapid  succession.  In  Septem- 
ber, Castelar  was  chosen  president  of  the  executive  with 
full  power  to  adopt  whatever  military  and  political  meas- 
ures he  should  think  necessary.  He  became  virtually  dicta- 
tor. The  discussion  of  the  proposed  constitution  was  post- 
poned. For  the  present,  the  strong  hand  of  a  dictator  was 
more  convenient  than  a  constitution.  The  Carlists  and 
others  were  putting  centrifugal  forces  into  motion,  and 
insubordination  existed  in  the  army.  Castelar  found  it 
necessary  promptly  to  use  powder  and  lead.  When  the 
Cortes  met  in  January,  1874,  it  voted  a  lack  of  confidence. 
Castelar  resigned,  but  on  January  3,  Pavia,  the  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid,  dispersed  the  Cortes  and  set  up  a  mili- 
tar>'  dictatorship  under  Marshal  Serrano.  New  Carlist  Insur- 
rections broke  out  here  and  there,  but  they  were  put  down 
as  Ihcy  arose.  Serrano's  government  was  soon  recognize 
by  all  the  European  powers  except  Russia. 
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On  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Isabella  by  llie  spasmodic 
revolution  of  September,  1868,  ihcre  was  a  feeling  of  joy 
in  the  United  States  at  tlic  prospect  of  republicanism  in 
Spain,  and  on  October  13,  the  American  Congress  passed 
resolutions  of  encouragement  to  the  provisional  goveru- 
inent.  It  was  believed  that  fair  and  fertUc  Cuba,  whose 
riirect  taxes  had  been  recently  increased,  might  now  hope 
ior  a  better  g-ovemment.  Spain,  after  squanderings  a  conti- 
nent, had  stil!  ching  tenaciously  to  Cuba;  and  the  changing 
governments  wtiich  had  been  bom  only  to  be  strangled 
hehi  her  with  a  taxing  hand.  While  Kngland  had  allowed 
her  colonies  to  rule  themselves,  Spain  had  persisted  in  keep- 
ing Cuba  in  the  same  state  of  tutelage  that  existed  when 
she  was  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and  when  tlie  idea 
of  colonial  rights  had  not  developed.  The  island  had  been 
dependent  on  the  will  of  transitory  governments  in  Spain 
which  changed  every  few  months  at  the  command  of  a 
pronwtciamento  or  popular  revolution.  The  London 
Times  in  one  of  its  moral  paragraphs  said  that  Cuba  had 
been  used  as  a  place  of  honorable  banishment  for  ;inruly 
soldiers,  who,  having  been  sent  there  in  order  to  keep  them 
out  of  mischief,  had  given  vent  to  the  temper  which  they  had 
found  perilous  at  home,  and  had  often  displayed  a  domi- 
neering spirit  and  cruelty  like  that  which  once  added  dark 
chapters  to  the  history  of  Spanish  conquest. 

The  Cubans  had  furnished  money  to  secure  Isabella's 

expulsion,  and  they  received  the  news  of  tlie  September 

revolution  with  enthusiasm.    On  October  11,  at  Yara,  a 

small  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  "Junta  of 

X-aborcrs"  began    a   revolution   against    ihc    remnant   of 

I  Isabella's  authority  in  Cuba.    Cespedes,  a  lawyer,  began  the 

revolt   by    giving    liberty    to   his    slaves.     Many    planters 

gradually  followed  his  example,  and  in  a  few  months  ten 

thousand  undisciplined  men  had  risen  to  engage  in  guerilla 

kvarfarc  against  the  Spaniards.  They  had  few  arms,  but  they 

lexpeeted  to  get  war  material  from  the  United  States  through 
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Uie  Cuban  Juma  at  New  York.  They  expected  sympathj 
from  the  hardy  pioneers  of  democracy  across  the  Florida 
straits.  The  leaders  wen-  Maximo  Gomez,  Marniol  and 
FigucrJo.  Aid  was  not  wanting  irom  without.  In  December, 
tS6S.  General  Qucsada  landed  with  the  first  expedition 
from  Nassau,  bnnging  the  first  consignment  of  arms  and 
mimitions  ot  war.  The  revolutionists'  cause  prospered,  and 
April  lo,  1869,  a  new  jjovemment  was  constituted  and  2 
legislative  body  provided  for.  Cespedes  w'as  president  of 
ihe  provisional  government,  and  Qut-sada  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces.  In  the  long  strife  which  ensued 
Cuba  fought  like  a  giant.  Blood  from  the  veins  of  her  sol- 
diers reddened  the  soil  of  many  Cuban  hillsides.  Spain  tost 
many  thousand  men.  Some  districts  of  Cuba  were  left 
almost  entirely  witliout  male  population.  Spain  strained 
every  nc^^■c  to  put  doivn  the  revolution.  Public  wealth  dis- 
appeared rapidly:  $700,000,000  were  spent  to  feed  the  con- 
flagration which  tested  Cuban  nerve,  but  which  could  not 
touch  the  heart  of  Spain  to  stop  the  stru^te  against  the 
bleeding  coiiiitry  thai  she  could  not  subdue,  and  tliat  had 
ceased  10  have  strength  to  prolong  the  struggle. 

Calderon  y  CoIIaiites.  tlie  Spanish  minister  of  foreif 
affairs,  in  1876.  said  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had! 
doubtless  made  preparations  before  the  revolution  occurred 
in  Spain,  and  that  they  Mmply  took  advantage  of  circum- 
stances to  defeat  the  small  number  of  Spanish  troops  which 
was  on  the  island  at  the  beginning  of  the  \var.  According  to 
his  account  the  "flag  of  the  independence  of  the  island  waa 
not  rat(:ed  at  the  oulnet,  much  less  that  of  annexation  to 
any  other  state."  The  people  cried  "Hurrah  for  Prim!" 
and  "Htirrah  for  the  revolution  !"  Calderon  said  that  many 
who  joined  in  the  inaiirrection  loved  Spain,  but  desired  a 
political  change  which  thcj'  thought  would  result  from  the 
revolution ;  and  that  they  subsequently  repented  when  they 
became  aware  that  llie  leaders  of  the  re\'olution  were  seek- 
ing independence.    Many  who  at  the  outbreak  of  Ihc  revolu- 
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lion  had  favored  it,  finally  look  up  arms  against  it.  But  the 
character  of  opposition  to  Spain  had  become  very  serious. 
Calderon  said  that  many  of  the  wl]!te  population,  especially 
the  unsuspecting  and  rash  youth  who  imagined  that  it  was 
possible  to  establish  a  republic  in  a  country  populated 
largely  by  the  African  race,  had  been  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm  which  iiad  no  experience  to  balance  it.  Tlic 
policy  of  the  liberal  party  that  liad  assumed  control  of  the 
Spanish  gx>\-ernment  was  professedly  in  favor  of  autonomy 
in  Cuba.  There  was  no  desire  to  continue  the  previous 
policy  of  exploitation,  Silvcla,  llic  new  Minister  of  State, 
afterwards  said  that  l!ie  liberal  party  of  Spain  was  forced 
into  seeming'  sympathy  with  the  reactionary  party  of  Cuba. 
He  said  that  the  insurrection  broke  out  just  at  the  time 
when  it  was  possible  to  give  Cuba  alt  the  rights  tJiat  she 
desircil;  that  the  Spanish  liberals  wished  to  make  provision 
for  the  silf-gnvcrnment  uf  the  island,  and  lliat  they  favored 
the  freedom  of  aJl  men,  but  that  the  Cuban  situation,  unfor- 
tunately for  both  countries,  had  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  oppose  self-government  and  emancipation. 

The  cruel  character  of  the  war  was  evident  from  the  ftrst. 
In  October,  1868,  Mr.  La  Keintrie,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  United  States  consul  at  Havana,  in  speaking  of 
the  preparations  for  the  outbreak,  said  that  the  Spaniards 
were  searching  all  persons  suspected  of  republican  pro- 
clivities. He  recommended  that  a  United  States  squadron 
should  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens.  In  Januarj'  following,  tlic  Spanish 
volunteer  system  caused  much  dissatisfaction  around 
Havana.  The  volunteers  roamed  about  the  city  uttering 
threats  against  the  Cubans;  several  murders  were  com- 
mitted ;  in  one  case  the  volunteers  surrounded  a  theatre  and 
fired  on  the  a.^semb!ed  audience.  This  con<luct  seems  to 
have  been  condemned  by  the  captain-general,'    Phillips,  the 


'General  Dulcc  was  sent  to  Cuba  to  represent  the  Lil^ctal  ideas 
of  the  Spanish  Revolution.     His  policy  was  too  lenient  to  plrasc  the 
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American  consul  at  Santiago,  inloriticd  llie  government  that 
there  had  been  assassinations  of  many  peaceful  citizens  in 
that  vicinity.  The  Ctibans  couhl  not  agree  upon  the  qacs- 
tion  of  slavery — some  desired  immediate  aboliticm,  some 
gradual,  and  some  neither.  Alter  the  rcvoU  had  gathered 
slrcn^tli  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  island,  how- 
ever, the  provisional  government  decided  to  declare  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba.  This  was  done  on  March  II, 
1869,  and  resulted  in  the  freedom  of  100,000  negroes.  Prim, 
immediately  after  the  revolution,  had  prepared  a  proclama- 
tion for  ihc  abolition  of  .•ilivery  in  the  colonics,  but  it  was 
delayed  for  political  reasons,  an<l  the  new  captain-genera! 
opposed  the  policy.  In  reply  to  tiic  Cuban  proclamation 
of  emancipation  the  captain-general  issued  a  decree  that  in 
the  disturbed  districts  evci>'  man  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
who  was  found  absent  from  home  should  be  shot;  that 
houses  unoccupied  and  without  a  Bag  would  b«  burned ;  and 
that  women  not  living  at  home  or  with  a  relative  might  be 
carried  forcibly  lo  JiguaJii  or  Bayaiiia.  The  American 
Government  protested  against  this  polic>',  and  soon  had 
cause  for  protest  on  account  of  other  proclamations.  In 
April,  a  decree  was  issued  prohibiting  the  alienation  of 
property  in  Cuba  except  with  the  assent  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  Mr.  Kish,  the  Secretary  of  State,  requested  that 
it  might  be  modified  sn  that  it  might  not  he  applicable  to 
American  citizens.  According  to  a  consular  letter  from 
Mr.  Hall  at  Havana  the  American-born  citizens  were 
treated  well  by  Spanish  authorities  and  many  of  them  did 
not  favor  the  insurrection,  but  others  complained  of  cruelties. 
In  the  United  States  there  was  much  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  Cubans.  In  New  York  a  large  citizens'  meeting, 
presided  over  by   Mayor  Hall,  resolved  that  the  United 

Spailisli  party  in  Ciil»  rcprc*cnlcii  hy  Ihc  "Volunteers,"  unJ  he  w>ft 
soon  »ui)cr,%eHed  by  others  who  represctiled  the  rcaclionao"  party, 
and  who  were  more  aggressive  in  the  conduct  ol  the  war.  and  le*« 
inclined  to  conciliate  the  Cubani. 
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States  should  give  sympathy  and  assistance  to  the  insur- 
geiils.  The  Spanish  minister  complained  of  faUc  and  exag- 
gerated statements  which  were  uttered  at  these  meetings  and 
had  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  The  Cul>an 
agitators  in  Congress  had  forgotten  what  the  Gov- 
ernment had  sajd  in  i86i,  when  Confederate  agents  asked 
Lord  Russell  to  recognize  the  Southern  Confederacy.'  A 
Cuban  envoy  arrived  at  Washington  on  March  24.  The 
President  would  not  give  him  official  recognition,  but  Sec- 
retar>-  Fish  gave  him  audience  in  his  private  apartments, 
and  it  seems  that  he  also  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs,  General  Banks,  in  the  House,  and  Sherman, 
in  the  Senate,  proposed  to  authorize  the  President  to  recog- 
nize Cuba  as  a  belligerent;  but  others  compared  tlic  Cuban 
movement  with  the  Fenian  movement.  The  New  York 
Tribune  said  that  it  was  too  soon  to  pronounce  the  insur- 
rection a  success,  at  least  until  the  effect  of  the  yellow  fever 
upon  the  Spaniards  should  be  ascertained. 

In  order  to  prevent  aid  from  reaching  the  insurgents,  the 
captain-general,  in  March,  liad  issued  a  decree  authorizing 
the  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  any  vessels  that  might  be 
found  carrying  men,  arms,  or  munitions  of  war  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  had  directed  that  persons  captured  on  such 
vcssds  should  be  executed  as  pirates.  Mr.  Fish  protested 
'to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Spanish  minister  at  Washington, 
ling  him  that  war  had  not  been  declared,  and  that  the 
Tiiited  States  citizens  had  a  right  to  carry  articles  destined 
for  the  enemies  of  Spain,  subject  to  tlic  seiziire  of  such  as 
might  be  contraband  of  war,  or  to  capture  for  a  violation 
of  a  lawfully  established  blockade.  He  stated  that  a  per- 
sistence in  the  decree  would  endanger  friendly  relations, 
and  Spain  was  induced  to  alter  it,  but  the  Colonel  Lloyd 
Aspinu-all  and  other  vessels  were  captured. 

'Othcn  remembered  that  Spain  had  reeognu«4  (he  Confederates 
'  as  belligercats  in  June.  id6i( 
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Mr.  Roberts  sUtcd  to  Mr.  Fish  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  issue  a  proclamation  similar  to  that 
which  was  issued  by  President  Fillmore  asrainst  the  filibus- 
ters in  April,  1851.  Mr.  Fish  replied  that  the  circumstances 
o(  the  two  cases  were  entirely  different — that  peace  pre- 
vailed in  Cuba  when  Fillmore's  proclanution  was  issued, 
and  tliat  armed  invasion  threatened  to  leave  the  United 
States :  but  that  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Cuba  were  now 
in  insurrection  I0  redress  altegefl  wrongs,  and  no  expedi- 
tiona  were  leaving  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roberts  had 
admitted  that  tlie  Government  had  been  active  in  prevent- 
ing violations  of  the  law,  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  struggle  in  Cuba  might  become  such  that  the 
American  Government  would  be  induced  to  concede  bellig- 
erent rights.  Secretary  Fish  informed  him  that  while  the 
symjKithy  of  ihe  United  Slates  was  in  favor  of  people  who 
were  striving  for  self-government,  and  was  in  harmony  with 
all  efforts  to  free  the  American  continent  from  trans-Atlan* 
lie  control,  yet  there  was  a  desire  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  governments  still  claiming  control  over  neighbor- 
ing possessions,  and  that  the  United  Stales  woidd  not  depart 
from  her  traditional  policy.  Roberts  liad  intimated  that 
free  discussion  in  the  United  States  should  be  limited,  but 
Fish  notified  him  that  the  American  Government  would 
limit  its  interference  to  unlawful  acts  in  the  infraction  of 
obligations  to  foreign  powers. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  by  the  American  Govern- 
meni,  the  shipment  of  supplies  for  the  Cubans  threatened  to 
endanger  the  friendly  relations  with  Spain.  Tliere  had 
been  secret  enlistment  by  an  ex-officer  of  the  Union  army, 
who  was  working  in  favor  of  the  Cubans,  The  Kcw  York 
Tribune  of  April  6,  stated  that  the  Cuban  committee  in  New 
York  furnished  transports  to  all  who  desired  to  enlist.  The 
New  York  Times  stated  that  various  vessels  cleared  lltat 
port  for  Nassau,  and  then  sailed  under  English  colors  to 
Cuba.   The  Mary  LoztfeU  was  seized  in  April  by  the  Spanish 
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authorities,  and  the  American  Governnienl  prepared  to  scud 
war  vessels  to  detnanil  restitution.  Tlie  London  Times 
suggested  that  the  United  Slates  was  about  to  seixe  Cuba, 
and  doubted  whether  Eng'Iand  would  any  longer  offer 
objections.  Writers  in  America  stated  that  Grant  liarl  run 
wild  on  the  snbjcct  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  people  were  being 
prepared  lor  a  step  looking-  toward  annexation.  A  writer 
to  the  London  Times  said :  "I  forewarn  you  there  is  a  heavy 
storm  brewing  ahead." 

The  sympathy  of  the  United  Slates  did  not  extend  to 
designs  against  Cuba.  There  was  no  desire  to  disturb  the 
relations  with  Spain.  It  was  hoped  that  all  misunderstand- 
ings might  be  adjusted  in  a  way  to  prevent  irritation.  Sec- 
ix-tary  Fish  proposal  that  the  Spanish  Government  should 
authorize  Mr.  Roberts  to  adjust  matters  growing  out 
of  the  intercourse  with  Cuba,  instead  of  referring  them  to 
Madrid.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
cases,  which  were  liable  to  arise  in  regard  to  questions  grow- 
ing from  circumstances  through  which  Cuba  was  passing. 
Spain  concluded  to  acquiesce  in  the  propoMl  of  Mr.  Fish. 
Roberts  was  authorized  to  iieltle  such  cases  by  agreement 
with  the  captain-general  without  consulting  the  Spanish 
Government. 

In  June,  1869,  the  violence  of  the  voUinleErs  in  Cuba 
became  the  subject  of  consular  letters  to  Mr.  Fish.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  Spanish  residents  in  Cuba  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  conduct  oE  the  war  and  wished  it  to  end.  They 
had  deposed  General  Dulce  on  account  of  his  conciliatory 
disposition.  The  fierceness  of  tltc  Cuban  conflict,  the 
excesses  on  both  sides,  the  desolation  of  the  island,  the 
infringements  on  commerce,  the  position  of  Cuba,  and 
tlie  interests  of  American  citizens  there,  led  the  United  Sutes 
to  hope  that  Sjiain  might  be  wilhng  to  li.stcn  to  offers  of 
mediation  to  end  tlic  contest.  If  tlic  majority  of  the  people 
of  Cuba  desired  to  terminate  their  colonial  relations  the 
President  felt  that  they  were  only  following  the  general 
3urse  of  events  in  America  since  1783  ;  but  notwithstanding 
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ilic  Amrrican  sympasby  for  people  whont  ihey  thought 
striving  for  adf-govemmait,  the  United  States  hac 
chargrd  its  duty  in  restraining  American  citizens  whose  ten- 
dendes  had  been  warmed  into  ii  fe  bv  the  appeals  of  Cubans 
in  the  United  States.  Some  orators,  newspapers  and  printers 
apoloeized  for  the  enlorccmcnt  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  left 
the  impression  that  Grant  prevented  the  violation  of  these 
laws  from  duty  rather  than  from  any  desire.  Tlie  Sation 
(New  York)  was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  sup- 
posed sympathy  with  Cuba  existed  principally  with  the  wire- 
pitllcrs  and  manufacturers  of  issues.  In  reply  to  those  who 
had  favored  annexation,  it  was  stated  tliat  since  i860  our 
annexation  fn-cr  had  declined,  and  that  wc  were  no  longer 
going  up  and  dovi-n  the  earth  seeking  to  spread  ourselves. 
In  June  it  was  reported  in  Washington  that  negotiations 
were  in  progress  with  the  Spanish  Government  (or  the  sur* 
render  of  Cuba,  but  a  denial  was  subsequently  given.  The 
United  States  Government  felt  that  the  Cubans  might  be 
conquered,  but  that  they  would  never  again  be  contented. 
faithful  subjects  of  Spain ;  that  there  was  a  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  breaking  the  tic  which  had  bound  them  so 
long  with  a  country  three  thousand  mites  away.  England 
had  anticipated  events  by  granting  self-government  for 
Canada,  Russia  had  given  up  her  American  possessions,  and 
it  was  thought  that  Spain,  without  losing  her  dignity  and 
honor,  could  reasonably  adopt  a  similar  course  with  refer- 
ence to  Cuba.  Spain  had  already  voluntarily  ceded  distant 
colonial  possessions  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  she 
could  no  longer  urge  the  objection  of  national  dignity.  It 
was  thought  that  she  could  afford  to  stop  the  war  in  the 
name  of  humanity,  even  it  Cuba  should  be  lost  to  her  for- 
ever. Had  it  not  been  for  her  traditional  pride  the  Amer- 
ican Government  might  have  been  willing  to  appeal  to  her 
considerations  of  interest,  in  order  "lo  induce  her  to  surren- 
der her  rights  to  Cuba  on  receiving  equivalent  for  her  prop- 
erty and  her  rights  of  domain."  It  seems  that  in  the  spring 
a  proposal  had  already  been  made  to  General  Prim  for  the 
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purchase  of  Cuba,  but  it  was  made  by  private  parties  and 
was  not  intended  to  lead  lo  the  immediate  advantage  o£  the 
United  States.  The  intention  was  to  buy  "Cuba  for  the 
Cubans"  by  money  to  be  advanced  by  a  comjwny  of  specu- 
lators who  expcctetl  to  get  their  pay  later  from  the  Cuban 
customs.     It  appears  that  about  $75,000,000  were  offered. 

Grant  at  first  was  inclined  to  accord  the  insurgents  the 
rigbt.s  of  belligerents:  and  at  otic  time  in  the  summer  of 
1869  Secretary  Fish  at  his  direction  bad  prepared  and 
signed  a  proclamation  to  tliat  eflect,  but  owing  to  the  firm 
objections  of  Fish  the  document  was  never  issued.  After- 
wards, when  the  Prtsidtnt  changed  his  mind,  be  thanked 
Fish  (cm-  having-  restrained  him.  Nolwilhslanding  that  the 
conditions  at  one  time  appeared  to  favor  the  recognition  of 
belligerent  rights,  after  a  careful  survey  it  was  decided  that 
before  adopting  a  policy  of  recognition  it  was  the  duty  of 
tlie  United  States  to  all  parlies  to  use  its  influence  with 
Spain,  and,  if  possible,  to  end  the  strife  by  mediation.  The 
American  Government  was  interested  in  the  new  national 
crgaiiizatioii  in  Spain  and  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  it  at 
tliat  lime.  It  knew  the  Spanish  pride,  but  hoped  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  that  would  settle  the  Cuban  trouble  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity  and  I'or  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned. 
Tlic  embarrassment  which  it  was  seen  might  result  to 
nations,  on  account  of  the  strong  sympathy  in  the  United 
States,  made  it  advisable  for  Spain  to  look  at  the  question 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  and  to  act  promptly.  In 
June,  1869,  Paul  S.  Forbes,  of  the  United  States,  who  seems 
,dy  to  have  had  a  confidential  intcr\'iew  with  Prim  and 
Act  influential  persons  at  Madrid,  was,  on  account  of  his 
personal  relation  with  these  individuals,  appointed  a  special 
and  confidential  agent  of  the  American  Government  to  con- 
fer with  the  Spanish  authorities,  but  with  only  advisory 
powers.  He  was  asked  to  inform  the  Spanish  authorities 
that  the  American  Government  offered  to  mediate  to  end  the 
Cuban  struggle  on  the  following  basts:    (1)  The  acknowl- 
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edgment  oi  Cuban  independence  by  Spain.    (2J  Cubs  to 
pay  Spain  £<«■  the  rclitic|uishnicm  of  her  right  of  Bovercignty 
and  for  her  property.     In  case  she  could  not  pay  all  in  cash 
she  was  to  give  a  pledge  of  export  and  imporr  cusiooit. 
(3)  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba.  (4)  An  annistice  pend- 
ing  titc  oegotialion.  On  June  29,  General  Daniel  E.  Sickles, 
who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  Madrid,  tvccivcd  full 
instructions,  which  also  embodied  the  above  plan  of  media- 
tion.   In  case  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  should 
be  accepted,  he  was  also  aiithorized  to  ]>roposc  a  conference 
of  American,  .Spanish  and  Cuban  delegates  at  Wasbinfiton.       1 
In  CISC  Spain  refused  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  United 
Stales,  it  was  suggested  that  the  "early  recognition  of  bellig-      ' 
crcnt  rights"  would  be  the  logical  dcductiwi.  and  that  such       | 
a  cotirse  would  probably  be  necessary  unless  a  change  in  the       { 
conditions  of  the  parties  should  (Kcur.     Secretary-  Fish  sug-       1 
gcstcd  that  Spain  might  wish  to  make  it  a  sitv  qua  noii  ttiat 
the  United  States  should  guarantee  llie  payment  by  Cuba 
Though  it  was  desired  to  avoid  such  complications,  he  said 
it  might  be  that  {'resident    Grant    could    be    indticcd    to 
make  such  a  recommendation  to  Congress.     It  was  also 
intimated  tliat  Spain  might  suggest  a  desire  to  sever  her 
political  relations  with  Pono  Uico.  but  Sickles  was  instructed 
not  to  obtrude  this  subject.    Sickles  was  asked  to  confer  wit^J 
Mr.  Forbes  who  had  already  gone  to  Madrid.  ^^M 

Before  Sickles  reached  Madrid  new  causes  of  complaint 
had  arisen.    On  July  7,  ilie  Captain-General  of  Cuba  issued 
a  decree  closing  several  ports,  declaring  voyages  of  vessels      , 
with  arms,  ammunition  or  crew  (or  the  insurgents  illegal,      J 
and  directing  Spanish  cniisers  on  the  high  seas  to  bring      ' 
such  vessels  into  port,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  1875. 
Secretary  Fish  immediately  complained  to  Mr.  Roberts,  and 
stated  that  the  decree  assumetl  power  over  the  United  States 
that  could  be  permitted  only  in  time  of  war.    The  treaty  of 
^795  PS'Ve  Spain  no  rights  over  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peace,  and  Mr.  Fish  declar«l  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  permit  American  vessels  to  be  interfered 
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with  on  iTic  high  seas  except  in  time  of  war.  He  stated 
that  a  continuance  of  the  decree  or  an  atlcmpt  to  enforce  it 
would  be  rcg-ardcd  as  a  recognition  by  Spain  that  a  state  of 
war  was  existing  with  Cuba.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Plumb, 
the  American  consul  at  Havana,  informed  Secretary  Fish 
that  the  decree  of  the  captain-general  had  been  modi6ed. 

Forbes  reached  Spain  before  Sickles,  and  gave  the  pur- 
port of  his  propositions  tu  General  I'rim.  The  latter  did  not 
receive  them  favorably.so  he  decided  not  to  present  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Silvcla,  the  Mini.stcr  of  Slate.  General  Sickles 
arrived  at  Madrid  on  July  21,  called  with  Hale  to  sec  Mr. 
Silvcia.  and  on  the  29th  was  presented  to  the  rc^nt,  with 
wham  he  <lined.  On  the  same  day  Secrdary  Fish  cabled 
him  that  an  early  decision  on  the  proposition  on  niediatioa 
was  important,  and  requested  him  to  hasten  it.  On  July 
31,  Sickles  mentioned  the  American  goo<l  officct  to  the  Min- 
ister uf  State,  who  gave  him  the  promise  to  amsult  the  Cabi- 
net. On  Aug:ust  1,  he  presented  the  subject  to  I'rim,  who 
wanted  to  know  how  much  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  would  give 
for  their  independence.  Sickles  had  no  itistnicttons  on  this 
point,  but  he  suggested  about  $125,000,000.  Prim  infonned 
him  that  Spain  might  arrange  the  preliminaries  with  the 
United  States,  and  concede  aulonuniy  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  for  a  satisfactory  equivalent  as  soon  as  hostilities 
ceased.  He  promised  to  consult  the  Caliincl.^  When 
Sickles  was  sent  to  Madrid  it  had  been  reported  that  he 
bad  instructions  to  ask  Spain  lo  surrender  Cuba.  On 
Aiij:Ti;t  3.  the  London  Titwj  stated  that  the  preliminaries 
of  such  an  agreement  had  been  fully  arranged,  and  that  the 
terms  provided  that  Spain  should  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  Cuba  and  receive  from  the  new  government  $100,- 

'  General  Sickle?  itati-i  dial  (lie  liable  o(  .Secreiary  Fish  In  pressins 
Itjc  Spanish  Cabinet  furan  caHy  tieciiion,  dclcatcd  (he  policy  of  tnedii- 
tinn.  The  formal  tender  of  niedialion  wx*  not  made  by  Sickles  until 
he  was  urged  by  Fish.  Prim  desired  time  10  prepare  his  coIleaEuet 
and  public  opinion.  Bccerra  discWcd  the  offer,  which  Kreatly 
Inflamed  Si»itiisb  opinion. 
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000,000  in  bonds,  to  be  secured  by  the  revenues  of  the  island 
an<l  cuarantccil  by  the  L'nital  Statt;s.  Thoiiuh  ihis  \va>nol 
strictly  accurate,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  leak  some- 
where in  diplomatic  circles. 

The  sudden  sickness  of  the  Prime  Minister,  on  August 
6,  caused  a  delay  in  the  Madrid  negotiation.  In  the  mean- 
time several  new  (jiiestinns  had  been  under  consideration  at 
Washington.  Spcakiiiaii  and  Wj-cth  weic  captured  with 
an  insurrectionary  force  to  Cuba.  They  surrendered,  claim- 
ing  that  they  Itad  embarked  by  mistake,  and  they  were  both 
muntcrcd  alter  a  mere  fomi  of  a  Cuban  trial.  The  Amer- 
ican consul  immediately  notified  the  State  Department,  and 
suggested  the  need  of  a  nian-o(-war  at  Santiago  to  protect 
American  ciii«en.s.  In  July,  a  vessel  of  war  was  sent  to  inves- 
tigate the  execution  of  the  two  American  citizens.  On 
August  lo,  Secretary  Fish  instructed  Sickles  to  demand 
compensation  for  the  families  of  Speakman  and  VVyeth,  and 
to  protest  in  the  name  of  the  President  against  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  in  such  a  barbarous  manner.  On  the  same 
day  Sickles,  according  to  his  instnKtions,  made  a  solemn 
protest. 

After  this  date,  he  had  several  conferences  with  both 
Silvela  and  Prim  on  the  subject  of  mediation,  and  neither  of 
them  became  excited  at  the  suggestion  lliat  Spain 
shoidd  recogniie  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Sitvela 
acknowledged  the  sincere  manner  in  which  the  United 
Slates  had  fulfilled  her  international  duties,  and  he  assured 
General  Sickles  that  since  prostavery  days  the  liberal  people 
of  Spain  had  come  to  regard  the  United  Slates  .as  a  natural 
friend.  Both  he  and  Prim  seemed  to  (avor  a  friendly  inlcr- 
vention  which  would  secure  a  simultaneous  disarraameni 
am]  amnesty  in  Cuba,  but  they  could  not  agree  lo  accept 
Mr.  Fish's  plan.  They  were  both  opposed  to  a  conference 
in  which  Spain,  the  United  States  and  Cuba  should  be  repre- 
sented :  they  said  that  Spain  was  willing  to  treal  with  the 
United  States,  but  that  Cuba  could  only  be  heard  througli 
deputies  in  the  Ctfrtes.    It  was  e^*idcnt  that  tlicy  felt  that 
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the  Spanish  people  would  refuse  ta  grant  any  concessions 
so  long  as  the  Cubans  were  in  rebellion— so  long  as  they 
IiaJ  arms  in  their  hands.  Mr.  Silvcla,  on  August  14, 
informed  Sickles  that  article  108  of  the  Spanish  constitution 
would  prevent  tlic  government  from  making  any  arrange- 
ment concerning  Cuba  until  the  Cuban  representatives  were 
scatc<l  in  the  Cortes;  but  after  that  should  occur  he  said 
Ihal  the  government  could  make  any  arrangement  which 
seemed  expedient— that  Ihey  could  grant  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion, complete  autonomy,  or  independence.  General  SickSes 
suggested  lliat  under  the  circumstances  something  should 
be  done  at  once.  Silvela  conciirrtd  as  to  the  danger  of  new 
complications  vifhich  might  result  from  delay,  but  he  said 
that  the  temper  of  the  Spanish  people  at  tliai  time  did 
not  allow  liaste,  and  that  the  Government  would  not  set 
an  example  of  an  infraction  of  the  constitution.  Prim 
warmly  protested  that  Spain  could  not  entertain  the 
suggestion  of  an  arniiscice,  nor  consider  a  plan  for  the 
indcjjendence  of  Cul)a  while  the  insurgents  were  still  in 

I  arms,  but  that  she  would  grant  full  amnesty  as  soon  as 
they  laid  down  their  arms.  Concerning:  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  he  thought  the  Cubans  themselves  could 
best  settle  that,  and  said:  "That  is  your  glory  in  Amer- 
ica, the  reward  of  your  philanthropy."  In  a  second  con- 
ference with  Sickles,  Prim  showed  that  his  own  ground 
was  in  advance  of  his  colleagues.  He  appeared  to  he  ready 
to  deal  with  the  Cuban  question  as  a  successful  revolu- 
tionary leader  wielding  much  power.  He  stated  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  did  not  realize  as  he  did  the  cliflficully  of 
i carrying  on  a  war  across  the  .\tlantic,  and  that  they  were 
also  greatly  influenced  by  popular  opinion.  Prim  was  ready 
losay  to  the  Cubans;  "Go,  if  you  will;  make  good  the  treas- 
ure you  have  cost  us,  and  let  me  bring  home  our  army  and 
fleet  and  consolidate  the  liberties  and  resources  of  Spain." 
Silvela.  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a  parliamentary  leader. 
Inclined  towards  a  purely  legal  and  legislative  solution  of 
the  Cuban  trouble.     He  dealt  with  it  as  a  jurist  and  a  par- 
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liamentarian.  Both  admitted  that  no  human  power 
obtain  a  concession  from  the  Spanish  people  while  the 
lion  was  in  existence. 

On  Augtist  13,  Genera!  Sickles  cabled  Secretary  Fi«h  i\ 
Prim  had  agreed  lo  accept  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  he  bad  modi6ed  the  plan  which  had  bees 
offered.  Prim's  plan  embodied  four  cardinal  propositions: 
(l)  Tlte  insurgents  to  lay  down  llicir  arms.  (2)  Spain  to 
grant  simultaneously  a  full  and  complete  amnesty.  (3)  The 
people  of  Cuba  to  vote  by  universal  suffrage  uiton  the  qnes- 
tion  of  their  independence.  (4)  .\  majority  luving  dedared 
for  indq)en(lcnce,  SjaJn  lo  ^ant  it,  the  Cortes  cocucnting^^H 
Cuba  to  pay  a  satisfactory  equivalent,  {guaranteed  by  the^" 
L'nitcd  States.  On  Atig'usl  16.  Fish  objected  to  the  first 
proposition  as  unattainable,  and  said  that  the  third  was 
impractical)] c.  He  instructed  Sickles  to  negotiate  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  propositions  submitted  by  the  L'nited  States. 
On  Angust  20,  Sickles,  in  an  interview  n-ith  Prim,  stated  the 
ohjpclions  of  Mr.  Fish,  and  again  urged  the  first  proposal. 
This  I'rim  could  not  accept,  but  he  said:  "Let  the  United 
States  be  assured  of  the  good  faith  and  good  disposition  of 
Spain,  and  especially  of  the  frankness  and  sincerity  with 
which  the  President  of  the  Council  has  promised  to  treat 
with  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  on  the  basis  of  the  ind 
pendence  of  Cuba,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  c 
listcnlly  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  .Spain."  Prim 
hoped  that  the  United  States  would  induce  Cuba  to  accept 
a  iMsis  of  settlement  which  should  comprise  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  amnesty,  election  of  deputies,  a  project  of  law  to 
be  submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  Cortes  settling  the 
future  of  Cuba,  and  a  ptebicitc  or  independence.  As  a 
reason  for  his  argument  that  the  insurgents  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  negotiate,  he  urged  thai  they  were  merely  rov- 
ing bands  with  no  govcmmtnt.  Though  he  could  not  agree 
10  Treat  with  thcni  at  that  time,  nor  to  precede  negotiations 
by  an  armistice  or  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  said  that  by 
following  his  program  they  could  "have  their  liberty  without 
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firing  anotlicr  sliot."  "It  is  only  neccssarj'  for  tlie  Cubans," 
said  hf,  "to  accept  tht-  assurances  of  the  United  States, 
given  on  the  failh  of  Spain,  that  they  may  have  their  inde- 
pendence by  laying  down  arms,  electing  their  deputies,  and 
declaring  their  wish  to  be  free."  Prim  did  not  doubt  tiiat 
the  Cuban  would  eventually  be  free;  he  recognized  the 
manifest  tendency  of  events  in  America  and  the  inevitable 
Icrmination  of  all  colonial  relations  as  soon  as  those  colonies 
should  he  prepared  for  autonomy;  but  lie  stated  that  Spain 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  make  concession  for  the  indeiRti- 
dence  of  a  district  with  no  ports  nor  ships  nor  army,  while 
such  district  should  remain  in  hostility  to  the  Govcrnmcni. 

Gcntral  Sickles  was  impressed  with  the  tone  of  the  Span- 
ish Cabinet  and  niated  that  it  was  so  manifestly  conciliatory, 
and  "so  apparently  earnest  for  complete  accord  with  the 
Vnited  States,"  that  he  saw  no  occasion  for  intimating  that 
the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights  would  logically  follow 
in  case  Spain  refused  to  accept  the  proposition  of  his  gov- 
ernment. He  did  not  desire  to  excite  any  just  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  government  or  the  people. 

Considerable  newspaper  discussion  followctl  the  negotia- 
tions at  Madrid.  The  London  Times  discovered  that  the 
reports  that  Sickles  had  made  overtures  for  the  sale  of  Cuba 
were  "up  to  a  recent  dale  unfounded."  It  stated  that  there 
were  obvious  reasons  why  the  American  Crovemmcnt  might 
not  desire  to  annex  Cuba  at  that  time,  but  would  prefer  to 
sec  it  in  3  transition  state  of  independence.  The  neutrality 
of  Cuba  guaranteed  by  England,  France  and  ihe  United 
States  was  suggested  in  some  of  the  journals,  but  it  was  seen 
that  such  a  proposition  was  not  likely  to  materialize.  A 
French  diplomat  was  reported  to  have  said  that  times  had 
tnuch  changed  since  the  days  when  the  mere  mention  of  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  Slates  would  have  con- 
vulsed Downing  Street  and  the  Aftairts  Etrangcres.  Neither 
England  nor  France  seemed  disposed  to  stir  a  finger  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer.     Russia  seemed  to  desire  the  settlement 
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of  (he  Cuban  question  agreeably  to  ihc  United  States.  Tb« 
Frencli  oiinister  to  Spain  hoped  that  the  Cubans  woold 
receive  qualified  autonomy  like  Canada,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  time  was  not  far  disunt  when  tJiey  would 
become  independent.  He  hoped  the  United  States  would 
interfere  to  stop  the  war.  Ailiclcs  in  La  Putrid  and  La 
France,  serai- ministerial  papers,  considered  that  tlic  insur- 
rection in  Cuba  wi$  likely  to  be  successful.  La  France  said ; 
"It  is  no  use  to  delude  ourselves,  for  Cuba  is  lost  to  Spain  ;" 
and  it  suggested  that  Spain  should  yield  the  independence 
of  the  island  for  an  equivalent  to  be  paid  by  tlie  assiimptiofl 
of  a  portion  of  tJie  public  debt  of  Spain,  the  indeptmdence 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  including  the  United 
Stales.  In  Spain,  while  some  of  the  monarchical  organs 
were  apparently  making  efforts  to  provoke  a  misunderstand- 
ing with  the  United  States,  republican  onjans  were  gen- 
crally  friendly  and  deprecated  any  interruption  of  amicable 
relations.  Several  Spanish  papers  went  so  far  as  to  speak 
decidedly  in  favor  of  a  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
for  a  fair  equivalent,  mentioning  the  usual  rcser\ation  that 
the  insurrection  should  first  be  terminated.  It  began  to 
appear  that  Spanish  opinion  might  be  conciliated  in  favor  of 
independence  in  case  some  reciprocal  commercial  advantage 
could  be  obtained.  There  appeared  to  be  less  susceptibility 
to  the  idea  of  transfer  than  to  the  concession  of  indepen- 
dence. There  %vas  a  general  impression  that  the  persons 
and  property  of  Spaniards  would  not  be  safe  under  Cuban 
control.  The  newspaper  discussion  in  favor  of  cession  may 
possibly  have  been  stimulated  by  the  agents  of  Ameriam 
parties  who  had  undertaken  to  secure  the  purchase  of  Cuba 
from  Spain  as  a  private  enterprise. 

Spnin  .«;tiil  rcpdieil  the  idea  of  giving  up  Cuba,  especially 
ro  long  as  it  remained  in  rebellion.  She  did  not  forget  her 
past  glory  and  she  had  lost  none  of  her  self-esteem  based 
on  former  exploits.  Her  honor  was  more  than  religion: 
it  was  superstition.  She  would  have  grieved  more  at  shame 
than  from  any  pecuniary  loss  by  the  transfer  of  Cuba. 
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Spanish  writer  iii  Paris,  while  admiltiiig  that  Cuba  liad  long 
been  a  niilch-cow  for  needy  Spaiiisli  govcmments,  while  the 
honest  Cuban  laborer  bad  toiled  under  the  hot  Cuban  sun, 
was  yet  not  willing  to  sec  Cuba  given  up.  He  said  that  its 
loss  would  b«  the  utttr  ruin  of  Spain,  causing  her  to  auk 
into  a  fourth-rate  power. 

Spain  would  not  accept  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  oil  a  basis  which  tin;  latter  believed  would  be  accepted 
by  Cuba.  The  conditions  which  the  Spanish  Government 
offered  were  considered  incompatililc  with  any  practical 
negotiation.  The  United  States  could  not  ask  Cuba  to  lay 
down  her  arms  unless  the  Spanish  volunteers  should  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same.  Mr.  Sickles  informed  Silvcla, 
on  September  3,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  Spanish 
ministry,  seeing  the  growth  of  self-government  in  America, 
would  do  well  to  anticipate  events.  France  h3d  once 
replenished  her  treasury  by  the  sale  of  Louisiana,  and 
relieved  herself  of  the  burden  of  distant  possessions;  and 
England  had  granted  self-government  to  Canada;  why 
should  Spain  not  adopt  a  similar  course  of  wise  foresight 
regarding  Cuba?  There  were  extravagant  rumors  after 
September  ^.  indicating  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  belligerency  if  her  offices  were  not 
accepted.  There  was  an  immediate  fall  in  Spanish  funds. 
Bcccrra,  Minister  of  State,  ad  interim,  held  firmly  to  the 
policy  which  Iiad  Iieen  previously  outlined,  though  he  agreed 
with  the  views  of  General  Prim,  He  said  that  slavery  was 
purely  a  domestic  iguestioti  and  not  one  for  mediation;  lliat 
the  committee  of  the  Cortes  had  voted  that  the  independence 
of  Cuba  was  inadmissible  as  the  basis  of  negotiation,  and 
that  no  Spanish  territory-  could  be  constitutionally  alienated 
except  by  consent  of  the  Cortes, 

Mr.  Fish  especially  objected  that  the  plebicite  was  imprac- 
ticable— that  the  popular  vote  could  not,  at  that  time,  he  an 
indication  of  the  popular  will.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
rumors  that  Spain  was  about  to  send  more  troops  to  Cuba. 
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New  causes  of  irriuiion  had  also  arisen.    On  Aug^ist  aij 
Plumb  informed  Fisli  of  tlie  raurtlcr  of  twenty  proi 
citizens  in  Santia^i.     On  the  27lh  lie  gave  infoniialion  that" 
the  insurgents  had  resolved  u)>on  3  (!:encral  dcdtrui.-tiou 
the  property,  and  cRpecially  of  the  stifpr  estates.     By  this,! 
was  seen  thai  much  loss  would  be  entailed  on  the  American" 
citizens.     In  Atq^st  there  lind  also  been  a  decree  by  Cut 
authorities,  autliorizing  the  seizure  of  the  eMates  of 
pected  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion.     Much   American 
property  was  confiscated.     Sickles  protested,  and  the  cslat 
were  released  by  Spanish  decree,  but  tlie  Cuban  autljoritil 
did  not  act  promptly.    About  the  beginning:  of  September. 
the  American  Government,  at   the   request  of  Peru.  Iiad 
detained  gunboats  which  were  being  built  in  New  York  for 
Spain  to  use  against  Cuba.     The  boats  were  seized  on  the 
pretext  that  they  were  intended  for  use  against  Peru,  but 
Spain  denied  that  she  was  any  longer  at  war  with  Peru,  and 
said  that  Peru  knew  tliat  not  another  shot  would  be  fired. 
Hostilities  had  ceased,  but  Spain  refused  to  sign  a  treaty. 
Mr.  necrrra,  in  remonstrating  against  tlie  detention  of  the 
gunboats,  referred  to  the  long  friendshiji  wfiidi  had  cxisi 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  since  1778;  and 
informed  Sickles  that  he  desired  President  Grant  to  influence 
the  Cuban  refugees  to  secure  a  less  savage  character  to  the 
war.  but  that  the  gunboaLt  were  intended  to  act  neitlier 
again.";!  Peru  nor  Cuba.     lie  said  that  they  were  intended, 
to  defend  the  coast  against  the  aggressions  of  liltbusters  >n^^| 
pirates.     The  New  York  Times  Ktated  that  it  was  the  dutv^^ 
of  the  -American  Government  eitlier  to  forljid  the  Sp.inis 
vessels  to  leave  the  harbor,  or  to  declare  the  contending  pa 
ties  belligerents — (hat  it  was  not  seemly  for  our  republic 
to  hold  the  hands  of  a  struggling  people   while   a   irans- 
Atlantic  power  was  beating  them  with  weapons  supplied  by 
our  artisans.    The  Government  did  not  immediately  rcleaae 
the  vessels,  but  the  subject  was  under  consideration  until 
Spain  was  induced  to  sigTi  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Peru. 
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The  purport  of  the  negotiations  at  Madrid  had  leaked  out-' 
It  seciDcd  that  tlic  offer  of  mediation  had  at  least  been  made 
known  to  the  Frcncli  Government.  About  the  middle  of 
Seplenibcr  tlic  rect-ption  pivcn  by  the  Emperor  at  Paris  la 
Prim  and  Silvtla,  and  to  the  liriliah  secretary  of  foreign 
adairs,  caused  many  comments.  Ic  was  stated  that  the 
Cutum  question  and  the  action  of  the  United  Slates  were  the 
t<^ics  of  consideration,  liuc  Becerra  declared  tliat  tlie 
nimor  concerning  the  negotiation  with  other  powers  in 
regard  to  the  American  proposition  was  false.  He  stated 
lliai  Spain  would  not  negotiate  with  any  power  as  to  her 
internal  {lolicy.  On  September  t6,  Becerra  formally  notiBed 
Sickles  that  the  cuniniittec  of  tlic  Cortes  had  decided  to 
Oppose  treating  with  any  power  concerning  Cuba,  but  he 
stated  that  the  Cubans  could  have  peace  if  they  would  ask 
for  it.  He  asked  Mr.  Sickles  to  get  authority  to  withdraw 
his  note,  in  order  that  Spain  might  be  enabled  to  act  freely 
in  her  policy  of  moderation,  without  accusations  of  yielding 
to  foreign  pressure.  Two  days  later,  according  to  the 
London  Times,  a  telegram  from  I'aris  advised  Prim  to 
accede  to  the  representations  of  the  United  States,  follow 
the  French  example  in  Mexico,  and  "rehnquish  Cuba  when 
they  can  and  before  they  must."  But  if  such  a  telegram 
was  ever  sent,  it  was  evident  that  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  Spain  was  afraid  to  act  upon  it. 

Sickles  was  instructed  to  withdraw  the  tender  of  tlie 
United  States,  in  case  Spain  did  not  accept  it,  and  he  \vas 
informed  that  the  recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency  would 
only  occur  in  case  of  necessity.  The  offer  of  g<Mid  offices  was 

once  withdrawn,  but  not  without  the  assurance  of  Spain 
that  they  "might  slill  avail  fnr  the  object  t<»  which  they  had 
been  addressed."  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  tlie 


'General  Sickles  stfltes  thxt  the  pufport  of  the  nesotiations  were 
<1ieclo6cd  by  ntccrra  who  was  hostile  to  ihp  American  policy  of  medi- 
ntion.  Becerra  waf  tcni|>orarily  acting  as  Minister  of  Siaic  itiirins 
the  absence  ot  Silvela  witli  Prim  who  was  takinic  the  Vichy  waters 
in  France. 
25 
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n^;otiation  h&d  not  been  the  indepcndeacj-  of  Cuba  so  much 
as  the  preliminaries.  Many  rears  afterwards,  Seiior  Cas- 
tclar  said  that  Sickles  proposed  lo  buy  Cuba.  SicJcles 
denied  tlie  statement.  Tlte  latter  thought,  however,  that  H 
President  Grant  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry.  Prim  would 
have  agreed  to  Cuban  independence. 

Roberts  believed  that  tlic  President  had  resolved,  early  ia 
September,  to  recognise  the  insnrgents  as  belligerents.  As 
the  negotiations  at  Madrid  drew  to  a  close  he  concluded  to 
sound  the  Government  at  Washington.  In  a  note  to  Fish 
on  September  ift  he  described  the  condition  of  the  insurgents 
and  quoted  both  Sumner  and  Dana  lo  sliow  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  recognition.  Referring  to  the  pohc)*  of  Spain 
in  1861,  lie  said  it  was  necessitated  by  geographical  condi- 
tions. He  complained  of  the  malcontent  Cubans  in  tlic 
United  States  who  were  enlisting  men  without  interference, 
and  of  Cuban  emniissaries  who  had  boasted  o(  private  offi- 
cial information.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Secretary  Fish  no 
reply  was  sent  to  Roberts  until  October  13,  when  he  was 
informed  that  no  intention  to  grant  belligerent  rights  had 
been  readied.  Fish  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  rather 
early  for  Spain  to  concede  belligerency  to  the  Confederacy 
sixty-six  days  after  tltc  bloodless  assault  upon  Sumter  in 
1861,  but  he  recognized  the  weight  of  Roberts'  ailment  as 
to  geographical  position.  He  quoted  Kiquelmc  to  prove  that 
foreign  intervention  in  Cuba  might  be  made  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  He  stated  that  the  existing  character  of  the 
war  coutd  not  I>c  indefinitely  prolonged;  the  United  Slates 
had  acted  according  to  her  long- established  policy,  but  she 
reserved  the  right  to  guide  her  future  course  according  to 
future  exigencies.  Spain  had  hastened  to  recognize  the 
Maximilian  eovernmcnt  in  Mexico,  and  Mexico  in  return 
had  promptly  recognized  Cuba.  Peru  and  other  South 
American  states  had  also  recognized  Cuban  belligerency,  and 
the  Cubans  were  urging  the  Uniteil  States  to  follow  ihdr 
example.    An  American  writer  who  saw  that  the  fate  of 
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Cuba  rested  with  iho  United  States,  estimated  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  favored  her  recognition  ;  he  urged  that 
the  exclusion  of  Spain  from  thit  island,  with  its  command- 
ing position  in  the  West  Indies,  should  be  tlie  deter- 
mined poIic>'  of  the  American  Government,  and  lie  insisted 
that  there  never  was  a  case  which  appealed  more  earn- 
estly for  the  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  lie 
said  that  its  independence  or  annexation  should  be 
secured  before  it  should  become  utterly  desolated.  Charles 
Sumner,  in  a  speech  before  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention at  Worcester.  Mass.,  on  September  22,  stated  that 
the  true  rule  for  America  was  non-interveutioii — except  in 
way  of  good  offices;  he  said  that  wc  could  not 
lize  the  Cubans  by  international  law,  and  Uiat  we 
could  never  recognize  them  anyhow  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  human  beings  in  slaverj'.  But  he  saw  that  the 
island  where  Columbus  slept  was  fast  becoming  a  desert; 
and  he  felt  tliat  the  historic  monarchy  whose  empire  had 
once  eiKircled  tlic  globe  could  not  close  her  eyes  to  the  les- 
sons of  history  as  stated  by  Turgot — that  "colonics  are  hke 
ripe  fruits  which  hold  to  the  tree  only  until  their  majority," 
"In  the  interest  of  botti  parties  •  *  and  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  the  contest  should  be  closed,"  said  Sutnner. 
"Cuba  musi  be  saved  from  its  bloody  delirium,  or  little  will 
be  left  for  tlie  fin-al  conquerors  *  *  Spanish  power  on  this 
island  is  an  anachronism.  The  day  of  European  colonies 
'has  passcd^ — at  least  in  this  hemisphere."  The  .Yali'oji  stated 
.that  much  of  the  talk  about  American  sympathy  was  exag- 
gerated^— that  it  had  never  been  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  be  in  a  hurry  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
insurgents.  It  was  phin  th.it  a  few  men  could  not  get  to  the 
mountains  and  make  a  nation.  The  Ne^v  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  said  that  except  for  the  damage  which  would 
rcsuh  to  the  American  position  on  the  Alabama  (|ucstion 
the  American  Government  would  accord  l)clligerent  rights 
to  the  Cubans  without  waiting  to  follow  other  nations  with 
far-off  steps;  but  the  American  policy  was  determined  by 
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Uk  prbciplcs  of  international  law,  and  not  by  the  Alabama 
cloud- 
After  the  refusal  to  accept  mediation,  the  Spanish  Goveni- 
ment  gave  assurance  tliat  orders  would  be  issued  to  prevent 
a  re]>ctition  of  the  barbarities  which  had  occurred  under 
the  generals  in  Cuba.  Prim,  however,  in  a  note  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  cauliousty. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  volunteers  ^vould  be  di.sl>aTKlcd  as 
soon  as  hostilities  should  cease;  that  scandalous  execu- 
tions would  be  stopped ;  that  slaver>'  would  be  ab<^ished ; 
and  tliat  lil>eral  reforms  would  be  granted  without  waiting 
for  the  termination  of  the  war.  Information  from  Cuba 
did  not  agree  with  the  information  from  Madrid.  Plumb 
did  not  think  that  it  was  practicable  to  secure  a  disarma- 
ment of  the  volunteers,  whom  the  government  feared  to 
displease.  He  said  that  tlie  rulers  in  Cuba  wished  well  to 
the  island,  and  desired  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  but  tlut 
there  was  a  general  opinion  that  "abolition"  should  be  grad- 
ual. In  October,  a  decree  of  the  governor-general  con- 
cerning passenger  vessels  met  the  remansirancc-  of  Mr. 
Plumb,  who  was  successful  in  securing  a  modification.  The 
condition  of  ihc  insurgents  had  not  imprm'cd,  and  by  tlicir 
jKjlJLy  of  inciting  the  negroes  to  bum  the  estates  and  cane- 
ficlds  tliey  soon  lessened  their  chances  of  getting  recogni- 
tion. On  November  3.  the  London  Times  stated  that  Cuba 
had  given  up  hope  of  recognition.  A  recognition  by  the 
United  States  would,  perhaps,  have  led  to  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Spain,  and  to  many  Spanish  depredations  on 
American  commerce  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba.  It  was 
reported  that  the  Spanish  minister  at  Berlin  had  suggested 
to  Bismarck  that  the  Spanish  Cabinet  would  entertain  a 
proposition  for  the  cession  of  Cuba,  but  this  was  probably 
only  an  attempt  to  gain  time  by  overtures.  It  is  not  likely 
that  even  Prim  would  have  entered  into  negotiations  while 
the  fight  was  undecided ;  even  he  did  not  dare  to  adopt  any 
other  plan  except  that  of  inducing  the  insurgents  to  lay 
down  their  anng  and  trust  to  the  ultimate  success  of  negotia- 
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lions  for  their  independence.  IVim  continued  favorable 
to  CuPan  independence,  but  wlien  Roberts  informed  htm 
Grant  had  resolved  upon  a  recognition  of  the  insurgents  in 
September,  he  said  that  the  United  States  had  prccipitatisj 
llie  question  of  independence  before  Spain  was  prepared  for 
!It.  Claiming  that  Spain  was  able  to  do  nothing,  he  said: 
"Let  us  wait  and  sec  what  Congress  will  do." 

In  the  meantime  it  was  deemed  wise  to  assure  General 

Sickles  tliat  the  future  program  of  tlie  Spanish  Government 

H  would  be  to  make  baste  as  fast  as  possible.    At  a  Sunday 

™  dinner,  in  November,  Rivei-o,    President    of    Uie    Cones, 

Martos,   the   Secretary   of  the   Colonies,   and    Becerra  all 

(assured  him  of  this  policy,  and  of  the  frieiidlj'  feeling  toward 
tlie  United  States.  Rivcro  said  that  he  had  favored  the 
Union  cause  in  America,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  Spain 
and  the  United  States  become  allies.  He  stated  that  the 
Cuban  question  would  be  settled  on  tlie  basis  of  sclf-govcm- 
nient  and  commercial  reciprocity  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
ended ;  and  that  the  United  States  would  be  of  assistance 
by  sAvis-mg  Cuba  to  confide  in  the  Spanish  Goveniment. 
Martos  referred  to  tlic  common  interests  of  Spain  and  the 

> "United  States  in  Cuba,  and  said  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  extend  free  institutions  to  the  island. 
He  staled  that   when   the  existing  govcmmciit   made   its 
debut,  it  sent  General  Dulce  to  Cuba  with  instructions  to 
make  the  large.st  conrcssions;  hut  be   said  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Cuba  did  not  want  liberty,  but  independence, 
Band  that  .Spain  could  not  yield  that  to  force.     He  declared 
^Kthat  the  Cubans  had  been  granted  lilierty  of  the  press,  and 
^^that  they  had  used  it  against  the  government;  that  their 
right  to  hold  public  meetings  had  been  recogrnized.  and  that 
they  had  employed  it  to  despoil   Spain  of  her  territnrj-. 
Becerra  admitted  that  the  Culians  were  better  prepared  for 
free  instilution.t  than  was.  the  average  population  of  Spain, 
and.  like  Marios,  he  favored  the  largest  Iil>erties  for  Cuba 
fonder  the  constitution.    He  assured  Mr.  Sickles  that  Spain 
iras  no  longer  controlled  by  the  reactionary  and  antiquated 
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ideas  of  the  Bourbons.  In  Novcntber,  it  was  announccti 
that  no  relomis  for  Cuba  would  be  broughl  (onvanl  until^i 
the  hostile  bands  had  lte«n  dis])crsed,  but  the  govemnienl^l 
program  for  Porto  Rico  was  to  include  local  govemineo^^ 
free  press,  impariial  suffrage,  the  alioliiion  of  slavcrj*,  ami 
equal  civil  and  political  rights  williout  distinction  of  color. 
It  was  proposed  to  extend  these  to  Cuba  whenever  hostili- 
ties should  cease.  When  Congress  met  in  December,  Grant, 
in  his  message,  stated  itiat  the  oonditioas  in  Cuba  did  not 
justify  a  recognition  of  belligerency— ttte  contest  was  not 
yet  a  war  in  the  sense  of  international  law.  He  recogniied 
(hat  the  people  sympathized  with  those  who  were  struggling 
for  self'govemmenl ;  but  lie  advocated  that  it  was  not  honor- 
able to  force  our  views  upon  unwilling  nations,  or  to  talce 
an  interested  part  in  foreign  quarrels  without  invitation. 
The  t-Tniled  States  had  opened  her  doors  to  the  (^>pressed 
of  all  natioiu.  but  she  proposed  to  deal  witli  tJie  qtMStioa 
of  neutrality  and  belligerency  according  to  strict  jtutiee 
and  law.  She  had  executed  her  neutrality  laws  according 
to  tills  policy.  Grant  said:  "The  United  States  has  no 
disposition  to  interfere  with  the  existing  relations  of  Spain 
to  her  colonial  possessions  in  this  continent.  They  believe 
that  ill  due  time  Spain  and  other  European  powers  will  find 
their  interest  in  terminating  those  relations,  and  establishing 
their  present  dependencies  a»  independent  powers — mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations.  These  dependendea  are  no 
longer  regarded  as  subject  to  transfer  from  one  Europes 
power  to  another." 

For  several  weeks  after  Congress  met  the  attitude  of 
Government  remained  in  doubt,  amidst  the  shifting  of  the 
scenes  and  the  play  of  alternating  forces  and  (pinions.  Bt« 
the  eye  of  the  pilot  was  discerning  and  the  hand  at  the 
helm  was  ready.  On  December  i6,  the  Attorn  ey-General 
decided  that  it  was  not  proper  to  cause  a  libel  to  be  filed 
against  the  Spanish  gunboats  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
fitted  out  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  sub- 
jects, citizens  or  property  of  a  colony,  district  or  people 
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claiming  to  be  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  The  Government  acted 
upoo  tlie  advice  and  decided  to  release  tlic  vessels.  It  was 
itiiiniatcd  even  on  tlic  tloor  oi  the  Senate  that  the  action  of 
Secretary  Fisli  in  regard  to  tlie  vessels  was  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  his  son-in-law,  Sidney  Webster,  had  been 
engaged  as  an  attorney  for  the  Spanish  Government,  though 
the  Senator  who  made  the  intimation  afterwards  retracted 
it.  Carpenter,  in  the  Senate,  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
thirty  gunboats  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  tit!  the 
Cuban  trouble  was  over;  but  they  were  released,  and  were 
a  great  help  to  Spain  in  guarding  the  Cuban  coasts.  The 
bonds  of  the  Cuban  republic  soon  sank  to  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Fenians  and  the  defunct  Confederacy.  I'he 
London  Times'  correspondent  staled  that  Spain  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  tlie  course  of  the  American  Govenirnent 
on  the  Cuban  question.  The  vigilance  of  law  officers  had 
paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Junta  to  send  aid  from  Ameri- 
can ports.  It  was  said  that  Sumner  inspired  this  policy. 
There  had  been  many  petition*  presented  to  Congress  in 
favor  of  granting  belligerent  rights,  but  in  a  debate  in  the 
Senate  on  a  resolution  offered  by  Carpenter,  Sumner  made  a 
strong  speech  in  opposition,  and  Uic  attempt  to  secure  recog- 
nition failed.  The  House  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Sickles 
correspondence,  but  the  State  Department  decided  not  to 
furnish  it  at  that  time.  On  December  20,  however,  the 
President  gave  the  Senate  118  pages  of  information  as  to 
the  prc^css  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba.  There  was  an 
impression  at  Madrid  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
year  that  Grant  was  on  the  eve  of  recognizing  the  insur- 
gents. La  Potitica,  the  organ  of  the  Union  Hberals,  stated 
that  a  note  had  been  sent  to  the  Spanish  Government 
announcing  this  policy.  The  hnparcial  and  the  Epocha 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  report.  Much  anxiety  was 
felt  as  to  the  eflfect  in  the  United  States  of  a  failure  of  the 
Spanish  campai^'n  in  Cuba.  Despondency  was  visible  in 
bttstncss  circles  in  Madrid,  but  the  employment  by  the 
Cuban  Junta  of  persons  to  go  in  armed  bands,  which  was 
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a  fUgrant  violation  of  the  law  of  tfa«  United  States,  led  to  a^ 
diminution  of  sympathy  in  the  executive  department  of  the 
American  Govemmeni,  and  for  a  time  caused  public  interest 
in  the  Cuban  struggle  to  decrease. 

The  ITnitcd  States  still  held  hcrsdf  free  to  act,  but  decided 
for  the  prt-scnt  to  urge  the  <iuestion  of  the  abolition  of 
slaver)*  and  of  reforms  in  Cuba.  It  became  more  apparent 
every  day  that  this  was  necessary  to  end  the  strife.  [( 
appears  tliat  such  measures  might  have  tended  to  throw 
Cuba  an<l  Porto  Rico  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
but  Great  Britain  heartily  co-operated  in  favoring^  them. 
It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Layard.  the  British  minister  at 
Madrid,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Morct,  undertook  negotia- 
tions for  the  pacification  of  Cuba.  When  Larard  proposed 
co-operation  to  Sickles,  the  latter  avoided  any  cxprcssioa 
which  might  indicate  a  disposition  of  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  co-operaiion  with  England  in  questions  con- 
cerning Cuba.  These  negotiations  were  continued  in  con- 
cert with  the  United  States  at  Washington  on  the  basis  ofs 
emancipation  and  reform.  ^| 

In  March,  the  Spanish  journals  opened  a  general  discus* 
sion  of  the  Cuban  question.  This  was  probably  due  to  the 
belief  that  Prim  desired  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  it  in 
order  that  he  might  feel  tlie  public  pulse.  The  minority 
the  journals  advocated  a  new  policy.  One  ministerial  paj 
and  several  republican  papers  favored  cession  to  the  Unite 
States  for  commercial  advantages  and  an  equivalent 
money.  It  was  reported  iliat  the  Minister  of  State  expr 
himself  favorable  to  a  cession  directly  to  the  United  Stated 
Prim  still  professed  to  hold  his  former  views,  but  intimated 
that  if  immediate  independence  be  commended  to  tjie  gov- 
ernment by  the  opposition,  it  would  be  seriously  considered. 
On  March  12,  Vildosola,  in  the  Cortes,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Pre«dtnt  of  the  Council  to  a  reported  converiatlon 
of  Senator  Sumner  witli  the  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
paper,  in  which  the  Senator  had  said  that  a  proposition  from 
General  Prim  for  the  sale  of  Cuba  had  been  lying 
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d«k  since  the  previous  Ma}'.  Vitdosola  asked  whether  this 
propoeitiol)  was  in  any  way  connected  u-ith  the  new  point 
of  viwv  taken  by  some  of  the  Spanish  papers.  Prim  dented 
that  he  had  ever  proposed  sale,  and  that  the  Ciovcmmpnt 
bad  no  mimatcrial  papers,  and  pronounced  the  report  to  be 
an  invention.  On  March  17,  Navarro  y  Rodrigo,  a  Union 
litieral.  in  the  Cortci,  denounced  the  discussion  of  a  cession 

tof  Cuba  by  sonic  of  the  Spanish  papers,  and  said  that  the 
(Cortes  should  announce  to  the  world  that.  "While  there  arc 
Spaniards  in  Spain  the  banner  of  Castile  shall  not  be  struck 
or  furled  on  the  battlements  of  Morro."  Bccerra,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Colonies,  asked  ihe  Cortes  to  adopt  the  propo- 
sition tliat  if  Spain  could  not  triumph  in  Cuba  she  (.-ould 
^ct  so  that  lier  descendants  could  he  able  to  say:  "Here 
tSpaiii  was  vanquished,  but  her  honor  was  never  tarnished." 
He  said:  "All  who  feel  Spanish  blood  in  tlieir  veins  are 
agreed  upon  preservinfjthc  integrity  of  the  country,  bearing, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  provinces  l)eyond  the  sea,  the  reforms 
which  civilization  demands."  He  suggested,  however,  that 
under  tlie  existing  libera!  government,  newspapers  sliould 
be  allowed  to  talk,  even  if  they  uttered  extravagant  opinions. 
^Evcn  strong  refomis  did  not  frighten  him  as  tliey  did  "those 
Hitortoises  that  never  move."  The  principal  argiunents  of 
y^the  journals  wliich  thought  it  an  opportune  moment  to 
(jpen  negotiations  with  the  United  States  upon  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Cuban  question  by  cession,  were  as  follows: 
(i)  Spain  was  satisfied  that  the  power  of  the  insurrection 
H«as  nearly  broken.  (2)  The  Cortes  and  Congress  were 
^^both  in  session,  and  whatever  advantages  might  accrue  to 
Spain  could  he  realized  without  delay.  (3)  The  American 
Government  had  a  large  surplus  in  the  trcasurj',  and  Spain 
with  a  treasury  which  could  not  meet  needed  expenditures 
could  advantageously  use  the  American  surplus  in  the  devel- 
opment of  interral  industry.  (4)  Spain  wouUl  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassing  questions  of  colonial  reform.  If 
Spain  held  Cuba  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  the  limits 
which  might  arise  from  the  agitation  of  reforms;  the  Femn- 
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sularti  were  liable  to  oppose  any  measures  which  were  broad 
enou{^  to  reconcile  the  Creoles.  (5)  It  v.'^s  doubtfol 
whether  the  American  Congress  would  depart  from  her  ira- 
ditsonal  policy  against  the  acqtiisition  of  colonies  or  the 
annexation  of  insular  states;  she  could  desire  no  acquisitio^H 
more  than  Cuba;  she  had  often  refused  the  Sandvricli 
Islands,  and  treaties  for  the  aiuK-xatiun  of  San  Domingo  and 
tlie  purchase  of  St.  Tlicmas  were  still  pendii^ ;  ccosidering 
the  growing-  indifference  of  the  United  States  to  obtaining 
forei^i  territory,  it  was  likely  thai  if  the  dtrci*ion  of  the 
Senate  should  be  against  the  pending  treaties,  it  would 
defeat  any  subsequent  offer  10  cede  Cuba. 

In  the  litler  part  of  March,  1870,  there  was  a  ruptnre 
in  the  Spanish  coalition  ministry  on  the  question  of  selling 
the  bonds  deposited  to  the  credit  of  those  who  had  lew 
money  to  the  Government.  The  Unioji  liberals  in  the 
Cabinet  resigned,  and  a  radical  administration  was  formed. 
General  Prim  still  retained  his  itifluence.  After  the  minis- 
try had  performed  its  usual  g> rations,  it  ^vas  ihouglu 
that  there  mi^t  be  a  slight  chance  of  colonial  refortn. 
Spain  had  made  some  gains  in  the  Cuban  struggle,  but  she 
now  came  around  to  tlic  opinion  advanced  by  Fish  the  pre- 
vious August,  that  the  offer  of  a  plebiteilum  was  imprac- 
ticable. Soon  after  the  new  ministry  was  organized,  advice 
from  Cuba  was  not  very  favorable.  More  troops  were 
asked  for,  and  Prim  said  that  Spain  could  not  endure  tlie 
drain  of  blood.  It  was  reported  that  the  peninsular  party 
in  Cuba  was  disaffected  toward  the  revolutionary  regime  in 
Spain.  It  was  hard  to  enlist  troops  for  tlie  army  by  con- 
scription in  Spain.  Demonstrations  all  over  the  country 
opposed  "This  lottery  of  servitude  and  death."  The  expedi- 
ency of  opening  negotiations  witli  th?  United  States  r^ard- 
ing  Cuba  became  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  ante-room 
of  the  Cortes,  The  American  Govcniinent  was  anxious 
to  see  Cuba  paciBed,  and  the  slaves  free,  but,  of  course,  since 
the  Tejt.-ciion  of  its  (food  offices,  could  not  again  initiate 
such  a  movement.    No  new  offer  vras  made  by  Spain. 
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The  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  togetlier  with  the 
siltitiide  of  the  Cuban  authorities,  caused  delays  in  tlie  trans- 
action of  business  by  the  Spanisli  Cabinet.  Tlie  Coloml 
Lloyd  Aspinivall,  an  American  vesse!,  had  been  captured  fty 
the  Cuban  authorities  and  detained  for  nearly  four  months. 
The  United  States  Governinem  asked  its  release,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  going  on  an  errand  with  official  des- 
patches. On  April  9,  Sagasta,  who  had  become  minister 
of  state,  sent  orders  to  the  captain-general  to  have  the  ves- 
sel released.  The  local  authorities  in  Cuba  had  akcady 
pUiced  the  matter  before  the  courts,  and  decided  not  to  take 
it  from  their  hands.  After  considerable  delay  and  discus- 
sion over  the  case^  Sickles,  who  had  become  tired  of  procras- 
tination and  promises,  urged  immediate  action.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  United  States  and  the  resistance  of  the  Cuban 
^■authorities  left  the  Spanish  Government  between  two  fires, 
^^but  by  May  5  the  Aspinwali  was  finally  released.' 

The  condition  of  the  insurgents  had  not  improved,  and  the 
^Hnsurrcction  showed  no  signs  of  advance.     Bands  oE  poorly 
^^^med   men,  with  no  concentration,  roamed   throuffh   the 
^Rhtods    and    sparsely -populated    districts,    attacking    from 
ambush,  and  burning  the  property'  of  those  who  did  not 
agrc«  with  them.    But  Spain  had  been  unable  to  suppress 
-tbern;   and  climate,  disease  and  an  occasional  bullet  were 
iestroying'  her  soldiers  while  they  were  enduring  the  priva- 
tions of  a  guerilla  warfare.     Both  Spaniards  and  Cubans 
showed  a  disregard  for  human  life  and  the  rules  of  civilized 


I  'Tlic  Llay<i  As^ta'aii  iZic  came  near  involving  the  recognition  of 
■the  Ciiinn  iniurgrnU.  The  vessel  was  taken  on  \hv  hieh  seas  and 
tvrn«d  ov«r  to  a  Pme  Court,  so  called,  in  Havana,  by  which  she 
was  condemned  as  a  law-rul  pnic.  The  Unhcd  States  denied  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pri^ie  Court,  ivliich  enuKl  only  ut  in  time  of  war, 
and  decide  between  t>elligcrcnls.  Spain  not  having  rccugniicd  ihe 
insurrection  as  a  war.  stultified  herself  by  such  aclion,  pracltcally 
recognizing  the  insurgFats  a;  belligererl*.  Sickle*  pointed  out  thii 
dilemma  to  General  Prim  and  he  promptly  released  the  vcsecl,  pay- 
ing damages  for  her  seizure  and  deieniion. 
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warfare  Both  parties  devastated  witb  the  torch,  and  dealt 
in  rcvengcfut  decrees.  Both  parties  aroused  tlie  indigrnatioo 
of  ilic  world  by  cKCcutions  of  prisoners  without  proper 
trial.  No  civilized  people  could  sympathise  with  a  conflict 
characterized  by  so  many  barbarities  and  outrages.  The 
American  Govcmmpiil  was  kept  busy  remonstrating.  M 
Cubans  congregated  in  the  United  Staler,  at  a  safe  dtst 
from  the  Spanish  bullets,  and  endeavored  to  embroil  the 
Atncricaii  Government  in  complications  wiUi  Spain,  while 
they  were  seeking  for  recognition  of  tlie  belligerents.  Cuban 
bonds  were  issued  in  laigc  .'unoums,  and  their  payment 
made  dependent  upon  the  recognition  by  the  United  States 
of  Cuban  independence.  The  American  Government  recog- 
nized the  policy  of  the  early  fathers  as  to  neutrality,  and 
insisted  that  agents  of  foreign  govcmntents,  recognized  or 
unrcc(^uzcd,  could  not  be  permitted  to  abuse  American 
hospitality,  nor  organize  filibustering  expeditioius  from 
American  territory.  As  to  a  policy  of  recognition.  Grant 
aditered  to  the  rule  of  Monroe,  who  said  that  it  depended 
upon  a  condition  that  showed  success  to  be  probable.  In 
his  message  of  June  13,  after  reviewing  the  conditions. 
Grant  said  that  he  was  unable  to  sec  that  ttic  contest  had  the 
elements  which  were  necessary  to  constitute  a  war,  in  the 
international  sense.  The  revolutionists  held  the  centre  of 
the  island  and  the  mountains,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
standing  in  the  seaports,  where  their  flag  was  not  recognized 
by  any  great  foreign  power.  They  had  no  town  or  city, 
no  established  seat  of  government,  and  the  existence  of  their 
legislature  was  veiled  in  uncertainty.  They  had  no  com- 
merce and  no  manufactures.  Fighting,  though  fierce  and 
protracted,  was  not  enough  to  constitute  war.  It  was  seen 
that  belligerency  might  be  granted  as  a  gratuitous  demon- 
stration of  moral  support  to  the  rebellion,  but  such  a  policy 
was  not  yet  considered  to  be  necessar%'.  There  were  serious 
complications  arising  from  the  seizure  of  American  vessels, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  and  the  execution  of  .Amer- 
ican citizens.     But  the  question  of  belligerencj*  could 
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be  decided  upon  these  graunds.  It  could  not  be  dccidctl 
by  the  sympathies  or  prejudices  of  cither  party,  but  only 
upon  definite  principles  and  a£ccrtaint:d  facts. 

There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage. In  Congress,  some,  who  were  hoping  for  the  success 
of  tlie  Cuban  revolution,  intimated  that  the  message  liad, 
[been  written  by  Caleb  Cushing,  who  had  recently  been  an 
attorney  for  the  Spanish  Government,  and  who  had  also 
been  accused  of  writing  the  letters  oi  the  Spanish  minister 
to  the  American  Government,  No  evidence  appears  to  sus- 
tain these  charges.  They  were  simply  safety-valve  ebulli- 
tions of  republican  democracy.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  others  attacked  the  message  and  favored  a  policy  of 
recognition.  But  Grant's  policy  was  strongly  defended. 
Orth,  of  Indiana,  while  defending  it  in  the  House,  against 
the  arguments  of  the  oiiposition,  who  appeared  to  be  yeara- 
rng  for  annexation,  stated  that  recognition  would  retard 
the  inevitable  gravitation  of  Cuba  toward  the  United  States. 
He  did  not  favor  prematurely  hastening  the  fall  of  the  fruit; 
neither  did  he  desire  to  commit  an  act  whidi  might  cause 
us  to  blush  for  shame  in  the  future.  Concerning  the  destiny 
of  American  territory,  he  said:  "To  my  mind  the  future 
relations  of  this  government  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent and  tlie  adjacent  islands  of  the  ocean  arc  as  clear  as  Ihc 
sunbeams  dancing  *  *"  on  the  dome  of  this  be<Ltuifu1  Capi- 
tol. European  governments.  European  policy,  and  European 
power  will  soon  cease  Jo  exist  in  all  the  vast  domain  that 
stretches  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Equator;  and  through- 
out all  that  entire  region  yonder  flag  shall  float,  and  under 
it,  all  human  beings  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free  govern- 
ment." John  A,  I^gan  favored  recognition.  He  said  that 
some  gentleman  who  opposed  it  did  so  because  New  York 
parties  had  sent  an  agent  to  Madrid  to  endeavor  to  make 
a  bargain  with  Prim  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  in  order  to 
Imake  large  sums  of  money  and  increase  the  power  and 
I  influence  of  a  few  individuals.    He  said  the  Cubans  did 
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not  desire  annexation,  but  that  they  wanted  to  be  and 
ought  to  be  free  ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  House  not  to 
allow  the  scheme  of  the  New  York  individuals  to  be  carried 
out- 

The  condition  of  Cub*  was  the  subject  of  inquiry  io  Ifae 
British  Parliament.  On  May  9,  Gilpin,  in  the  Conunoas. 
asked  wlicther  it  was  not  well  for  England  to  seek  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  to  stop  the  boirors  on  tlie  island. 
Otway,  the  Under-Secretary  of  Stale,  replied  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  had  been  called  to  the  condition  of 
aJtairs.  but  that  Spain  liad  claimed  to  be  able  10  end  the 
insurrection.  He  stated  that  intervention  by  tiie  Elnglislt 
Government  would  be  difficult,  but  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  such  work  in 
case  the  occasion  should  arrive.  The  discussion  in  the 
British  Commons  became  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes  on  May  21.  Soler  asked  one  of  the  minis- 
ters whether  It  was  true  that  England  liad  come  to  some 
understanding  with  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  horrors 
in  Cuba.  The  minister  replied  that  he  had  no  official  notifi- 
cation, but  he  statetl  that  a  remark  in  the  American  Congress 
as  to  the  Spanish  atrcxutics  in  Cuba  had  recently  caused  the 
captain -general  to  send  a  note  to  the  .-\merican  Government 
inviting  American  commissioners  to  accompany  the  Spanish 
colimms  in  order  that  they  might  see  how  Spain  made  war. 
On  June  16,  a  resolution,  by  ^^r.  Bingham,  looking  toward 
co-operative  intervention,  to*securc  observance  of  recog- 
nized laws  of  war,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  July  25,  in  the  Britisli  Commons,  M'l-arcn  asked  the 
Under-Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  whether  in  accord  with 
tlie  American  resolution  any  communication  had  taken  place 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  as  to  co-opera- 
tion in  ending  Cuban  barbarities.  Otway  replied  in  the 
negative. 

It  became  more  and  more  apparent  every  day  to  the 
United  States  Govcriuncnt  that  the  Cuban  contest  coul 
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not  be  ended  witliout  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  Spanish 
Cabinet  claimed  to  favoremanctpation.  On  September  14, 
1869,  Becerra  had  assured  Sickles  that  Spain  would  devise 
a  scheme  for  entire  abolition,  and  the  American  Government 
considered  the  Spanish  Cabinet  as  committed  to  that 
policy.  But  Spain  had  many  difficulties  to  meet.  The 
slaveholders  of  Cuba  used  all  their  influence  against  even 
partial  emancipation.  Exiles  in  favor  of  emancipation  and 
in  sympathy  witli  the  insurgents,  and  the  desire  of  others 
for  aimcxation  to  the  United  States,  had  an  influence  in 
inducing  Spain  to  narrow  the  scheme  for  emancipation.  The 
Spanish  Government,  by  conuiiilting  itself  to  the  pohcy  of 
abolition,  associated  itself  witli  in  enemies  in  Cuba,  and 
gave  offense  to  its  trusted  partisans.  It  was  seen  tint 
emancipation  could  not  be  acconiptished  by  Spain  without 
large  politicid  concessions  to  the  white  and  free  colored 
population  of  Cuba.  The  Moret  law  of  Juno,  1870,  was  a 
conipioniisc.  It  provided  fur  partial  and  graduaJ  emancipa- 
tion, and  was  a  disappointment  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  was  only  an  entering  wedge,  hut  It  was  "the  begin- 
ning of  the  end."  It  postponed  total  emancipation  for 
many  years,  but  the  American  Government  felt  it  was  better 
than  nothing. 

lu  April,  1869.  the  Spanish  Govermnent  iiad  authorized 
Mr.  Roberts,  at  Washington,  to  settle  questions  arising  out 
of  the  condition  of  Cuba  by  agreement  with  the  captain- 
general,  instead  of  by  consultation  with  the  autlioritics  at 
Madrid.  In  June,  Secretar>'  Fish  asked  Roberts  whether 
his  powers  were  sufficient  to  authorize  him  to  interfere  in 
cases  where  American  property  had  been  seized  and  Ameri- 
can citizens  arrested.  Roberts  replied  that  tlie  situation  in 
Cuba  had  hccn  considered  favorable  enough  to  discontinue 
the  powers  which  had  been  previously  granted  to  him. 
Fish  immediately  instructed  Sickles  to  bring  the  subjects  of 
the  seizure  of  properly,  and  of  arrests,  before  the  Spanish 
Government;  and  on  July  [,  he  said  that  if  there  was  no 
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Ioo0u  A  necessity  to  cooiinoc  ibe  powcn  <noc  giica  to 
RoacitB,  nc  bopcu  tbc  asrcits  ua  ennvgocs  wvMnd  xbo 
not  occur.  The  Senue  was  kept  sopplied  nidi  rejJuif 
naocr.  On  Jnlr  9.  be  handed  that  bod;  246  pages  of 
cenqpoodeDct  relating  to  the  seizure  of  American 
and  injuria  to  American  dtizena  in  CviA. 

The  oovdty  o<  the  war  in  Cuba  wore  awajr  and  tfae 
httBont"  of  public  meetings  in  the  United  States 
Tbc  Govrrnment  coarinued  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and  to 
protect  the  right}  of  the  American  people,  but  for  two  years 
tbe  relattooB  vrith  Spain  were  more  quiet.  RepiesentatiaBS 
in  reference  to  the  revolution  vrere  on  several  occasioas 
made  to  the  Spanish  Gorrmmenl.  and  it  wa^  understood 
they  were  not  pressed  simply  because  of  tbe  Spanid  diS- 
ctilties  at  home.  On  February-  12,  1871,  a  mixed  coannb- 
sion  nict  at  Washington  to  decide  upon  the  xttlcmcnt  of 
claims.  A  cable  despatch  from  Nen-  York  to  tbe  London 
Times,  on  March  15,  said  that  the  Washington  correspoD- 
dents  of  several  of  the  New  York  journals  stated  positively 
that  General  Sickles  liad  communicated  an  offer  to  Spots 
to  sell  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  Stales  for 
$100,000,000,  but  a  week  later  the  ne^^spaper  report  was 
authoritatively  announced  to  be  irithout  foundation.  When 
the  Cubans  heard  the  report  of  the  offer  they  hastened  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  submit  to  any  such  sale.  Thet- 
wished  for  independence  alone.  Tbe  Scotsman,  the  Icadii^ 
organ  of  public  opinion  in  Scotland,  in  November,  stated 
that  it  was  believed  that  an  attempt  had  been  recently  made 
to  bring  almut  a  joint  representation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cuban  rcvolmion,  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  Scotsman  believed  lliat  it  was  desirable  that  something 
of  that  kind  should  be  done  and  stated  that  there  was  reason 
to  think  that  if  public  opinion  in  Spain  were  informed  of 
the  tnie  merits  of  the  case,  "there  would  soon  be  a  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island  and  that  Cuba  would  be  for  the  Cubans." 
On  the  other  hand,  a  writer  in  £/  Emigrado  said  that  Cuba 
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could  not  become  independent  for  about  fifty  years.  He 
thought  that  the  United  States  looked  upon  the  island  as 
a  coveted  prixe,  and  that  independence  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  nothint  more  than  a 
means  of  bleeding  both  Spain  and  Cuba.  "Let  Cuba  be 
independent  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "and  in  a  short  time  the 
fable  of  the  wcJf  and  the  latnb  would,  at  our  expense,  be 
rc-cnactcd,  for  otir  beloved  island  would  be  found  ilistitrbing 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  which  Iiathes  the  feet  of  the  American 
Union.  In  order  to  he  Cuba,  Cuba  cannot  be  independent." 
The  attitude  of  the  American  Government  did  not  substan- 
tiate all  that  this  writer  said.  Grant,  in  his  message  of  1871, 
hoped  that  all  pending  questions  growing  out  of  Cuban 
affairs  wouhl  be  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  peace.  He  regretted 
that  the  disturbed  condition  of  Cuba  was  still  giving  annoj" 
ancc,  and  stated  that  the  American  people  abstained  from 
interference  with  other  powers,  though  they  desired  every 
country  to  enjoy  liberty  and  peace.  A  naval  force  was  sent 
to  the  vicinity  of  Cuba  to  protect  the  property  of  bona  fiite 
residents. 

Kew  atrocities  in  Cuba  and  the  failure  of  Spain  to  make 
reforms,  attracted  the  attention  of  both  the  American  Con- 
gress and  the  English  Parliament.  At  Havana,  in  December, 
1871,  there  was  a  terrible  murder  of  medical  students,  who, 
it  was  charged,  had  injured  the  tomb  of  a  volunteer  officer 
and  scattered  doggerel  verses  over  it.  At  the  request  of  the 
Cuban  volunteers  the  captain-general  had  forty-four  stu- 
dents arrested,  of  whom  eight  were  shot  and  thirty  placed  in 
a  chain  gang.  The  captain-general  justified  his  act  of  allow- 
ing eight  to  be  shot  by  the  statement  that  the  volunteers 
would  otherwise  have  butchered  the  whole  forty-four.  On 
February  13,  1872,  the  President  fymished  the  Senate  with 
documents  relating  to  questions  with  Spain  concerning 
affairs  in  Cuba.  S.  S.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  offered  a  resolution 
in  the  House  for  the  recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency. 
Fearing  that  his  resolutions  were  ijuictly  sleeping  in  the 
29 
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snug  quarters  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  faj 
took  occasion  to  express  his  feelings  in  regard   to  Cuban 
matters.    "Loving  the  island  of  Cuba  as  a  rare  and  wonder- 
ful portion  of  our  star,  knowing  the  vicissitudes  of  its  his- 
tory, feeling  indignation  against  the  horrible  massacres  of 
American  citizens  and  Cuban  students  by  the  nation  wboee 
flag  is  a  river  of  blood  between  banks  of  gold,"  he  urgcS  a 
policy  that  would  free  the  struggling  people  from  the  beads 
which  had  held  them  to  the  bosom  of  their  antique  mother 
across  the  sea.    He  stated  tliat  Spain  bad  virtually  admitted 
tliat  the  Cubans  were  waeing  war.  in  that  she  bad  confcsse^^ 
to  the  loss  of  30,000  men ;  ami  he  said  that  Spain,  by  OTes^| 
hauling  our  mcrcliant  vessels  at  sea,  had  virtually  admitte^^ 
our  right  to  declare  belligerency. 

On  April  19,  1872,  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  said  that  Spain  should  be  urged  to  cease  her 
procrastinatiott  it)  regard  to  treaty  obligations  concerning 
slaver^'  in  Cuba.  He  thought  it  was  the  time  to  press  claims 
and  to  compel  fulfillment  of  treaties.  Thirty  thousand 
troops  were  about  to  be  sent  to  Cuba ;  59,000  were  already 
there,  besides  60,000  volunteers.  Did  liiat  indicate  that 
there  was  any  intention  of  ending  the  great  loss  of  life? 
Spain  had  recently  established  a  system  of  cooley  servitude 
in  Cuba,  and  Hughes  urged  that  the  British  consul  should 
act  as  a  commissioner  of  these  Chinese,  and  should 
protest  against  the  SpanisJi  policy  of  the  war  as  the  United 
States  had  done.  Major  Arbuthnot  had  been  to  Cuba,  and 
he  stated  that  the  Spanish  faaion  there  wished  neither  inde- 
pendence nor  annexation,  but  that  the  Cuban  party  sought 
complete  indepaidence.  He  believed  that  no  state  of  war 
existed ;  he  said  there  should  be  no  interference  in  the 
intcnittl  alTairs  of  other  countries.  He  tliought  that  Cuba 
had  not  given  Spain  an  opportunity  to  carr>*  out  her  reforms, 
and  stated  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  no  protests  untj^H 
the  rebellion  was  ended.  Serjeant  Simon  spoke  from  per-^^ 
sonal  experience  concerning  the  hospitable  cliaractcr  of  the 
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Cohans,  all  of  wlmm  detested  the  Spanish  Government; 
and  he  favored  giving  a  solemn  warning  to  Spain  to  observe 
her  treaties.  Viscount  Enfield  said  that  England  had  no 
treaty  right  to  interfere  as  to  the  status  of  slavcrj-,  and  that 
slic  must  niake  some  allowance  for  ihe  difficulty  under 
which  the  Spanish  Government  had  recently  labored. 

Secretary  Fisli,  in  his  instruclions  to  Sickles  on  October 
29,  stated  that  unless  Spain  should  become  more  successful 
in  the  Cuban  war  tlie  United  States  Government  might  con- 
sider whether  it  was  its  duty  to  change  its  line  of  action.  I£ 
Spain  allowed  a  few  pirsona  to  set  at  naught  the  law  which 
was  for  the  benefit  of  all,  it  seemed  like  an  acknowledgment 
that  Spain  was  unable  to  control  aflfairs.  TTie  system  by 
which  the  grasping  sngar  planters  were  reducing  coolies  to 
slavery  was  considered  atrocious.  The  Spanish  people 
secnici]  to  sanction  the  assurances  of  reform  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Spanish  Cabinet,  but  Spain  was  tardy  in  her 
promised  co-operation  with  the  United  States,  and  was  not 
carrying  into  cfTcct  the  provisions  (of  June,  1870)  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  The  Cnited  States  was 
warnily  interested  in  commerce  and  peace,  and  was  tired  of 
the  strain  which  was  placed  upon  her  by  the  necessity  of  watch- 
ing to  prevent  adventurers  from  commilting  acts  against 
our  traditional  policy.  Mr.  Fish  regarded  peace  as  the  best 
means  by  which  Spain  could  retain  her  possessions.  He 
thought  a  humane  policy  towards  Cuba  would  have  a  goml 
effect,  and  that  the  prompt  settlement  of  American  claims 
would  tend  to  prevent  a  change  of  popular  feeling  in  the 
United  States. 

The  turmoil  in  Spain  continued  to  weaken  the  Spanish 
arms.  On  February  1 1,  1873,  the  king  abdicated  on  account 
of  the  continual  struggles  of  factions.  On  the  same  day, 
the  two  chambers  combined  as  a  sovereign  Cortes  and  voted 
a  rcpubUc,  126  being  in  favor  of  it  and  yi  against  it.  When 
the  republic  was  proclaimed,  Kuropcan  rations  stopped 
diplomatic  relations,  but  it  was  promptly  recognized  by  Gen- 
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cnl  SicVlcs.  It  was  naturally  e:tpectcd  tlial  the  new  govc 
mem  migiit  relax  the  severity  of  the  previous  Spanish 
ky.  On  March  23,  SecTctary  Fish  instnicrcd  Mr.  Bancroft. 
at  Ilerliti.  to  gel  tlie  German  (Tovemment  to  ask  Spain, 
simultaneously  witli  the  request  o£  the  United  States,  to 
change  certain  o])(>ressive  tariff  laws  in  Cuba,  so  that  the 
goods  and  not  the  vessels  might  be  subject  to  6ne.^  HostiH- 
ties  were  suspended  in  Cuba  at  the  ttme  of  the  cstalilishmest 
of  the  republic,  but  much  fighting  was  reported  by  the  fol- 
lowing June.  The  New  York  Herald  continued  to  announce 
victories  for  tlic  insurgents.  Spain  continued  to  say  the 
rebetUon  was  "almost  at  an  end,"  and  tliat  "even  i£  Spain 
should  perish,  Cuba  must  not  be  lost."  Swarms  of  Cuban 
fugitives  told  the  stories  of  the  tiroad,  bare  patches  of  Cuban 
land,  and  of  turkey -buzzards  swarming  on  the  island, 
protected  by  law  and  fattening  on  the  unburied  carcasses  of 
human  beings.  It  soon  became  evident  that  llie  new  rejiimt 
in  Spain  woiild  grant  no  reforms  in  Cuba  so  long  as  the 
insurgents  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Secretary  Fish, 
on  August  27,  wrote  Sickles  that  he  hoped,  in  the  interests 
of  all,  that  such  was  not  the  determination  of  Spain  and  he 
asked  that  llic  Spanish  ministry  be  urged  to  disavow  any 
such  inccntsi stent  policy,  and  to  impress  the  importance  of 
action,  ratlicr  tlian  promise,  in  the  reforms  which  Spain  had 
rccognizeil  as  proper  and  necessary.  Oallcnga,  in  a  Ixxik 
on  Cuba,  published  at  London,  stated  that  there  were  in  ilic 
island  two  white  races  united  in  blood  but  divided  in  heart, 
and  that  society  was  treading  upon  such  a  thin  crust  while 
slavery  existed  that  there  would  always  be  conflict.  He 
said  that  the  Spanish  rulers  knew  full  well  tliat  they  were 

'  England  and  Germany  joined  the  United  Slates  ui  demanding 
relief  from  ihc  abuses  of  the  revenue  system  in  Si>3tn  and  Ciit>a.  and 
the  corruiit  iiinnncr  in  which  it  was  executed.  Alt  three  tiovcrn- 
ments  united  in  adopting  Sickles'  note  to  the  Spanish  Goveinment 
on  this  subject. 
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unable  to  abolisli  Cuban  slavery  or  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Cuban  w,ir.  There  were  15,000  Cuban  slaveholders,  of 
whom  150  overawed,  not  only  the  people,  but  also  Uie  Gov- 
ernment. Out  of  the  12S0  poorer  slaveholders,  he  thoue:ht 
that  many  were  insurgents  at  heart.  He  believed  that  inde- 
pendence must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ahQiition  of  slavery 
by  the  purchase  of  slaves — that  Cuba  could  be  best  freed 
from  llie  disturbance  in  this  manner.  He  stated  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  England  had  been  dispused  to  endorse 
the  conclusions  of  English  travellers,  that  "American  annex- 
ation of  Cuba  is  an  event  as  desirable  as  it  is  unavoidable." 
He  rccogniicd.liowevcr.  thai  Grant  was  perfectly  willing  for 
Spain  to  keep  Cuba,  and  that  he  was  grieved  only  at  the  con- 
tinual dislnrbance  in  thai  quarter. 

Castelar,  the  Spanish  "Patrick  Henry,"  vwas  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes  on  August  26.  1S73.  and  in  less  than  a 
month  he  had  become  the  head  of  the  ministry  and  virtually 
dictator.  In  a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1872, 
he  stated  that,  as  to  trade  relations,  Cuba  was  moving  away 
from  the  .American  continent  and  drawing  nearer  to  the 
European.  Before  he  came  into  power  he  announced  a  line 
of  policy  as  to  Cuba,  which  was  similar  to  tliat  of  the 
United  Slates.  He  said:  "Let  us  reduce  to  formulas  our 
policy:  (i)  Immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  (2)  Autonomy  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  which 
shall  have  a  parliamentary  assembly  of  their  own,  their  own 
administration  (like  Canada)  •  *  *  a  federal  tie  to  unite 
them  to  Spain  in  order  that  we  may  found  the  liberty  of 
those  states  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  nalionnl 
integrity.  I  desire  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  to  be  sisters,  and 
I  do  not  desire  that  they  shall  be  trans-Allantic  Polands." 
At  another  time  he  said :  "There  will  be  room  for  a  free 
Cuba,"  Rut,  though  Caslclar  knew  bow  to  break  away 
from  monarchy,  he  did  not  know  how  to  establish  a  republic, 
and  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  tlie  refornu 
which  he  had  advocated.     His  career  as  a  torch-bearer  of 
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the  Spanish  republic  was  verj'  brief,  1ml   if  it  had  b«n 
longer  perhaps  Cuba  would  have  fared  no  befter.' 

One  of  the  gravest  crises  in  the  relations  o£  the  Unittd 
States  wttli  Spain  occurred  during  Caste]ar's  adniiiiistrailoa 
It  arose  over  the  Virginias  tragedy,  whicli  was  the  cuhnin*- 
tioti  of  a  catalogue  of  incon%'cnience£  and  wron^  growing 
out  of  the  condition  of  Cuba  under  Spanish  rule.  Both 
Spain  and  the  Uiutetl  States  reco^ixed  that  the  insurgcnti 
in  Cuba  were  not  belligerents;  they  therefore  could  not  fe 
out  rcwels  of  their  own,  but  were  forced  to  use  the  flag 
of  some  neutral  nation — usually  tliat  of  the  United  Statci- 
Their  hostile  naval  expeditions  and  tlicir  efforts  to  send 
arms  to  the  insurgents  were  disguised  under  the  prctcnsioa 
of  commercial  adventures.  The  Virginius  was  originally 
an  American  vessel  engaged  in  commerce;  but  she  was 
bought  by  Cuban  insurgents  or  their  sympathizers,  and  was 
used  to  convey  warlike  supplies.  In  October,  1873,  hav- 
ing secured  supplies  and  a  full  crew  at  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
she  hoisted  tlie  United  Slates  flag,  sailed  to  Port-au-Prince, 


*Ccn«ral  Sickles,  in  a  ttttnt  letter,  says :  "  Cutelar  was  >  briltiBDi 
orator  and  writer,  but  U)M  m  an  cxrcutivc.  I  helped  him  and  bis 
colleagues  establish  the  Spanish  Republic,  but  the  leader;  n-cfc  noi 
men  of  affain.  In  one  year  there  were  four  prc»i<lcnti.  Piguerw, 
Pi  y  MarKitll  and  Salnieran  were  all  parliamcnlarians.  bin  not 
rulers.  Castelar  advocated  the  separation  of  chtireh  and  Mile, 
but  lie  appointed  more  biahojis  than  the  B»iirlx>i)H.  He  advocated 
emancipation,  but  he  didn't  liberate  a  single  slave,  even  when  he 
had  nbfolutc  power  as  t.  dictator.  ]  appealed  to  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  Lincoln,  vrhosc  siatuelte,  repiexcniing;  hint  breaking  the 
chains  of  the  slave,  stood  on  Castelar's  manteTpiece.  He  promised 
to  do  thiK,  but  did  n«tliitiR.  He  drafted  a  con>tttution  for  a  federal 
rcpublie  in  Spain  and  presented  it  to  the  Cortes,  but  ncvei  called 
it  up  (or  sclion.  Ht-  prolcsscil  horror  nt  the  act  o(  Burriel,  who  nho* 
the  prisoners  i:3pturc'<l  on  the  Vtrginiin,  and  promised  to  punish 
him.  but,  in  place  of  punishment,  liurrie!  vii  promoted.  Castelar 
wni  a  man  of  fine  senltraenlt  t>ut  a  weak  character,  easily  baffled 
by  opposition.  He  was  amiable  to  a  fault,  inOucnccd  by  Datteiy, 
easily  prrsnadcil  by  personal  friends— whom  he  found  in  all  panic*— 
and  tacking  in  firmncM  to  overcome  adversaries." 
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Hayt  i.  where  she  took  on  board  contraband  of  war.  and  started 
for  Cuba.  When  near  tlie  island  she  was  sctn  by  the  Span- 
ish ifiinboat  Tornado,  and  turned  toward  Jamaica.  The 
Tornado  pursued  and  captured  her  on  October  30,  either  on 
llic  high  seas  or  in  Jamaica  walcrs.  She  offered  no  resist- 
ance. Any  arms  that  may  have  been  upon  board  were 
tlirown  into  the  sea.  The  Tornado  towed  the  captured  ves- 
sel into  Santiago  dc  Cuba,  notwithstanding  the  fact  iJxat  she 
was  flyitiK  tlic  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  was  probably  captured 
in  British  waters.  Captain  Pry.  the  commander  of  the  Vir- 
gimtis,  and  fifty-one  companions  were  shot  in  the  public 
square  of  Santiago — some  having  been  allowed  a  trial  of 
only  ten  minutes.  There  was  no  United  States  cruiser 
within  reach  of  Santiago,  and  but  for  the  arrival  and  bold 
interference  of  Sir  Lamblon  Lorraine,  commander  of  the 
British  man-of-war  Ntobe.  the  other  ninety-three  men  from 
the  Virginius  might  not  have  l>rcn  saved.  Lorraine  acted 
with  quickness  and  determination.  "Shoot  another  English- 
man or  American."  he  said,  "and  the  Niobe  will  bombard 
the  city."  There  was  an  indication  of  certainty  in  his  lone, 
and  look,  which  caused  the  slaughter  to  cease.  A  resolution 
of  thanks  to  Sir  Lambton  in  the  American  Congress  was 
tabled,  but  the  Nevada  miners  sent  him  a  fourteen-pound 
silver  brick  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his  grit.  Both 
England  and  the  United  States  immediately  protested 
against  the  executions  at  Santiago,  and  sent  men-of-war  to 

protect  the  rest  of  tlic  prisoners.    The  American  air  was 

Hk'heavy  for  awhile  with  warlike  talk,  and  not  without  reason. 
Even  if  Spain  should  have  been  justified  in  seizing  the  vessel, 
she  was  surely  not  justificci  in  putting  the  prisoners  to 
death  by  drumhead  court-martial.  Indignation  meetings 
were  held  in  the  United  States.  Grant  promptly  convoked 
the  Cabinet  to  deliberate  upon  grave  matters  of  State.  The 
na\-y-yards  were  set  working  day  and  night.  On  November 
4,  Fish  telegraphed  Sickles:  "In  case  of  refusal  of  satis- 
£actor>'  reparation  within  twelve  days  from  this  date,  you 
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will,  at  ihe  expiration  of  that  time,  dose  your  legatioii,  and 
will,  togetlier  with  your  secretary,  leave  Madrid."  Sickles 
protested;  he  asked  Spain  to  punish  the  iniquities  of  her 
Cuban  servants,  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  properly  to  salute 
the  United  States  flag.  At  first  the  Spanish  minister 
showed  a  disjKMition  to  receive  the  sug^stions  o£  Si 
and  to  take  action  to  show  disapproval  of  the  Sam 
affair.  But  he  fell  from  grace.  Perhaps  he  had  an  intima- 
tion that  tlie  American  Government  was  not  so  sure  that 
the  Virgmtus  had  a  right  to  sail  under  American  papcrj 
possibly  iherc  wasa"teak"in  the  telegraph  owned  by  S: 
at  least,  when  Sictcles  renewed  his  protest  on  November  14. 
Cart-ajal's  reply  was  in  a  defiant  tone.  He  could  not  recog- 
nize General  Sickles'  competence  to  make  the  protest,  and 
he  objected  to  the  severity  of  his  style  and  to  the  "excited 
and  improper  words"  which  he  used.  On  the  next  day, 
Fish  heard  that  fifty-seven  more  men  had  been  hanged, 
and  he  cabled  Sickles:  "If  .Spain  cannot  redress  these 
Outrages,  the  United  States  will."  Carvajal  grew  obstinate 
during  the  next  few  days,  and  endeavored  to  escape  respon- 
sibility by  a  maic  of  contentions.  There  was  an  outburst  of 
popular  feeling  in  the  Spanish  press.  The  Government  was 
urged  to  send  passports  to  Sickles,  as  it  had  done  lo  Bulwer 
in  1S48.  General  Sickles'  person  was  menaced  in  public 
places  and  his  residence  was  threatened  by  a  mob  tmtil  the 
authorities  interposed  and  placed  guards.  The  Impar.-ial 
refuted  the  idea  that  the  United  States  could  make  any 
claim  on  Spain  in  the  case  o£  the  Virginius.  It  said  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  desired  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Spanish  republic,  and  that  the  American  execu- 
tive could  not  nitj  counter  to  this  feelings  by  brining 
Spain  into  an  intrmational  complication  at  a  time  when  the 
Govcrnmcrt  needed  all  its  strength  to  vanquish  its  internal 
difhcullies.  The  American  newspapers  were  sensational 
enough.  The  telegraph  spread  the  news  that  excitement 
was  raging  at  the  railway  stations  and  newspaper  offic 
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west  oi  the  Ohio  river.  A  Baltimore  mass  meeting 
demanded  reparation  of  Spain,  or  occupation  of  Cuba.  The 
London  Timet  stated  that  it  looked  as  thoiigh  America 
contemplated  annexation.  Naval  preparation  continued  in 
the  West  Jndics.  The  forts  on  the  Gulf  coast  were  being 
strcngtiiened  and  garriapned. 

A  calm  followed  at  Madrid  and  also  in  the  United  States. 
The  Nation  o(  November  20  stated  that  the  nation  needed 
to  keep  a  cool  head  in  taking  any  steps  to  meddle  in  Cuban 
rs.  It  said  the  Virginius  was  not  a  boaa  fide  American 
T«seL  The  New  York  Tribune  said  tliat  tlie  Cubans  had 
not  been  recognized  as  hcUigcrcnts  and  that  Spain  could 
only  seize  the  %varlike  vessels  of  rebels  when  they  were 
found  in  Cuban  waters.  But  the  Nation  held  that,  so  far 
as  rebel  vessels  were  concerned.  Spain  need  not  be  limited 
to  Cuban  waters — that  she  could  take  the  insurgents  in  their 
own  vessels  at  any  place  on  the  high  seas.  Hostile  feeling 
was  decidedly  moderated.  The  report  of  the  fifty-seven 
additional  execiuions  was  found  lo  be  untnie.  It  was  now 
believed  in  official  circles  at  Washington  that  war  would  be 
averted.  Senators  Sumner  and  Cameron,  through  the  news- 
papers, called  upon  the  American  people  to  show  sympathy 
towards  struggling  republican  Spain.  Spanish  papers 
expressed  great  pleasure  that  Grant  would  reserve  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Firginius  affair  for  settlement  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  Discussion  of  November  20  stated  that  Spain  would 
reply  lo  the  United  Slates  and  England  that  she  would  post- 
pone an  answer  as  to  the  Vtrginiuji  until  she  could  get  the 
facts.  This  plan  did  not  stiit  the  American  Go^-emment. 
On  November  25,  Fish  telegraphed  Sickles:  "H  no  accom- 
modation is  reached  by  close  of  to-morrow,  leave."  That 
night  Mr.  Rivcro  initiated  a  rene«*al  of  an  attempt  to  adjust 
afTairs  by  negotiation.  He  promised  lliat  a  note  from  Mr. 
Carvajal  would  be  sent  by  noon  the  next  day.  Its  delay 
caused  Sickles  to  contemplate  calling  for  his  passports,  but 
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it  6niilly  arrived  in  Uie  afteniooa  of  tfae  a6th.    The  Spaniih 
mini&tcr  had  desired  to  conader  the  Virginius  as  a  pirate, 

but  it  was  agreed  Uiat  a  fomial  declaration  of  the  nationality 
of  the  veasd,  by  Sickles,  would  be  accepted  as  a  ba»5  {or 
tminediate  compliance  ^\Hth  the  Aroericati  demands.  Early 
on  November  28,  Sickles  sent  Mr,  Adee  to  deliver  a  note 
in  whicli  be  made  tlie  required  formal  declaration.  The 
reply  of  llie  Spanish  minister  was  expected  at  once.  When 
it  did  rtot  arrive.  Sickles  gave  intimation  to  the  Government 
that  he  would  renew  the  request  for  passports  if  no  adjust- 
ment was  reached  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  AU 
morning  rumors  of  war  floated  through  excited  Madrid,  but 
at  noon  Carvajal  notiticd  Sickles  that  a  proposition  frocD 
Fisli  had  just  arrived  by  cable,  and  had  been  accepted 
Spain  as  a  settlement  of  the  question.' 

The  American  Government  did  not  intend  to  disappi 
the  conduct  of  General  Sickles,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
President  decided  that  it  was  better  not  to  make  extreme 
demaitds  at  the  moment  when  Spain  tmder  Castelar 
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'General  Sicklc<,  in  a  letter  lo  the  author,  under  date  of  Junes, 
1899,  says;  "  In  ihc  Virgifims  alTair  our  (kn-rrnmcnt  vibntcd 
betweeti  vxtrcinr  drmand^  at  ihc  iriiivrt  and  large  conccMtoni  10 
Spam  in  the  end.  I  was  dircdcil  lo  insist  upon  c«mplet«  repara- 
tion in  Mailtitt.  whitr  Mr.  Fish,  in  Washineton.  made  a  jettlemcnt 
at  a  •mall  price  per  heail,  (or  ihe  victims  of  the  cruelty  he  had 
denounced  as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  All  Europe  was  horrified  at 
the  outrage,  and  ittood  ready  to  sanction  our  intervention  in  Cub;i, 
in  the  name  oE  civiliiaiion.  We  had  collected  a  powerful  Hcctat 
Pensacola.  to  seize  Havana.  Suddenly  our  policy  changed  and 
Spain  wai  releasRl  from  responiitnliiy,  except  the  payment  of  a 
paltry  indcmnily.  No  explanation  is  known.  The  Spaniard!;  prom- 
ised to  return  the  ship,  biH  she  was  sank.  I  havr  no  doubt  that  our 
vacillating  and  timid  policy  in  the  VirgiitiHS  affair  gave  Spain  the 
impression  that  we  were  afraid  of  her,  resulting  in  her  defiance  of 
our  subteiiiieni  reinon^traneei  touching  her  conduct  in  Cuba,  ending 
in  (he  Spanish  War  of  1898.  Firmness  on  the  part  o(  General  Grant 
in  the  Virgiitiiu  qtKation  would  have  settled  the  Cuban  cguestion  tb 
and  there.  Why  he  hesitated  and  lost  bis  opportunity  remains 
mystery." 
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struggling  to  establish  republican  institutions.  There  was 
no  desire  to  nish  into  war,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  the 
flag,  in  this  case,  had  not  been  used  by  law-breaking  adven- 
turers to  shelter  themselvxrs.  An  agreement  was  reached 
through  the  Spanish  envoy  whereby  the  Virginius  together 
with  its  surviving  passengers  and  crew  should  be  surren- 
dered to  an  American  naval  vessel;  and,  in  case  it  should 
he  proven  that  the  vessel  had  a  right  to  sail  under  American 
papers  the  flag  was  to  be  duly  saluted  by  Spain.  Spain  was 
also  expected  to  grant  indemnity  for  the  men  executed,  and 
to  punish  I  he  authors  of  the  executions.  Castclar's  Ciovcm- 
mcnt  found  complications  enough  at  home,  and  considered 
it  wise  10  make  whatever  reparation  was  required.  The 
Government  disclaimed  any  intention  of  indignity  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  The  Attorney-General  at  Wash- 
ington decided  that  the  Virgimus  was  not  entitled  to  sail 
under  the  American  flag,  and  the  Spanish  salute  was  not 
required.  After  a  year  of  pressure  Spain  paid  $8o,000  to 
tlie  .American  Government  for  the  heirs  of  those  executed 
at  Santiago ;  she  also  promised  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  conduct  of  General  Burriel,  who  ordered  the  execu- 
tion, but  he  was  never  punished.  No  steps  were  taken 
to  guarantee  the  United  States  against  future  abuses  by 
the  Cuban  authorities. 

Tliealtiludeof  England  in  the  ^etllement  of  the  afifairwas 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  Layard  informed  Castelar 
that  Lord  Gnrnvillc  considered  the  American  claims  just 
and  moderate.  He  held  in  reserve  British  reclamations  inci- 
dtnt  to  the  same  matter.  Aside  from  general  consideration, 
England  might  have  desired  for  obvious  reasons  to  pre- 
vent a  riipture  that  might  have  g^ven  an  opportunity  for 
increasing  American  power  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  catalogue  of  irritating  affairs  in  relation  to  Cuba, 
of  which  the  FiV^im'tt^  was  only  the  culmination,  might 
have  been  urged  as  sufficient  to  justify  a  policy  of  inter- 
VrtJtJon  to  stop  the  stubborn  war  of  extermination  which 
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had  been  tolerated  by  peaceful  neighbors  for  five  years. 
Some  would  have  been  ready  to  advocate  intervention  as  a 
duty.  The  relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  the 
Spanish  commercial  restrictions  which  placed  Cuba  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Spanish  monopolists,  and  tlie  character  of 
Spanish  rule,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  if  Spain  should 
not  voluntarily  grant  reforms  and  guarantee  paciftcatioa  of 
the  island,  the  United  States  miKht  be  compelled,  especially 
for  future  security,  temporarily  to  occupy  it  and  assist  in 
the  organization  of  a  hbcral  government  based  upon  mod-  ^ 
em  views.  Such  action  might  have  led  to  annexation,  but  f 
not  necessarily ;  it  might  have  led  to  a  restoration  of  Span- 
ish possession  under  restrictions  as  to  the  ctiaractcr  of  Span- 
ish rule,  and  as  to  the  size  of  the  Spanish  army  and  naval 
force  in  the  vicinity ;  more  likely  it  would  have  resulted  In 
the  independence  of  Cuba  under  American  protection.  h 

Caslclar  expected  lo  present  a  hill  to  the  Cones  in  Janu-  V 
ary,  1874,  providing  for  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba.  He 
believed  that  this  institution  lay  at  the  bottom  of  most  ot  the 
abuses  in  the  island.  But  he  had  waited  too  long ;  his 
popularity  was  declining  at  home,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
tlic  volunteers  in  Cuba  would  observe  the  regulations  for  fl 
emancipation.  His  si>eech  at  the  reassembling  of  the  Cortes 
ou  January  2  indicated  a  desire  to  carry  out  reforms,  obey- 
ing the  "dual  movement  o£  conservatism  and  prc^ess,"  ■ 
beginning  witli  the  pedagogues  in  Spain  and  ending  with 
the  institutions  of  Cuba.  He  stated  that  the  reforms  which 
were  most  urgently  needed  were  (l)  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  obligatory  and  free  primary  instruction,  to  be 
paid  by  the  national  treasury,  in  order  to  prevent  the  misery 
of  the  schoolmasters  who  lad,  as  a  rule,  been  poorly  paid 
by  the  town  board ;  (a)  separation  of  church  and  state 
so  that  the  rights  of  conscience  might  be  guaranteed;  (3) 
abolition  of  vassalage  of  cverj-  form  "so  that  there  be  none 
save  free  men  within  the  bosom  of  oui 
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home  and  beyond  the  seas."  In  referring  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Virginius,  he  said:  "By  reason  of  this  occurrence 
we  have  received  new  proofs  of  the  friendship  of  many 
governments,  and  have  onqe  more  convinced  ourselves,  by 
imposing  upon  our  greater  Antilla  a  convention  which 
was  repugnant  to  her  natural  susceptibility,  that  the  name 
of  Spain  is  as  solid  and  as  lasting  there  as  the  very  soil  of 
the  island  itself."  His  speech  was  made  on  the  eve  of  his 
fall.  The  Cortes  voted  a  lack  of  confidence,  and  he  resigned 
the  next  morning  before  breakfast.  The  Cortes  proceeded 
to  elect  a  successor,  but  was  dispersed  by  troops.  Serrano 
soon  assumed  absolute  power  as  chief  executive  under  a 
regime  of  martial  law.  Spain  had  performed  another  of  her 
well-known  political  changes.  Sickles,  leaving  the  inde- 
fatigable worker,  Mr.  Adee,  in  charge  of  the  legation, 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  little  hope  that  Cuba 
would  become  pacified. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TEN  YEARS'  WAR  AND  AMERICAN  STEPS 
TOWARD  INTERVENTION. 

Mission  of  Judge  CusHiNa 

Spain  'still  suffered  from  the  delirium  [tremens  of  dis- 
order and  revolution..  For  sixty  years  the  pendulum  had 
swung  between  anarchy  and  despotism.  It  appeared  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  tranquillity  had  been  during 
the  temporary  usurpation  of  great  generals  who  adminis- 
tered law  at  the  end  of  the  sword.  The  Spaniards,  thou^ 
they  had  a  fund  of  generosity  and  honor,  seemed  to  have  no 
capacity  to  manage  republican  institutions.  They  were 
among  the  worst  of  rebels  when  they  decided  to  oppose 
the  Government ;  they  drew  no  line  between  political  oppo- 
sition and  rebellious  conspiracy ;  they  did  not  estimate  the 
morality  of  methods  used  to  gratify  feverish  thirst  for 
office,  and  they  did  not  calculate  the  dynamic  relations  of 
the  means  to  a  desired  end,  Spain,  like  Cuba,  had  her  rebel- 
lions, guerilla  warfare,  incendiarism,  pillage  of  towns,  mili- 
tary executions,  deportations,  embargoes  of  property,  ban- 
ishments, suspension  of  suffrage,  and  arbitrary  domination 
of  captains-general.  Since  the  dethronement  of  Queen 
Isabella  insurrection  had  succeeded  insurrection,  and  provi- 
sional and  experimental  governments  had  passed  in  rapid 
succession.  All  had  been  maintained  by  irresponsible  dic- 
tatorships except  that  of  King  Amadeo.  In  1873,  ^^^ 
sovereign  had  abdicated  on  account  of  the  continual  struggle 
between  factions  and  parties,  and  the  Cortes  voted  in 
favor  of  the  republic.     The  following  September  Castelar 
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liatl  becunie  virtually  dictator  as  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
But  at  daybreak  on  January  3,  1874,  he  hati  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  his  power.  While  the  Corlcs  were  selecting 
a  successor  they  were  dispersed  by  troops.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed,  and  10,000  soldiers  occupictl  Liie  streets 
of  Madrid.  Marshal  Serrano  named  himself  Prcwdcnt  of 
the  executive  of  the  republic;  he  soon  assumed  absolute 
power,  and  the  triumphant  reaction  finally  resulted  in  the 
restoration  of  tlie  monarchy.  On  December  29,  1874,  Gen- 
eral Marlinez  Campos,  who  sympatliizcd  with  tlie  Bourbons, 
proclaimed  as  king  Isabella's  son,  Alfonso  XII..  who  had 
received  his  early  instruction  from  the  wife  of  Caldcron  de 
la  Barca.  The  army  favored  .Mfonso;  Sagasta'.'i  ministry 
resigned,  and  Serrano  gave  up  the  chief  command.  On 
January  14,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Alfonso  went  to  Madrid, 
and  he  remained  king  until  his  death  in  1&85.  He  found 
^^many  difficulties  to  meet.  Spain  was  bankrupt  and  the 
^■treasury  was  empty.  There  was  not  revenue  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  deht.  There  were  sixteen 
million  people,  and  it  was  said  tliat  there  were  sixteen  mil- 
lion and  one  political  parties. 

But  Alfonso  received  tlic  loyalty  of  his  people — though 
there  were  attempts  to  assassinate  htm  in  October,  1878. 
and  December,  1^79.  His  mother,  Isabella,  caused  him  vcrj- 
little  trouble.  In  July,  1876,  the  king  received  her  and  she 
declared  that  her  share  in  public  affairs  was  at  an  end. 
In  December,  1877,  she  disapproved  the  king's  proposed 
marriage  In  his  cousin,  and  Iwgan  10  associate  with  Don 
Carlos  in  Paris,  hut  she  was  forbidden  to  return  to  Spain  and 
her  pension  was  stopped.  The  Carlist  revolt  in  the  northern 
provinces  was  finally  suppresserl  iti  February,  1876,  and 
the  government  won  in  its  assertion  of  political  unity. 
Under  Canovas  there  was  a  retrogressive  action  as  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  with  the  restoration  of  Canovas' 
inistrj-  in  i88t  and  the  liberal  victory  in  the  August  elec- 
s,  which  placed  Sagasta's  party  in  power,  the  regime  of 
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fibnality  ended.  At  the  begiiuiing  of  Alionso'a  reign,  beavy 
uxes  were  laid,  ami  a  loan  of  [oo,ooo>ooo  francs  was 
obtained  from  a  syndicate  of  Spanish  bankers,  at  ten  per 
cent,  interest,  ttic  Cuban  customs  being  pledged  for  the 
payment.  The  insurrection  in  Cuba  had  become  a  nuisance 
to  the  fnited  Stales,  and  Spain  soon  resolved  upon  eoei- 
getic  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  threatened  intenren- 
eion. 

\Vhen  President  Castelar  fell  the  Cuban  war  had  been 
in  existence  for  almost  five  years,  and  during  the  diplomatic 
discussions  of  tliat  time  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United 
States  Itad  been  substanliatly  the  same.    The  well-intended 
offer  of  Mr.  Fisli  to  secure  tlw  independence  of  Cuba  bad 
been  refused  by  Spain.    Cubans  still  continued  the  war  with 
angT)'  fierceness,  and  Spain  stilt  failed  to  suppress  them  by 
the  oppression  which  more  and  more  alienated  their  affec- 
tions.   It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  character  of  the  war 
was  a  scandal  to  the  age,  ami  Secretary  Fish  felt  that  it  was 
the  one  great  cause  of  perpetual  solicitude  in  the  fordgn 
relations  of  tlie  United  States.    It  became  more  and  more 
itnsupportablc  to  the  American  government.     The  captain* 
general,  who  could  inBict  injury,  had  no  power  to  ^ve 
redress,  and  might  refuse  to  listen  to  the  American  coit.'.uL 
American  property  had  been  embargoed  and  promises  to 
release  were  evaded.     In  July,   1873,  the  Govenuncnt  of 
Spain  recommended  the  removal  of  these  embargoes.    The 
Cuban  authorities  at  first  disregarded  the  recommendation, 
and  afterwards  only  partially  executed  it,  in  some  cases 
obstructing  delivery  by  the  allegation  of  leases.     On  Febru- 
ary 6,  1874,  in  his  instructions  to  Caleb  Cusliing,  the  new 
minister  to  Spain,  Secretary  Fish  stated  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  was  one  of  expectancy,  but  that  there  were 
convictions  of  duty  in  case  of  emergency.    He  was  deter- 
mined to  watch  for  signs  prejudicial  to  American  interests. 
In  the  instructions  he  reviewed  the  conditions  in  Cuba  as 
they  affected  the  United  States,  and  gave  reasons  why  Cuba 
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should  be  independenl.  Presideni  Castclar  had  favored  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  autonomy  in  Cuba  and  in  Porto 
Rico.  This  policy  was  not  objected  to  by  Fish,  but  he  pre- 
ferred independaice.  While  slavery  was  believed  to  be  the 
basis  o£  all  the  trouble,  it  was  feared  that  abolition  would  not 
prove  a  complete  panacea.  While  the  President  did  not 
contemplate  annexation,  yet  it  was  hardly  believed  that 
Cuba  would  accqjt  anything  luss  than  inde[)endencc.  Not- 
withstanding the  promises  of  Spain,  there  was  little  cause 
|.to  believe  that  Spanish  exploitation  would  cease  as  long  as 
the  previous  connection  continued.  The  President  regarded 
"independence  and  the  emancipation  of  slaves  as  the  only 
certain,  and  even  the  necessary,  solution  of  the  question  of 
Cuba."  and,  to  his  mind,  all  other  questions  were  incidental 
and  insubordinate.  It  was  stated  that  no  part  of  America 
large  enough  for  a  seU ■sustaining  state  could  he  held  in 
forced  colonial  snbjecUon  to  Europe,  but  that  it  might  be 
continued  in  attachment  to  thai  country  by  friendly  bonds 
of  commercial  intercourse.  Political  separation  was  one  of 
the  inevitable  conclusions  which  grew  from  the  inexorable 
logic  of  events.  The  United  States  did  not  deem  it  wise 
and  just  to  recognize  even  Cuban  belhgcrcncy.  but  Cushing 
was  infortned  tliat,  apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
tinsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  several  promi- 
nent questions  which  remained  unadjusted  must  necessarily 
be  settled  before  satisfactory  relations  with  Spain  could  be 
maintained.  The  most  prominent  of  these  related  to  the 
embargo  and  confiscation  of  estates,  the  trial  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  the  violation  of  treaty  obligations,  the  Virginius 
claims  and  the  punishment  of  (jeneral  Burricl. 

The  riglit  of  intervention  in  matters  connected  with  the 
external  relations  of  Cuba  had  been  asserted  since  the  days 
of  Jefferson.  Interference,  rather  than  the  recognition  of 
the  Cubans,  began  to  appear  as  the  proper  way  to  end  the 
deplorable  strife  with  all  of  its  inconveniences.  Spain  after 
six  years  had  gained  no  superiority.  Her  unhappy  intestine 
87 
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dissenNons  gave  her  little  hopw  for  the  future,  and  the 
American  Government  was  tired  of  delays  and  protracted 
negotiations.  In  his  message  of  December,  1874.  Grant 
said  tJiat  steps  by  other  powers  might  become  3  real  neC' 
Bty.  This  possibility  had  been  suggested  as  early  as  Ji 
187a  when  the  IIoubc  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  renxjnstnite  against  the  barbarous  manner 
which  the  war  in  Cuba  bad  been  conducted,  and,  if 
diem,  "to  solidi  Ibe  co-operation  of  the  other  governments 
in  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  observ- 
ance of  the  rccoKTiized  laws  of  war.  In  the  summer  of  1S75 
there  were  reports  of  contemplated  intervention  bj-  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  cause  Spain  ta 
abandon  the  Antilles.  There  were  probably  no  official 
steps  to  this  effect.  Germany  would  hardly  have  interiercd 
wnthout  Russia.  By  November,  1875.  the  .■Vnierican  Gov- 
ernment, seeing  no  prosjwct  of  an  end  to  the  war  or  of  any 
change  in  the  methods  of  conducting  it.  felt  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  when  it  might  be  "the  duty  of  other  govcmmenls  to 
intervene  solely  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  an  end  a  dis- 
astrous and  destructive  conflict,  ajid  ot  restoring  peace  in 
the  interest  of  all."  After  the  failure  of  other  expedients  that 
bad  been  attempted  and  \vith  no  other  apparent  course  to 
pursue,  the  Government  reluctantly  and  regretfully  con- 
cluded that  it  might  be  necessary  to  recommend  to  the 
sideration  of  Congress  a  plan  of  intervention. 

For  nearly  two  years  dishing  had  been  at  Madrid,  and 
most  of  the  questions  u\Ktn  which  he  liad  received  instruc- 
tions had  not  l>cen  settled.  After  delays,  Spain  had  jtaid  the 
indemnity  for  the  execution  of  the  Americans  taken  on  the 
Virginius,  but  the  storj-  of  llic  other  questions  which  the 
United  States  desired  to  adjust  was  an  unending-  one  of 
promises  and  delays,  in  whidi  every  chapter  was  "To  be 
continued."  During  all  this  rime,  notwithstanding  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  the  Government  had  scrupulously  per- 
formed its  obligations  towards  Spain,  sj'mpathizing  with 
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tJie  embarrassments  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  doing 
more  than  was  required  by  international  law,  at  a  time  when 
Spain  claimed  that  no  state  of  war  existed.  After  seven 
years  of  strain  in  fulfilling  exacting  demands,  it  was  natural 
that  the  United  Stales  should  dcsir<!  to  he  relieved  from  this 
burdai,  Siiain  had  refused  to  accept  practical  measures 
looking  toward  rrconciliation,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
a  point  had  not  been  reached  "where  longer  endurance 
ceases  lo  be  possible."  I£  the  Spanish  Govemnient.  appre- 
ciating /Vincrican  forbearance,  could  not  spontaneously  and 
satisfactorily  adopt  measures  for  adjusting  depending  ques- 
tions by  comprehensive  and  firm  measures,  which  would  be 
Inspected,  instead  of  by  empty  decrees  which  had  no  effect 
in  Cuba,  intervention  seemed  to  be  the  only  remedy.  In  a 
long  letter  of  November  5,  notifying  Gushing  of  this 
decision,  and  asking  him  to  communicate  it  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  Secretary  I'ish  carefully  reviewed  the  recent 
relations  with  Spain.  The  letter,  while  not  weighted  with 
bold  and  defiant  menaces,  was  neverilieless  full  of  properly 
clothed  intimations  that  Spanish  misdoings  conid  he  stopped. 
While  it  gave  notice  of  a  necessity  which  might  be  forced 
npon  the  President,  it  stated  that  he  hoped  to  avoid  it,  and 
desired  Spain  to  help  him  in  escaping  it.  Spain  was 
arraigned  on  almost  as  many  charges  as  were  solemnly 
paraded  against  George  HI.  in  the  licclaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  they  were  urged  with  a  diplomatic  vigor 
which  showed  that  there  was  a  sound  basis  of  justice  and 
moderation  in  Mr.  Fish's  argument.  Briefly  stated,  the 
note  to  Ctishing  considered  the  long-continued  correspond- 
ence in  regard  to  the  questions  arising  from  the  strife  in 
Cuba :  The  embai^o  and  confiscation  of  the  estates,  the 
U!*c  of  the  revenues  by  the  Cuban  authorities,  and  the  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  1795 ;  the  deiays  (or  nearly 
seven  years  to  remedy  this  admitted  injustice;  the  trial  of 
Americans  by  courts-martial,  and  their  summary  punish- 
ment ;  the  failure  to  punish  General  Burriel ;  the  desolating 
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and  inhnnnn  nature  of  the  war  in  Cuba,  m\'oIving  so  miidi 
ininry  lo  American  interests  and  so  Diudi  watchfulness  by 
the  American  Govcnuncnt ;  the  utter  hopelessness  of  Spain 
bdog  able  to  succeed  in  the  war ;  the  friendly  fccHng  of  ihc 
Unitetl  States  to  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  her  5)-nipathy 
in  «  contest  of  freedom  against  slavery,  in  whicli  a  people 
wwr  striving  to  cut  the  ties  which  held  them  from  the  mU- 
cootntl  that  natural  rights  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  seeni<d 
to  (aror.     It  was  stated  that  our  relations  witJi  Spain  were  J 
so   criikal    that   another    seizure   like   the    Virgimns,  or™ 
another  execution  of  American  citizens,  or,  possibly,  other 
wrongs  of  >  less  objectionable  character,  might  produce  a 
FteBng  of  excitement  which  would  force  events  that  there  _ 
nn*  an  anxious  desire  to  avoid.  | 

Cushing  was  asked  to  inform  the  Spanish  Government  oi 
the  prohahilit>'  that  steps  u'ould  be  tiken  lotting  toward 
intemntirm.  In  doing  this  he  was  authorized  to  read  hit 
instructions  to  the  Spanish  mmi&ter,  or  to  state  the  sub- 
stance and  purpon  in  case  he  thought  best  Although  il 
was  not  to  be  ignored  that  war  might  eventually  restdt  from 
the  condition  into  which  Spain  was  allowing  her  relations 
with  the  United  States  to  drift,  tlierc  was  no  expectation 
that  war  WAS  imminent,  and  there  vvas  no  desire  by  the 
Americaii  Government  that  it  should  be  necessary.  Secre- 
tary F^sh  said:  ""In  making  the  communication  it  is  tlie 
earnest  desire  of  the  President  to  impress  upon  the  authori- 
ties of  Spain  the  continued  friendly  disposition  of  this  Gor- 
emmrnt.  and  that  it  has  no  ulterior  or  selfish  motives  in 
view,  and  no  desire  to  become  a  party  in  the  conflict,  but  is 
moved  solely  by  the  irapcralive  necessities  of  a  proper  regard 
to  its  own  protection  and  its  own  interests  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  and.  as  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  ultimate 
interests  of  Spain  itself." 

A  copy  of  the  instnctions,  showing  the  position  which  the 

United  States  had  at  last  been  forced  to  assume,  was  trans- 

.  mitted  to  the  capitals  of  six  Eurc^Kan  powers,  with  the  sug- 
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tion  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  tlic  United  States 

if  they  should  urge  Spain  to  stop  the  hopeless  contest.     It 

was  especially  desired  to  ascertain  the  altitude  of  England, 

and  Schcnck  was  asked  to  read  a  copy  to  Lord  Derby  in 

confidence.     Ciishing  before  proceeding  was  requested  to 

await  further  instnictiors.  which  were  to  be  given  as  soon 

as  the  disposition  of  England  should  be  ascertained.     The 

part  of  Cushtng's  instructions  which  related  to  Cuba  was 

supposed  to  Ik^  of  interest  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  was 

expected  that  it  would  lie  regarded  as  just  and  necessary-. 

It  was  thought  that  the  English  Government  of  its  own 

accord  might  think  proper  to  co-operate  with  tlit  United 

States  to  arrest  the  war  of  de\'astation,  and  it  was  hoped 

that  she  would  at  lea.st  be  able  to  support  the  /Vmcricaji 

position  hy  expressing  her  approval  to  Spain,  thus  tending 

I  to  assure  a  speedy  adjustment.     Schcnck  seems  to  have 

(been  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  intention  of  the  American 

'  Government.     On  November  27,  Fish  cabled  him  that  inter- 

[TCntJon  was  only  intended  as  a  contingent  necessity  in  case 

the  contest  should  continue,  and  that  peace  with  Spain  oti 

I  a  permanent  basis  of  friendship  was  desirable. 
It  was  a  bold  step  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  England; 
it  opened  a  wide  perspective  ;  it  lookeiE  like  breaking  the  last 
barrier  of  distrust  between  two  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  of  jealousies, 
mutual  confidenre  seemed  to  be  clearing  away  long-standing 
frets.  To  some  it  might  have  appeared  that  America  was 
abandoning  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  had  endeavored  to 
exclude  European  influence  on  the  .American  continent-  It 
was  evident  that  the  multiplying  hands  of  commerce  were 
I  making  it  impossible  for  America  to  be  isolated  from 
Europe. 
On  November  15,  before  Gushing  received  the  note  of  Mr. 
Fish,  Spain  became  more  friendly.  On  that  date  she  sent 
B  note  to  Gushing  containing  proposals  for  the  adjustment 
of  particular  differences,  and  Gushing  thought  Uut  if  they 
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should  Ik  faithfully  carried  out,  they  would  go  lar  lowaid 
satisfying  iJic  particular  claims  of  the  United  Stales.  When 
be  received  Mr.  Fish's  note  of  Xovember  5,  he  was  sotne- 
wlut  (.-xcitcd,  and  he  telegraphed  in  reply  that  in  case  Great 
Britain  should  co-operate,  Spain  would  pnibably  succumb 
in  sullen  d»i>a)r.  but  in  cnse  England  should  hold  atonf, 
be  thought  that  Spain  would  venture  upon  the  chances  of  a 
desperate  war,  unless  she  could  be  convinced  that  the  irue 
object  of  the  Unitctl  States  would  be  to  prevent  war.  Cush- 
ing  was  ready  to  obey  orders,  but  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
rapture.  He  believed  that  many  thoughtful  persons  in 
Spain  desired  a  foreign  war  as  a  remedy  for  domestic  dis- 
sensions. With  the  close  of  tlie  CarUst  War  over  200,000 
soldiers  woulil  be  left  to  be  disjKKcd  of  in  some  way,  for  the 
public  good.  Kspccially  at  such  a  time  many  in  Spain 
would  have  been  glad  to  rush  into  a  foreign  war.  Cushing's 
U-legram  of  November  16,  concerning  the  Spanish  note  of 
the  previous  day,  caused  Fish  to  instruct  Schcnck  to  delay 
(ircbenling  the  copy  of  Cushing's  instructions  at  London. 
On  November  26  Gushing  asked  whether  he  might  give  a 
copy  of  his  instructions  instead  of  giving  only  their  substance 
orally.  On  November  27.  Fish  informed  him  that  he  might 
make  the  communication  and  present  the  copy,  without  wait- 
ing for  its  presentation  in  London.  Tlirce  days  later,  in  a 
friendly  interview  with  Gildcron  y  Collantes.  Gushing  prc^ 
sented  a  copy  of  the  instructions  with  verbal  explanations. 
Calderon  took  the  whole  matter  very  cotrfly,  and  hstened 
attentively  to  the  reading.  In  taking  the  copy  for  further 
consideration  before  another  interview,  he  pleasantly  stated 
that  Spain  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States.  On  the  same  day,  December  30,  Schenek  com- 
municated the  copy  to  Derby,  and  on  December  2.  Layard, 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  called  upon  Gushing  to  say 
tbat  he  had  instructions  by  telegraph  that  the  British  Mm- 
istry  was  considering  the  subject  of  Cuba,  and  that  Lord 
Derby  had  instructed  him  to  confer  with  Mr.  Gushing. 
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La.yard  expressed  a  readiness  lo  support  ihe  views  of  the 
United  States,  saying  that  England  also  had  abiindanl  cause 
to  inlcn'cnc  in  Cuba  Dn  account  of  the  slave  trade.  Further 
interview  with  him  was  delayed  for  three  days  until  Gush- 
ing could  sec  the  Spanisli  minister  again.  Caldcron  in  the 
interview  with  Cushtng  on  December  4,  said  that  he  had 
accepted  his  office  principally  wilb  the  hope  that  he  might 
^^  co-operate  with  Gushing,  who  was  an  old  friend,  in  heahng 
^m11  differences  between  the  two  countries.  He  concurred 
that  (he  United  States  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  both 
unjustifiable  acts  and  delays.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
sequestration  of  the  property  of  foreigners  in  Cuba,  and  was 
ready  to  promptly  take  up  all  the  particular  cases  witli  a 
view  to  settling  them  and  removing  ail  causes  of  com- 
plaint. He  hoped  that  the  Spanisli  note  of  November  15 
would  prove  acceptable  as  a  basis  for  settlement.  But.  while 
it  furnished  some  hope  for  adjustment,  it  did  not  suggest 
any  alterations  in  the  President's  message  of  December  7 
as  to  the  policy  concerning  Cuba.  Fish,  some  time  later, 
in  a  note  to  Gushing  said  that  the  interview  on  December  4 
appeared  to  have  been  confined  to  particular  griefs,  and  that 
no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  general  question  of  the 

» condition  of  Cuba.  But  Gushing  did  not  so  understand  it; 
he  state<l  that  every  word  uttered  by  him.self  had  been  upon 
the  "general  question"  and  the  consequent  complications;  he 
said  that  he  had  not  mentioned  private  griefs,  but  that  Cal- 
dcron had  introduced  that  point,  evidently  with  the  purpose 
of  eluding  the  general  question,  and  that  it  did  not  seem 
wise  to  push  the  question  of  intervention  upon  him;  he  sup- 
posed, anyhow,  that  he  was  to  undertake  no  pressure  in  that 
direction  till  the  attitude  of  the  other  powers  should  have 
been  ascertained.  On  December  5,  Gushing  conferred  with 
Layard,  who  was  prepared  to  co-operate  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Cuba,  but  Gushing  felt  confident  that  Spain  would  do  her 
duty  and  that  the  friendly  interposition  of  Layard  would 
probably  not  be  needed.     Derby's  observation  to  Schcnck 
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left  tlie  impression  wiih  Cusliing  Ihat  Eagland  would  aid 
in  3  mediatory  forui,  rather  tiiao  I>y  cooperatifMi  in  a  forcible 
pressure  upon  5[)ain.  In  speaking  of  it  some  weeks  Ister, 
Cushtni;  said  that  Derby  bc^n  by  suggesting  postponancnl 
of  action,  that  he  proceeded  to  repel  the  idea  of  any  pressure, 
and  that  he  concluded  with  a  vague  expression  of  "good 
offices." 

Grant's  message  of  December  7,  as  usual,  reviewed  the 
desolntion  and  ruin  in  Cuba  and  referred  to  the  injuries 
which  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  sustained  from  the 
long-continued  struggle,  which  had  no  prospect  of  termina- 
tion. It  condemned  the  recognition  of  belligerency  in  strong 
terms.  The  contest  was  older,  but  not  larger,  and  recogni- 
tion was  considered  inexpedient,  premature,  unwise  and 
indefensible.  It  would  have  given  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of 
1795,  a  supervision  of  American  commerce  which  might 
have  led  to  perilous  coUisions.  It  could  have  given  the 
Cubans  but  a  delusive  hope  and  could  not  have  renvaved 
their  evils.  Mediation  and  imcrvciilion  by  other  powers 
was  referred  to  as  a  contingent  possibility  or  ultimate  neces- 
sity if  the  contest  should  be  contracted,  but  immediate  inter- 
vention was  not  recommended.  The  readiness  to  mediate  if 
Spain  desired  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
Spain  shotild  not  call  upon  any  other  power  except  as  a  last 
expedient.  ITie  message  referred  to  the  pending  proposals, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Cushing  on  November  15, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory*  settle 
ment  and  removal  of  the  causes  of  grief.  In  case  the  pro- 
posals, after  examination,  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  it 
was  stated  that  recommendation  would  be  made  to  CcHigress 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  President's  me«agt 
perplexed  Spain  as  to  the  precise  form  of  intervention 
intended,  for  it  stated  that  the  insurgents  were  unfit  for 
independence,  and  disavowed  tlie  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Cuba. 

When  the  replies  from  the  powers  reached  Washington 
Ihey  appeared  somewhat  indefinite.     Germany  desired  peace. 
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and  thought  the  United  States  was  justified  in  her  complaint, 
but  the  (orcicn  secretary  desired  to  consult  tlie  Emperor  and 
Bismarck  before  giving  a  reply.  Decazes.  of  France,  desired 
to  consult  England.  Italy  agreed  to  instruct  her  minister  to 
urge  upon  Spain  the  expediency  of  fulfilling  her  duties  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  of  pacifpng  Cuba.  The  minister  at 
Rome  had  heard  it  alleged  that  the  motive  back  of  the  United 
States'  policy  was  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  but  Minister 
Marsh  informed  him  that  the  editorial  tone  of  many  journals 
in  the  United  States,  which  gave  that  impression,  was 
prompted  by  fraudulently  naturalized  Cubans  and  others 
desiring  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with  Spain.  Austria 
deferred  her  reply,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  unfa- 
vorable. Owing  to  a  long  diplomatic  rupture,  Russia 
doubted  her  influence  at  Madrid,  but  the  foreign  minister 
promised,  in  case  ihe  Emperor  should  consent,  to  make  rep- 
resentations to  Spain  to  effect  an  equitable  adjustment  of 
difficulties.  He  was  surprised  at  the  forbearance  of  the 
United  States,  commended  the  reluctance  which  she  seemed 
to  feel  in  proceeding  to  serious  measures,  and  stated  tliat  the 
display  of  candor  and  magnanimity  in  laying  the  question 
before  the  Great  Powers  must  "forever  set  at  rest  the  report 
tliat  the  United  States  had  views  of  territorial  extension  in 
the  direction  of  Cuba.  Tn  commenting  upon  tlie  possible 
results  of  a  rupture  between  Spain  and  the  United  StateSj 
Pnnce  GortchakofF  observed  that  the  inevitable  loss  of  Cuba, 
which  would  result  from  hostilities,  should  be  an  important 
consideration  (or  Spain.  Portugal  (eared  to  make  rcprc- 
seriaiions  to  Spain  in  regard  to  paci6cation,  for  tliat  Spain 
would  overrun  Portugal  in  case  Cuba  should  become  inde- 
pendent. 

On  December  19,  the  Spanish  Government  heard  from 
Austria  that  a  note  had  been  addressed  to  the  powers  sug- 
gesting intervention  in  Cuba.  Gushing,  when  questioned 
about  the  subject,  stated,  according  to  instructions  from 

ish,  that  the  inter\'ention  of  foreign  powers  was  neither 
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ask«l  nor  suggested :  but  that  tlie  expression  of  their  views, 
to  impress  Spain  with  tlie  necessity  of  ending  the  coatesi, 
had  ticcn  miucstcd,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  intervention.  In  Madrid  there  was  a  dispuU 
as  to  whether  the  Spanish  Govcrtunent  liad  taken  any 
action,  tt  was  believird  that  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State 
was  preparing  a  cnuntcr-cominunication  in  bohalf  of  Spain. 
There  was  much  speculation  as  to  what  tlie  United  States 
would  do  in  case  she  failed  to  secure  co-operation  with  the 
other  powers,  also  as  to  whether  intervention  by  force  was 
contemplated,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  would  be  in  alliance 
with  Spain  or  with  the  insurgents.  The  London  Tetigraff* 
of  Januar)-  5  contained  a  despatch  from  Vienna,  stating  that 
Spain  had  instructed  its  representatives  at  the  European 
courts  to  explain  that  the  Cuban  question  was  one  of  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  of  American  interest.  The  Spanish  minis- 
ter, however,  informed  Cusliing  that  he  was  postponing  his 
note  to  the  powers  until  the  United  Slates  should  hear  from 
them.  Spain  might  have  used  to  advantage  a  circular  issued 
by  Seward  on  February  18,  :862.  opposing  foreign  inter- 
vention in  the  United  States  between  the  Union  and  the 
Confederacy.  Probably  the  Spanish  ministers  had  00 
knowledge  of  this  document,  for,  ainidst  the  tragedy  of  oft- 
recurring  rebellions,  the  comedy  of  transitory  <iuarrels.  the 
reign  of  political  anarchy  and  the  shifting  of  procrastinat- 
ing ministers,  it  was  Hkely  such  a  document  would  have 
been  crowded  out  of  sight  and  memory. 

In  the  early  i>art  of  January  the  European  newspapers 
announced  that  tlie  American  note  had  not  been  favorably 
received  by  any  European  power.  On  January  11,  Fish 
confidently  expected  a  satisfactorj-  termination  of  all  tlic 
pending  questions  with  Spain  and  the  end  of  the  conBict 
with  Cuba,  and  be  was  anxious  that  all  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives should  urge  Spain  as  simultaneously  as  possible. 
He  was  anxious  that  no  erroneous  impression  should  be 
created  by  his  note  of  November  s.     The  despatcli  of  Mr. 
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£r,  of  St.  Petersburg,  contained  tcriaiii  expressions 
vhich  suggcstctl  a  possible  tnisapprclieiusion  as  to  tlic  pur- 
■  posc  o£  communicating  with  foreign  powers.  The  Rus.sian 
cliancellor  had  oflfered,  with  the  consent  o(  ihc  Emperor, 
'to  employ  the  good  offices  and  friendly  advice  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  with  that  of  Spain  with  the  intention  of 
ting  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  difficulties,"  and  he 
had  referred  to  the  candor  of  the  United  States  ia 
jiinging  the  question  before  the  Great  Powers.  Mr.  Fish, 
oit  Januar>'  13,  informed  Mr.  LSoker  that  it  was  intended 
tliat  Spain  should  he  informed  of  the  unhiascd  and  disinter- 
ested views  of  Russia  concerning  tlic  necessity  o£  ending 
the  Ctiban  conquest,  but  that  "It  was  not  the  intention  of 
this  Government  to  go  further,  nor  was  it  expected  that  the 
H  Kusxian  Government  should  take  any  steps  toward  effecting 
an  adjustment  of  the  individual  griefs  of  the  United  States, 
nor  that  it  should  lend  any  material  assistance  under  any 
circumstances."  Mr.  Boker  felt  sure  that  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  understood  the  communicatitin  as  Mr.  Fish  intended  it. 

»Hc  said  that  he  understood  that  the  United  States  consid- 
ered that  the  only  remedy  for  disposing  of  tlie  difficulties 
and  grievances  growing  out  of  the  war  was  the  speedy 

•pacification  of  Cuba.     The  particular  questions  had  been 
menttoneil  only  to  illustrate  the  general   conditions,  and 
Boker  said  that  GortchakofF  could  not  have  inferred  that 
^_  intervention  between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain  was  sug- 
^■gested,  or  that  the  United  States  did  not  consider  itself 
^ftable  to  settle  its  afTatrs  with  Spain  without  foreign  assist- 
ance.    In  a  note  of  January  20  to  Davis  at  Berlin,  Fish 
explained  that  the  United  States  sought  no  physical  force, 
but  only  the  moral  influence  of  the  concurrence  of  opinion, 
which  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  United  States'  tradi- 
^  Uons. 

^f     In  January,  Congress  was  busy  discussing  the  financial 
gnestion,  polygamy,  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  but  the  subject  of  Cuba  came  in  for  occasional 
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ONisidcratioii.  On  January  lo,  Senator  Coaover  offered  s 
resolution  requesting  the  President,  in  order  that  the  good 
understanding  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  shouM 
not  be  chaiigcd  by  the  grave  events  in  Cuba,  to  declare  and 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  Government  of 
Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba.  He  proposed  that  the  same 
provisicms  which  were  enacted  by  Spain  on  June  17,  1861. 
at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  ttic  Southern  states, 
should  be  re-enacted  by  Congress.  Fits  resolution  appears 
to  have  attracted  little  attention. 

The  European  and  American  papers,  in  December  and 
Januar>',  were  full  of  articles  concerning  the  purport  of  the 
note  of  November  5.  They  attracted  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. On  January  17,  the  House  of  Representative*  asked 
for  the  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
concerning  Cuba.  On  January  31,  Fisli  sent  81  pages,  60  of 
which  related  to  tlie  conditions  of  Cuba,  and  the  remainder 
consisted  of  extracts  of  the  correspondence  with  Cushing, 
Schcnck  and  Washburn.  This  correspondence  shows  that 
Fisli  had  hoped  for  the  co-opcratior  of  other  governments, 
by  their  approval  and  influence,  in  liclping  to  render  inter- 
vention unnecessary.  According  to  a  newspaper  report  of 
an  interview,  Secretary  Fish  frankly  admitted  two  days 
before  submitting  the  correspondence,  that  he  had  invited 
the  European  governments  to  consider  the  Cuban  condition 
with  a  view  to  aiding  the  United  States  "in  our  appeals  to 
Spain  on  purely  right  gixmnds,  without  any  prejudice  in  oor 
favor  whatsoever."  The  House  read  the  newspaper  reports 
and  thou},^!!  that  Fish  had  probably  proposed  more  tlian  the 
co-operation  wiiich  had  been  indicated  in  the  correspond- 
ence submitted.  On  January  22,  .Mr.  Waddell,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  asked  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  European  powers  besides  Spain,  during 
the  previous  year,  as  to  Cuba.  Fish  replied  that  tlic  note 
of  November  5  had  been  comnranicated  to  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments orally,  in  whole  or  in  substance,  but  that  no  cctt. 
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respondeiice  had  taken  place.  Fish  probably  expected  a 
call  for  all  tlie  correspondence  with  Spain,  ior  an  January 
4.  he  had  asked  Cusliing  whether  any  inconvenience  would 
result  from  tin;  publication  of  the  note  of  November  5  and 
the  attending  correspondence.  Gushing  replied  in  the 
iKgative.  The  committee  of  foreign  affairs  desired  to  see 
how  far  Fish  had  invited  the  foreign  powers  to  |oin  tlic 
UYiited  States  in  intervention,  in  order  to  six  whether  he 
had  violated  the  established  policy  of  keeping  aloof  from 
foreign  alliances.  Fish  appeared  before  the  committee  to 
explain  the  instructions  upon  the  subject.     He  stated  tliat 

•the  foreign  powers  had  been  invited  to  use  only  their  moral 
inRuence  in  settling  the  Cuban  troubles.  He  said  that  his 
request  had  been  kindly  received,  and  that  all  the  powers 
had  promised  moral  support  except  Austria.  He  declared 
that  Spain  rcpUcd  without  any  uilcnse,  though  the  news- 
paper reports  indicated  otlierwise. 

From  the  editorials  of  London  newspap^ers  and  from 
other  sources  came  tlie  announcement  that  Secretary  Fish 
had  apparently  abandoned  the  Monroe  doctrine — for,  that 
the  spirit  of  Monroe's  message  would  have  excluded  the 
interference  in  Cuba  of  any  other  European  power  except 
Spain,  she  being  the  only  power  that  had  an  existing  pos- 
sessory interest.  Fish,  however,  stated  that  the  Monroe 
doctrine  did  not  mean  coiupletc  isolation  from  Kurope; 
and  he  declared  that  the  invitation  addressed  to  the  Euro- 
pean powers  fell  outside  the  scope  of  the  doctrine,  because 
Cuba  was  still  technically  a  colony  of  Spain.     As  a  prece- 

M'dcnt  for  his  action,  he  stated  that  "the  very  next  year  after 
President  Monroe  advanced  that  doctrine  the  United  States 
asked  Russia  to  mediate  with  Spain  to  stop  the  war  between 

■  Spain  and  the  South  American  govcnuncnts  whose  inde- 
pendence the  United  States  had  acknowledged."  The  Lon- 
don Times  was  surprised  that  the  American  Government 
had  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  European  powers,  thus 
apparently  recognizing  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  poll- 
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tics  of  the  American  coiiUocnl.  But  it  entirely  agreed  as 
to  the  right  of  die  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  of  inicr- 
veoUoa.  Tlie  purists  of  intcrnatiooal  law  might  say  that 
the  American  Guvcnunent  had  no  rig^ht  to  dictate  the  way 
in  which  Spain  should  govun  Cuba — that  American  citi- 
zens who  had  gone  there  at  Oieir  own  risk  must  bear  the 
inevitable  penalties  of  war.  But  the  Times  stated  that  these 
arguments  were  oidy  fit  for  lecture-rooms ;  that  while  gen- 
eral rules  of  international  usage  applied  to  ordinarir'  cases 
of  warfare,  a  natiun  was  justified  in  defending  itself  by 
exceptional  measures  in  exceptional  cases.  Spain  had  set 
the  ordinary  rules  of  civilized  society  at  defiance,  and  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  was  no  longer  determined  by  th« 
letter  of  the  law,  but  by  general  ainsidcrations  of  policj'. 
The  promises  of  justice  by  the  Spanish  minister  had  only 
resulted  in  delay,  and  it  was  incumbent  upon  Spain  to  set 
Cuba  free  or  make  it  orderly.  The  London  Standard  stated 
that  General  Gram  might  be  trifling  with  the  world,  but 
that  he  was  demanding  a  just  thing  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Spain  could  not  afford  to  ignore  it.  It  aid 
that  the  Americans  might  suffer  at  first,  but  that  they  had 
confidence  that  "within  six  months  every  spare  ironclad 
in  tlic  world,  including,  perhaps,  half  the  Turkish  fleet. 
would  be  in  their  hand.i;  that  Cuba  would  be  full  of  West- 
ern soldiers,  and  that  the  Spaniards  would  he  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  defend  their  own  harbors  from  attacks,"  The 
London  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  Americans 
were  probably  not  in  earnest  cither  as  to  their  assurance 
of  friendship  or  their  threat  to  intervene.  It  stated  that 
the  wolf  luckily  had  no  teeth:  that  America  had  neither 
an  army  or  navy  worth  mentioning,  and  that  she  could  not 
even  manage  her  red  Indians,  who  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
timity  of  practicing  the  "Imiiiauity"  that  she  had  been 
preaching.  As  to  whether  the  United  States  had  a  selfish 
motive,  the  Fosi  said:  "Qui  s'exeuse  s'accuse."  /-o  Poli- 
tico, of  Madrid,  was  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Fish's  note 
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was  merely  a  "pilot  balloon"  to  pet  the  drift  of  European 
sentiment.  It  declared  tliat  the  people  who  clamored  before 
Europe  for  tUc  rights  of  humanitj-  and  lamented  the  rav- 
ages of  the  fire  that  had  bceii  kindled  in  Cuba,  had  for  years 
aymjiathized  u-ilh  the  accumula.t]on  of  the  combustibles 
which  fed  the  fire.  It  stated  that  the  pretended  intention 
to  intervene  had  "for  its  basis  no  other  thing  than  the 
eternal  tendency,  wbidi,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  from  one  motive  or  another,  has  been  ever  manifested 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — a  policy  which 
served  to  rend  from  Mexico  the  greater  part  of  her  terri- 
tory; a  policy  which  has  ever  sought  to  deprive  Spain  of 
the  brightest  jewel  of  her  crown,  of  the  jewel  which  sym- 
bolizes a  world  of  memories  for  the  nation  which  discovered 
America."  It  referred  to  tlic  notes  of  Hcniy  Clay  urging 
Spain  to  conclude  the  wars  with  Mexico  and  Colombia,  the 
instructions  of  Mr.  Buchanan  looking  towards  purchase,  the 
mission  of  Mr,  Soiile,  the  Ostend  conference,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  tripartite  arrange- 
ment,— and  it  said  that  these  were  the  key  "to  explain  the 
stroke  of  humanity  with  which  the  United  States  present 
themselves  before  Europe,  soliciting  its  moral  co-operation 
to  end  the  war  in  Cuba." 

Gushing  had  received  no  instructions  concerning  the 
basis  of  adjusting  difTcrences  as  proposed  in  the  Spanish 
note  of  November  15.  Calderon  stated  that  under  the 
impression  that  Fish  might  have  concluded  not  to  act  until 
he  had  heard  from  the  European  governments,  he  (Calde- 
ron) having  no  desire  to  offend,  had  resolved  to  defer  his 
contemplated  responsive  circular  to  those  governments  until 
he  should  hear  from  the  American  Government.  On  Jan- 
uary 15,  Cushing  called  upon  Calderon  at  liis  request  to 
relieve  his  solicitude  as  to  the  non-arrival  of  a  reply  to  the 
note  of  November  15.  At  the  interview,  most  of  the 
conversation  was  upon  the  general  question  of  Cuba,  and 
at  its  ck)se  Cushing  felt  that  if  the  United  States  contem- 
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pl3t«d  iutervirntion  liy  land  and  naval  force  to  prevent  Spain 
from  subduing  the  insurrection,  the  latter  would  fight,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  or  ultinute  loss;  but  in  cue  tb« 
United  States  should  desire  to  act  "by  mediation  in  beluiH 
o(  the  insurgents,  to  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
to  make  acceptable  tcmis  for  them,  to  secure  the  execution 
of  ttiesc  terms,  to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  good 
government  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  officious  con- 
cert or  in  formal  treaty  with  Spain,"  he  believed  that  Spain 
was  "ready  to  meet  tlie  United  States  half  way  in  sue!) 
action,  to  receive,  and  even  invite,  their  interposition  in 
the  affairs  of  Cuba."  In  the  interview,  Calderon  wished 
that  Secretary  Fish  might  be  seated  by  bis  side,  and  bear 
him  say  that  the  United  States  could  desire  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  peace  or  liberty  of  Cuba  which  the  Spani^ 
Government  did  not  also  desire;  he  admitted  the  political 
expediency  and  necessity  of  abandoning  the  old  colonial 
system;  and  he  said  that  the  predatory  bands  of  incendiaries 
were  the  only  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  radical 
reforms.  He  thought  that  the  United  States  surely  couM 
not  desire  to  assist  these  incendiary  bands  against  the 
determined  efforts  of  Spain  to  restore  order.  He  was  will- 
ing to  ask  rish  as  a  friend,  or  statesman,  for  advice  as  to 
the  precise  thing  which  he  might  wish  Spain  to  do  "under 
the  mediation  of  the  United  Slates."  and  he  declared  that  if 
the  tiling  proposed  should  be  just  and  practicable,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  it  would  be,  Spain  would  gladly  do  it  in  the 
interests  of  both  people. 

The  character  of  the  Cuban  emigrants,  for  whom  Gush- 
ing had  no  use,  and  the  experience  of  Soutli  America  in 
self-government  gave  him  little  desire  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  intervention  in  behalf  of  independence.  He  believed 
the  United  States  would  have  an  immense  task  on  her 
hands  if  she  undertook  the  pacification  of  Cuba  by  force 
without  the  co-operation  of  oilier  powers.  He  stated  thnt 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  not  only  an  army  and  fleet 
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for  operation,  but  also  for  occupation.  I£  such  a  policy 
should  be  adopted  to  esI3bli!^ll  peace  in  Cuba  lie  rather 
inclined  to  the  view  that  it  should  be  in  co-operation  with 
Spain. 

Fisb  continued  to  urge  tlic  co-operation  of  foreign 
powers.  The  correspondence  upon  the  subject  is  volumi- 
nous, but  the  probability  of  success  became  more  and  more 
doubtful.  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy  at  first  intimated 
Iliac  iheir  representatives  at  Madrid  would  be  instructed 
to  urge  upon  Spain  the  wisdom  of  establishing  peace  in 
Cuba.  There  was  no  assurance  of  co-operation  beyond 
this.  Dccazcs  desired  to  consult  Great  Britain  as  to  what 
course  to  adopt.  There  was  apparently  more  hope  from 
England  than  from  any  other  power,  and  she  ha^  not  yet 
sent  instructions  supporting  the  views  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  necessity  of  ending  the  contest.  Her  failure  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  result 
of  the  Cushing-Caldcron  intcn'iew  of  December  4,  which 
Ctishiiig  to!d  Layard  was  so  satisfactory  that  there  seemed 
no  immediate  occasion  for  friendly  interposition  by  the 
latter.  On  January  ll,  Fish  was  hoping  that  England 
would  not  delay  to  send  instructions  supporting  the 
American  views  as  expressed  in  the  note  of  November  5. 
But  England  was  not  ready  to  go  so  far  as  that  note  seemed 
to  expect.  The  London  Times  of  January  24  did  not  think 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  England  to  interfere.  It  declared 
that  in  case  there  was  a  desire  to  take  the  risks  and  respon- 
^bilities,  there  wonid  be  justification  in  intervening  for 
the  sake  of  hiimnnily,  but  llwt  it  was  not  the  business  of 
England  "to  pI.^y  tlie  knight-errant  among  nations."  In 
regard  to  the  catalogue  of  offenses  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fish, 
it  stated  that  some  were  admitted  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment; that  others  were  keenly  questioned  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  still  others,  though  they  were  to  be 
deplored,  could  hardly  be  repressed  by  foreign  intervention, 
trnless  there  was  an  undoubted  menace  of  danger  to  tlie 
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intcr\'cning  nation.  The  Times  thought  that  the  aggrieved 
and  offending  powers  should  be  allowed  to  patch  up  their 
own  differences,  and  that  America  should  be  left  to  decide 
for  herself  whether  she  had  hcen  injured  and  insulted 
beyond  the  {>o5stbiIity  of  endurance. 

On  Januarj'  35,  Derby,  in  an  interview  with  Schcnck. 
said  that  England  would  be  unwilling  to  co-operate  unless 
Spain  should  be  wilting,  lie  did  not  consider  it  proper  to 
make  any  attempt  unlcsfi  there  should  be  a  prospect  of 
success,  and  he  deemed  the  time  premature  and  ill-chosen. 
Hi?  memorandum  stated :  "The  <iue!;tions  u-ith  which  the 
United  States  Government  were  dealing — ^the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  American  citizens  and  the  propo-sal  to  put 
an  end  to  war  by  mediation — seemed  to  him  to  stand  on  an 
entirely  different  footing.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  United 
States  Govcmmeni  had  put  forth  claims  which,  assuming 
Ihem  to  be  just  in  substance,  they  were  entitled  to  press  as  a 
matter  of  right.  In  regard  to  mediation,  though  everi-  one 
could  understand  the  inconvenience  and  damage  to  Ameri- 
can interests  produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  any  foreign 
power  could  claim  a  right  of  interference  with  them.  They 
could  give  friendly  advice,  but  it  would  rest  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  whether  to  take  it  or  reject  it."  Lord 
Derby,  in  Ihc  interest  of  humanily,  was  ready  to  offer  the 
gtxxl  offices  of  England  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
betw-een  Spain  and  Cuba;  but  he  was  not  ready  to  use 
pressure  in  case  Spain  rejected  the  overture,  and,  therefore, 
he  desired  to  take  no  steps  tinless  there  was  a  reasonable 
probal)ility  of  success.  Layard  thought  that  owing  to  the 
extreme  pride  and  sensitiveness  of  Spain  no  foreign  media- 
tion would  be  accepted  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
Carlist  War  was  still  in  progress,  but  in  case  it  should 
be  Bnishcd  Derby  saw  some  hope  of  Spain  being  able 
crush  the  Cuban  insurrection. 
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The  Cuban  insurrection  was  as  long  lived  as  Ihc  Carlist 
revolt,  and  it  had  cost  the  country  much  more  blood  and 
treasure.  Reinforcements  had  been  sent  periodically  from 
Cadiz,  and  very  few  had  reiurncd  to  Spain  again.  Captain- 
general  had  succeeded  caplain-getjeral  like  clockwork,  but 
the  war  never  ended — though  it  was  always  going  to  end. 
The  insurgents  were  reported  to  be  beaten  about  twice  a 
month,  but  they  turned  up  later  with  good  health,  and 
ready  for  another  defeat.  They  had  no  towns,  and  some- 
times Spain  said  she  could  not  find  tliem;  but  they  were  able 
to  live  in  jungles  and  deserts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth 
Ukc  binls  of  prey  to  fall  upod  the  estates  and  projierly  of 
those  who  did  not  agree  with  them.  They  lived  upon  wild 
fruits  and  wild  hogs,  while  the  Spaniards  were  dying  of 
dysentery  instead  of  wounds,  and  while  tlic  Spanish  civil 
officers  were  getting  rich  speculating  upon  food  and  war 
supplies.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of 
Cuba,  but  it  was  certain  that  Spain  had  been  unable  to  get 
the  Cubans  into  her  fingers,  and  it  was  equally  certain  tliat 
the  war  couhl  not  end  so  long  as  Don  Carlos  was  para<ling 
through  the  provinces  of  Spain.  If  the  Carlist  War  con- 
tinued much  longer,  Spaniards,  though  they  argued  in  pub- 
lic that  Spain  could  not  part  with  Cuba,  were  willing  to 
state  in  private  conversation  that  she  would  be  unable  to 
hold  it.  Spain  still  had  confidence  in  her  abilities  to  pacify 
the  island  and  to  reform  its  organization  and  administration, 
lo  memoranda  of  February  3,  which  Calderon  sent  to  the 
representatives  of  Spain  in  other  countries,  he  endeavored  to 
show  the  inconveniences  and  objections  to  intervention,  and 
he  indicated  that  the  revolution  would  soon  be  brought  to  an 
end.  A  copy  of  these  metnoranda  was  handed  to  Secretary 
Fish.  It  stated  that  the  Spanish  originators  o£  the  revolu- 
tion were  no  longer  Ii%'ing,  and  that  the  leaders  who  had 
succeeded  them  were  foreign  adventurers  without  antece- 
dents and  with  no  interest  in  the  island;  that  not  over  800 
white  natives  of  Cuba  were  still  to  be  fotmd  in  the  insur- 
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gents'  ranks;  that  wliat  could  at  first  have  been  considerci] 
a  struggle  for  iiidcpeitdence  had  become  a  ferocious  war  of 
races  and  devasution;  that  the  Spanish  troops  defeaded 
Cuba  as  a  possession  of  the  mother  country  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  order,  but  (hat  the  negroes  and  adventurers,  in  case 
tbey  should  secure  tlie  ascendency,  could  not  establish  a 
6nn  government.  He  said  tliat  the  Cuban  emigrants  in 
the  United  States,  who  liad  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
sent  only  tlieir  good  wishes  to  Cuba,  could  not  constitute  a 
gOYcnunent,  and  that  "Those  among  iJiem  who  were  brave 
enough  to  face  death  on  the  battlefield  have  almost  all  either 
fallen  or  surrendered."  The  memoranda  urged  that  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  all  Europe  and  America  not  to  encourage 
the  insurrection,  that  the  triumph  of  Spain  would  be  the 
triumph  of  law  and  civiliration,  and  Clie  only  effective  s<^u- 
tion  of  the  question.  It  was  argued  that  even  if  Spain, 
willwut  compromising  her  dignity,  could  enter  into  aoy 
kind  of  arrangement  with  the  insurgents,  she  would  have 
no  one  to  treat  with  except  negroes  and  mulattoes,  Chinese, 
Dominicans,  deserters  and  adventurers. 

As  Calderon  and  Cushing  approached  the  conclusion  of 
the  various  special  questions  at  issue  between  the  govern- 
ments. Gushing  stated  that  it  might  be  his  duty  to  commu- 
nicate soon  concerning  "the  larger  and  purely  political  ques- 
tion of  the  general  state  of  Cuba."  Calderon  thought  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  on  the  subject  of  reforms  as  to 
Cuba — that  Spain  had  resolved  to  introduce  practical 
reforms  either  with  or  without  friendly  suggestion  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  said  that  the  rebels  obstinately 
repelled  the  idea  of  autonomic  institutions,  thus  leaving 
Spain  no  remedy  except  force.  He  concluded  that  this  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the 
rebels  and  their  sv-mpathizers,  instead  of  to  Spain,  in  case  it 
was  desired  to  end  the  conflict.  He  compared  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Cuba  to  that  of  the  powers 
in  regard  to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  He  stated  that  the 
powers  suggested  to  Turkey  the  need  of  reforms  in  her 
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provinces;  they  also  admitted  the  dmy  of  exerting  their 
iiilluerce  to  induce  the  rebels  to  cease  ihc  rebellion,  while 
the  United  States  appeared  to  stop  at  assuming  "a  menacing 
attitude  towards  Spain."  The  concentration  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  at  Port  Royal  impressed  Caldcron  a»  a  iitciiace. 
He  said  Spain  had  done  nothing  to  call  for  defensive  prepa- 

tions  by  the  United  States,  and  that  the  naval  display 
created  an  impression  that  there  was  an  evident  intention 
to  invade  Cuba  and  to  aid  the  insurgents.  Gushing  found 
that  these  suspicions  hindered  friendly  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions. He  told  Caldcron  that  he  might  rest  assured  that 
the  American  Goveniinent  had  been  sincere  in  repelling  the 
suggestions  of  hostile  purpose,  and  Uiat  it  was  only  anxious 
to  terminate  the  desolation  and  bloodshed  in  a  neighboring 
territory  that  was  socially  and  commercially  related  to  the 
hi  ted  States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  on  February  15.  the  King, 

in  a  speech  which  had  been  prepared  by  Canovas  del  Cas- 

llo,  stated  that  negotiations  to  settle  the  differences  with 

the  Unitrd  States  remained  amicable;  that   32,000  troops 

had  recently  been  sent  to  Cuba,  and  that  Spain,  in  spite  of 

insurgents,  had    given    liberty   to   ySfioo   slaves.    In 

to  these  facts,  the  King  said  that  it  was  c\'idcnt  "to 

.nitat  extent  our  resolve    is    unshakable    to    maintain    the 

tegrity  of  our  territory  and  how  strong  is  our  purpose 
that  civilization  and  justice  shall  rule  throughout."  TIic 
reply  to  the  King's  discourse  a  few  days  later  said:  "The 
impious  insurrection  which,  taking  advantage  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  country,  sought  to  pluck  from  its  bosom  a  pre- 
cious portion  of  its  territory  situated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  in  a  notorious  decadence,  and  it  is  to  Iw 

esumcd  that  the  pacification  of  the  peninsula  will  dispel 
the  last  hope  of  the  sustaincrs  of  that  war,  so  long  ago 
degenerated  into  mere  devastation  and  robbery.  •  •  •  The 

tion  has  known  how  to  vindicate  its  honor  and  maintain 
rights  in  the  Antilles."    In  regard  to  reforms,  it  was 
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stated  that  lite  nation  "wliicl]  bore  to  America,  the  tord)  of 
Christian  civilization  cannot  deny  any  of  its  advancements 
to  its  provinces  beyond  the  aeas."  In  regard  to  ncgoiiattoiu 
with  the  American  Government,  the  reply  said:  "The 
deputies  of  lite  nation  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
difTerences  of  the  Uniied  States  arc  to  receive  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  justice  and  muttial 
consideration  which  befits  two  peoples  destined  to  unite  the 
Old  World  and  the  New  in  the  path  of  progress  and 
libert)'." 

Notwithstanding  the  sweet  words  of  the  reply  to  the 
King's  speech,  there  were  cxpresaioos  in  Madrid  indicat- 
ing fear  as  to  the  probable  course  of  the  -American  Govern- 
ment. Cushing  felt  uneasy  concerning  the  purpose  of  th: 
American  fleet  at  Port  Royal,  and  of  the  effect  which  its 
location  caused  to  the  Spanish  mind.  He  said  that  Spain 
was  told  every  day  by  leading  American  newspapet^  that 
the  object  of  the  naval  preparations  was  to  force  the  hand 
of  Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
ducmg  some  casus  belli.  \Vhilc  he  agreed  that  "nobody 
believes  what  newspapers  say."  he  saw  that  "ihcy  never- 
theless were  able  to  propagate  mischievous  irritations  and 
dangerous  suspicions."  Cushing  found  himself  in  an 
atmosphere  of  misconception  and  suspicion  in  which  he  had 
to  work  incessantly,  observing  much  and  talking  little.  It 
was  the  current  opinion  at  Madrid  that  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection could  have  been  suppressed  long  before  except  for 
Spanish  traitors  in  the  United  States;  that  most  of  the 
American  grievances  originated  from  the  acts  of  Amcricani 
or  disloyal  Spaniards  who  assumed  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  that  the  American  reclamations  had  been 
settled,  in  principle,  if  not  in  fact,  while  the  note  of  Novem- 
ber 5  was  crossing  the  ocean :  that  the  Cuban  rebellion  was 
beneficial  instead  of  injurious  to  American  commerce;  tliat 
while  the  American  Government  professed  peaceful  pur- 
poses it  was  making  naval  preparations  which  implied  the 
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contrary,  and  at  a  time  when  Spain  was  sending  her  treas- 

iurcs  of  art  and  industry  lo  the  Centeiiiiial  Exposition;  that 
the  destruction  of  property  in  Cuba  was  prompted  bv  the 
New  York  Junta,  and  would  cease  if  tlie  United  States 
applied  the  same  pressure  to  Iheni    as    it    was    doing    to 
Spain.    The  Spatush  papers  were  full  of  comments  in 
regard  lo  Secretary  Fish's  note  of  November  5.     In  addition 
to  the  arguments   which  have  already   been   indicated   in 
regard  to  the  rebellion  in  Cuba  it  was  slated  that  the  vio- 
lence of  Spain  on  the  island  had  been  forced  upon  her  by 
the  still  worse  acts  of  the  rebels  and  foreign  adventurers. 
tit  was  declared  that  the  pretended  New  York  directors  at 
the  rebellion  were  mainly  occupied  by  criminal  intrigues 
against  the  United  States.    In  regard  to  reclamations,  it 
Iwas  complained  that  the  United  States,  whose  legislative 
body  had  refused  to  pay  the  Amistad  claims,  and  whose 
citizens  owned  no  slaves  in  their  own  country,  was  never- 
theless ungringr  claims  for  the  loss  of  slaves  in  Cuba.     It 
was  also  charged  tliat  many  claims  at  Madrid  were  of  an 
invidious  character,  the  claimants  being  bogus  American 
citizens.     It  was  stated  that  many  of  the  claimants  had 
homes  in  Cuba  and  exercised  the  rights  of  Spaniards  while 
there,  and  that  tlu-y  could  base  their  claim  to  citizenship  in 
the  United  States  only  upon  some  transitory  summer  visit, 
or  upon  a  few  months'  enrollment  in  an  American  school. 
^—^      In  regard  to  the  Port  Royal  fleet,  which  had  alarmed  the 
^H^paniards,  and  liad  been  considered    as  a  menace.  Secretary 
^^BSsb  explained  to  Gushing  that  while  Port  Royal  had  been 
^^^elected,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  good  place  for  wintering 
^^  the  fleet,  and  as  a  harbor  both  commodiuus  and  convenient, 
^Bthc  possibility  of  a  protraction  of  the  Spanish  negotiation, 
^^  as    well    as    other    possible    events    which    the    President 
^_  had  desired  to  prevent,  had  been  considered.    He  stated 
^^that  the  inducements  which  caused  the  Government  to  select 
Port  Royal  harbor  were  precautionary  and  not  menacing. 

t:  it  had  probably  exerted  good  influence  "in  has- 
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tening  some  of  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  hapf»ly  in 
prepress  o(  attainment,"  and  that  it  had  contributed  in 
inducing  Spain  to  ap|>rcciatc  the  "sincere  camcstne&s  of  the 
President."  He  su^cstcd  that  it  was  time  that  Spain 
"should  recognize  the  sincerity  and  long  endurance  of  iJiis 
Government  under  unfulfilled  promises  and  repealed 
assaults  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens."  He  informed  Gush- 
ing that  in  case  the  President  had  "contemplated  or  appre- 
hended a  hostile  movement  towards  Spain,  he  would  not 
have  left  it  to  vague  speculation,"  but  that  Gushing  would 
have  been  promptly  advised  of  it. 

The  American  claims  were  being  satisfactorily  settled  by 
Gushing  and  Galdcron.  By  February'  8,  Gushing  was  con- 
fident that  there  would  be  no  controversy  in  settling  the 
remaining  questions,  and  he  began  to  think  That  peace,  eman- 
cipation and  good  government  could  be  obtained  in  Guba  by 
mediation  of  the  United  Sutes  without  the  aid  of  oilier 
povrers.  in  case  the  United  Slates  could  answer  for  the 
ikspn&te  character  of  the  Cuban  Junta.  Caldcron  stated 
that  war  should  not  he  caused  by  any  breach  of  Spanish 
engagements,  or  any  failure  to  satisfy  just  reclamations. 
It  seems  that  General  Burricl's  promotion  had  been  obtained 
hy  the  solicitation  of  a  woman  named  V^irginia.  but  Gal- 
deron  said  tbat  the  Hurrie!  trial  would  take  place  in  accord- 
ance with  tlic  obligation  of  the  protocol  of  November,  1873. 
that  he  and  Castillo  had  both  advised  Castelar  to  agree  to 
the  protocol,  and  tliat  they  would  not  tr>'  to  escape  it.  On 
February  20  it  appeared  that  the  Carlist  War  was  at  an 
end,  and  Spain  would  thus  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
quiet  Cuba. 

Cushing  saw  no  hope  for  intervention.  He  did  not  feel 
so  sanguine  as  Fish  concerning  the  foreign  powers,  for 
not  one  of  them  spoke  tlirough  their  representatives  at 
Madrid  in  a  manner  which  could  encourage  hope.  Those 
who  appeared  willing  to  co-operate  said  thai  the  time  was 
not  favorable.    There  was  a  feeling  that  Don  Alfonso's 
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emment  was  doing  its  best  to  end  the  Cuban  struggle. 
General  Campos  was  Lo  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  with 
reinforcements,  with  llie  iatenticm  of  pursuing  an  active 
policy.  The  Government  was  also  showing  a  disposition 
to  satisfy  all  the  reclamations  of  the  United  States  that 
were  considered  to  be  just.  The  three  emperors,  all  of 
whom  probably  believed  that  the  note  of  November  5 
jimplied  an  intention  by  the  United  States  to  use  force 
St  Spain,  showed  no  disposition  to  coHSperate  with  tlie 
American  Government.  Austria  remembered  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  Kosauth,  Koszta  and  Maximilian. 
Germany  had  plans  which  interested  her  in  southern 
Europe,  and  would  probably  lead  her  to  favor  Spain. 
Russia  was  America  s  rival  in  the  production  of  wheat  for 

urope,  and  Gushing  thought  she  was  becoming  sorry 
that  she  had  made  a  cession  of  the  islands  near  Alaska. 
The  constant  companion  of  the  wife  of  Alfonso  was  a  Rus- 
Man  lady  of  rank.  Layard  was  the  only  foreign  minister  at 
Madrid  who  spoke  in  a  helpful  spirit  as  to  intervention  or 
mediation,  but  the  equivocal  and  vague  nature  of  the  treaties 
between  Spain  and  England  produced  a  long  list  o£ 
questions,  which,  in  addition  to  other  problems  for  discus- 
sitfn.  rendered  it  improbable  that  England  would  find  it  con- 
venient to  co-operate.  Some  Spaniards  suggested  that 
British  sympathies  were  liable  lo  be  with  Spain  on  account 
of  the  magnitude  of  British  dependencies  in  America. 
AltJiough  there  were  no  personal  impediments  to  a  perfect 
understanding  between  Gushing  and  the  foreign  legations  at 
Madrid,  Gushing  declared:  "No  foreign  minister  here  is 
prepared  to  back  us  in  saying  to  Spain:  Vou  must  close 
up  the  war  immediately,  or  we  will  inter^-ene  to  force  »  con- 

usion  in  our  own  way." 

As  the  days  went  by,  Gushing  became  more  confirmed  in 
his  conviction  as  to  the  indifTerence  of  Europe  on  the  sub< 
ject  of  intervention.  He  was  much  amused  by  the  state- 
ments, "fencings"  and  "evasive  generalities"  which  were 
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offered  in  discussing  the  subject  of  co-operation.  In 
despatch  lo  Secretary  Fish  in  March  he  said :  *'I  staiiil 
behind  the  players  and  see  the  cards  they  are  playiniT'  ^  i> 
not  our  game.  We  can  do  much  with  Spain,  but  it  will 
liave  to  he  dune  on  our  own  ground.  We  h:ive  no  cause,  in 
my  belief,  to  expect  aid  from  the  European  powers,  not  even 
from  Great  Dritain.  The  problem  ratlicr  is  lo  work  out  our 
own  policy  in  such  a  way  a&  to  avoid  obstructions  on  the 
part  of  those  powers."  With  the  identical  interests  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States  in  Cuba,  be  was  confident  of 
the  success  of  a  policy  of  mediation,  the  essential  premises 
of  which  were  reciprocal  confidence,  good-will  and  mutual 
interests.  He  thought  that  there  were  mutual  interests,  and 
that  Spain  was  willing  to  confide  in  us  if  we  would  let  her. 
Nevertheless  she  was  anxious  and  suspicious  with  regard 
to  the  knots  of  "bad  Spaniards,"  who.  "having  a  holy  hor- 
ror of  the  smell  of  gunpowder."  had  fled  to  "snug  harbor" 
in  New  York  and  other  American  cities,  and  had  been 
dedicating  themselves  by  speeches,  trading  in  bogus  bonds, 
the  presentation  of  exaggerated  claims  for  injuries,  and  by 
violations  of  the  law,  to  the  task  of  manufacturing  a  war 
hftween  Spain  and  the  United  Slates.  Gushing  thought 
that  these  emigrant  rebels  were  the  authors  of  all  our  sor- 
rows and  our  troubles  with  Spain,  and  ui^cd  that  by 
depending-  upon  ourselves,  by  abstaining  from  hostile 
demonstrations,  and  by  pushing  the  opportunities  for  pure 
mediation  or  friendly  intercession  in  order  to  secure  pacifi- 
cation, emancipation  and  reformation,  we  might  reach 
desired  results  without  war.  The  refusal  of  the  President 
to  recognize  the  Cuban  Junta  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Spanish  confidence.  The  paid  agitators  of  the  press,  and 
excited  members  in  Congress  were  considered  to  be  tlie 
main  stumbling  blocks. 

On  March  15,  Sagasta,  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  in  a  speech  before  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
in  which  he  "hoped  that  the  United  States,  instead  of  taunt- 
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savage  brigandag-e  in  Cuba,  sig-nificantly  touched  upon  the 
qtie&tion  of  intervemion.  He  favored  a  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  for  Spain — neither  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  nor  to  permit  them  to  interfere  in  Spanish 
affairs — "without.  Iiowevcr.  thereby  ceasing  to  strive  for 
recuperation  of  tier  ancient  splendor  not  by  means  of  force, 
but  in  common  accord  with  other  nations  interested  in  the 
subject."  He  hoped  that  by  this  pohcy  the  differences 
with  the  United  States  would  soon  be  settled.  He  said 
that  the  United  States,  who  had  the  advantage  of  not  having 
to  cross  the  sea  to  quell  her  rebellion  of  1861-5  would 
■understand  how  difficult  it  was  to  subject  a  fratricidal  strife 
to  determine  rules.  The  recent  intervention  of  Uussia 
and  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  attracted  attention  at 
Madrid.  These  powers  had  recognized  their  duty  of  apply- 
ing pressure  to  the  rebels  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as 
well  as  lo  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Porte  had  said  lo  the 
powers:  "You  advise  us  in  the  interest  of  peace  lo  introduce 
certain  specified  reforms  of  administration  in  our  discon- 
tented provinces.  We  had  already  determined  to  do  not 
only  so  much,  but  even  much  more;  we  cheerfully  take 
your  advice,  therefore,  but  we  do  so  in  the  express  under- 
Standing  that  you  *  ♦  •  are  to  cease  to  allow  your 
subjects  or  proteges  to  aid  our  rebels;  •  »  »  tJiat  you 
are  to  use  all  your  moral  authority  at  least  to  induce  those 
rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept  the  measures  of 
reform  graciously  granted  by  the  Sultan."  In  such  a  plan 
of  "practical  friendly  intervention"  between  Spain  and  the 
Cuban  insurgents  by  me.ins  of  mediation  and  moral  influ- 
ence,  Gushing  thought  that  ihc  great  powers  would  be  will- 
ing lo  co-operate;  but  in  a  plan  to  force  Spain  to  abandon 
Cuba,  which  would  mean  hostilities,  if  not  war.  he  said  that 
the  powers  would  at  least  exert  their  moral  authority  in 
iavor  of  Spain. 


A 
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The  expressions  of  Caldcron  to  Cusliing,  on  January  15, 
scctncd  to  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the  views  of  the  United 
States.  His  friendly  intimation  Uiat  he  desired  to  listen 
to  the  advice  o(  Secretary  Fish,  as  to  the  precise  thhig 
which  the  United  States  would  desire  to  do,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  long  instruction  from  Pish  to  Gushing  on  March 
I,  in  which  Spain  was  assured  that  the  United  States  had 
no  desire  to  annex  Cuba,  but  that  she  wanted  Spain  to 
observe  treaty  obhgations.  restore  order,  establish  good 
government,  emancipate  the  slaves,  and  improve  the  facili- 
ties of  commerce.  Mc  Fish  said  that  there  was  no  desire 
to  disturb  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  that  there  should 
,  be  no  cause  for  mistrust  between  the  two  peoples  whose 
interests  were  identical.  Concerning  the  admission  of  Cal- 
deron.  as  to  the  necessity  of  abandonioe  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem, he  suggested  that  Spain  should  see  her  duly  to  inaugu- 
rate a  new  plan  without  delay.  He  stated  that  whatei-er 
desires  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  had  been  shown 
in  the  past,  "there  are  at  this  time  no  considerations,  moral, 
social,  political  or  financial,  'vhich  are  regarded  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  making  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
cither  desirable  or  convenient."  The  United  States  desired 
peace  witli  Spain,  and  if  the  latter  had  asked  for  the 
good  offices  of  the  American  Government,  Mr,  Fish  was 
ready  to  use  every  effort  to  restore  peace.  .'Vs  to  desired 
changes,  the  following  suggestions  were  given;  (i)  Mutual 
and  reciprocal  observance  of  treaty  obligations  and  a  lib- 
eral  and  just  interpretation  in  case  of  doubt.  (2)  Peace, 
order  and  good  government  in  Cuba.  It  was  time  to  stop 
the  antiquated  system  of  exactions  and  corruption.  A 
liberal  and  impartial  government  was  more  suited  to  the 
age.  It  was  impossible  to  conquer  a  peace  by  force  of  arms. 
Experience  in  America  had  shown  that  it  was  impossible 
by  mere  force  to  subdue  any  serious  upriang  where  grave 
causes  of  injury  exist.  The  olive  branch  would  be  "more 
potent  than  the    sword."     It    was    believed    that    "abuses 
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and  wrongs  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  peninsula 
had  been  allowed  and  perpetuated  in  tins  island."  Spain 
could  hardly  desire  to  continue  the  oppressive  and  arbi- 
trary exactions  by  way  of  taxes,  llie  public  officials  who 
had  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Cuba,  nor  the  unjust  lines 
upon  vessels.  (3)  The  gradual  etnancipation  of  slaves  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  might  be  found 
that  the  conditions  would  make  it  necessary  to  proceed 
carefully.  (4)  The  improvement  of  commercial  facilities 
and  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  trade  and  commerce. 
Such  a  policy  was  for  the  welfare  of  Cuba  as  well  as  (or  the 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

By  March  20  the  insurrection  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain  had  been  concluded.  The  King  arrivetl  at  Madrid 
amidst  great  rejoicing,  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  and 
showers  of  floral  crowns  and  even  money.  There  were 
plenty  of  fireworks  and  festivities.  Spain  was  now  free  to 
devote  her  energies  to  the  termination  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
nuisance.  On  March  ay,  Cushing  informed  Calderon  that 
in  reply  to  the  latter's  remarks  of  January  15,  Secretary 
Fish  had  in  his  instructions  of  March  i  replied  at  consider- 
kngih.  CaUIeron  consented  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
reply,  and,  on  April  12,  he  invited  Cushing  to  an  interview 
upon  the  subject.  He  agreed  upon  all  four  of  the  main  points 
mentioned  by  Secretary  Fish.  He  desired  to  see  "in  the 
Spanish  Senate  and  in  the  Congress  of  Deputies  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  island  of  Cuba,"  according  to  Lbe  plan 
recently  inaugurated  for  Porto  Rico.  It  was  desired  to 
retain  the  gooj-will  of  the  Cubans,  and  to  "join  them  to 
the  common  fatherland  by  the  gentle  yet  strong  tics  of 
gratitude  and  a6fection."  Calderon  thought,  however,  that 
the  American  Government  would  doubtless  admit  that  all 
the  proposed  reforms  could  not  be  immediately  realized; 
there  could  be  no  elections  until  the  island  was  pacified, 
though  amnesty  might  be  granted  and  property  restored 
at  once.     It  was  suggested,  however,  that  though  the  Gov- 
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emmenL  might  grant  amnesty,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enforce  it  upon  nc^o  incendiaries.  It  was  stated  tJiac 
there  could  be  no  emancipation  while  the  insurrection  was 
in  existence,  for  the  reason  titat  the  nc^ocs  and  inulattoci 
coiutituted  a  large  part  of  the  insurgent  body.  Caidcron 
said  that  but  for  the  insurrection  there  would  have  been  no 
slavery  in  Cuba  at  that  moment.  He  invited  a  further 
opinion  regarding  the  solution  of  the  difficult  questions 
which  presented  themselves  coiKeming  reforms,  and 
he  declared  that  it  was  his  "eantest  wish  to  go  on  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  Government  of  the  Great  Republic 
in  a  matter  wherein,  when  examined  with  true  elevation 
and  witliout  prejudice,  there  is  a  common  and  legitimate 
interest ;  that  is  to  say,  the  peace  of  Cuba  and  a  government 
prudent,  generous,  and  liberal  in  all  its  proeeedings." 

Tlie  efforts  of  tlie  Department  of  State  for  mediation 
were  tinsuccessfut  on  account  of  the  indisposition  of  both 
Cuba  and  Spain  to  accept  any  arbitrament  except  force. 
The  refusal  of  Spain  to  make  reforms  before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  tended  to  pre^-ent  suppression.  When 
America  complained  to  Spain,  the  answer  always  was  that 
the  in-wrrcction  was  about  to  be  overpowered,  and  that 
reforms  would  (ollou'.  Thtis  the  reforms  have  always  been 
kepi  in  the  distance,  and  the  insurrection  continued  without 
hope  for  peace  and  prosperity  in  Cuba. 

By  the  summer  of  1876  most  of  the  perplexing  subjects 
aside  from  the  general  question  of  the  Cuban  insurrection 
had  been  settled  between  the  two  judicial  friends.  Cushing 
and  Calderon,  at  Madrid.  The  subject  of  private  claims 
was  the  main  source  of  controversy,  as  well  as  of  miKh 
arduous  labor.  Calderon  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
dishonest  character  of  the  citizenship  of  many  of  the  claim- 
ants. He  said  that  many  persons  claiming  to  be  Amer- 
ican citizens  were  really  citizens  of  Cuba,  and  exercised  the 
right  of  Spaniards  there,  having  lived  Jn  the  United  States 
ooly  during  transitory  summer  visits  or  while  in  school. 
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SMany  of  the  claims  were  doubtless  bogus,  but  there  were 
falso  many  other  cases  in  which  true  American  citizens  had 
actually  suffered  from  the  oppressive  wrongs  of  the  Cuban 
authorities.     These  citizens  niight  have  been  of  more  bene- 
fit to  their  country  by  living  in  it,  but  America  was  a  free 
[eountry,  which  allowed  emigration  as  well  as  immigration. 
it  was  necessnry  for  her  to  protect  bona  fide  citizens 
illegal  confiscations  and  exactions.    There  was   no 
objection  to  legal  taxation,  but  there  were  often  exactions 
under  cover  of  law  by  the  "bad  Spaniards"  who  had  gone 
to  Cuba  in  order  to  fill  their  pockets— some  o£  whom  had 
i  desired  to  prolong  the  insurrection  in  order  to  use  it  as  a 
I  cover  for  illegal  exactions  at  the  custom  houses  and  in  the 
ijudiciar)'.    It  was  evidently  not  right  to  compel  a  man  to 
tbuild  a  fort  or  a  telegraph  line  on  his  plantation  at  his  own 
ise.     It  was  quite  probable,  though  some  eases  were 
icated,  that  there  were  plenty  of  good  causes  for  well- 
[founded  complaint.  Even  if  only  a  few  of  the  complaints  were 
just,  it  was  equally  true  that  the  Government  should  be 
,  vigilant  to  protect  the  few.  A  few  righteous  men  would  have 
saved  Sodom.    If  goats  were  found  among  the  sheep,  it  was 
nevertheless  necessary  to  protect  (he  sheep.     It  is  evident, 
however,  that  great  care  should  have  been  taken  to  separate 
[the  gnats  from  the  sheep, 

While  Prim,  Serrano  and  others  had  been  scrambling  for 

power  at  Madrid,  they  could  tiot  pay  the  proper  attention 

to  Cuba.     While  the  Carliat  rebellion  hung  like  a  dark 

cloud  in  the  northern  provinces.  Spain  could  not  send  her 

best  soldiers  to  Cuba,  and  there  was  no  definite  plan  of 

operations  nor  sanitarj-  precautions  in  the  island.    At  the 

end  c(  the  Carlist  War,   in   1876,  an  active  policy  was 

adopted.     In    Cctobcr,    General    Martinez    Campos    was 

appointed  governor  with  plenary  powers,  and  took  com- 

^       mand  of  military  operations  in  Cuba.    Twenty-five  thous- 

^Band  reinforcements  were  sent.     By  the  summer  of  1877  the 

^^  struggle  was  declining  in  activity.     The  insurgents  for  a 
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while  bad  a  faint  hope  of  making  a  treaty  with  Spain  for 
UKlq>cndaicc  of  Cuba,  by  lli«  payment  of  an  indemnity 
which  thcj  desired  the  United  States  should  gaarantee.  In 
September,  they  made  their  lait  attempt  to  induce  the 
United  Stales  to  recognize  them  as  belligerents.  In  October 
several  of  the  Cuban  leaders  surrendered  to  Spanish  authori- 
ties and  undertook  to  induce  the  others  to  abandon  the 
Insurrection,  but  the  contest  had  not  yet  closed  in  Decem- 
ber, when  Hayes  said  in  his  message:  *'Wc  suffer,  but 
abstain  from  inler\-eatioii."  On  February  21.  1878.  how- 
ever, the  revolt  was  ended  by  the  submission  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  insurgenrs.  The  terms  of  pacification 
provided  for  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves  of  the  insurgents.  On  May  14,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  surren- 
der, and  the  future  pohcy  of  Spain  in  the  government  of 
Cuba,  were  sent  to  the  American  Senate.  It  has  been  said 
that  General  Campos,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  seek- 
ing for  bands  of  acclimatized  men  in  a  tropical  bush  and  an 
intricate  mountain  country,  patched  up  a  peace  partly  by 
bribery,  but  that  there  were  men  in  tiK  bushes  who  were 
ready  to  initiate  a  new  edition  of  the  insurrection  as  soon  as 
the  signs  were  favorable.  Perhaps  the  treaty  concessions 
were  not  liberal  enough  to  maintain  order.  At  least  order 
was  not  maintained  for  some  time.  Ar  insurrection  broke 
out  in  1879,  and  was  not  defeated  till  the  following  Decem- 
ber. General  Cali.\tD  Garcia  headed  another  revolt  in  iSSa 
He  had  been  irapturetl  once  before  but  had  made  his 
escape  to  the  United  States,  where  he  formulated 
plans  for  the  new  insurrection.  Wc  and  Jose  Marti 
landed  in  Cuba  and  held  their  ground  in  the  wnmh  for  six 
months,  but  they  foimd  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for 
another  revolt.  Garcia  was  captured  and  sent  to  Spain. 
By  September,  1880,  tranquillity  cxtsicd.  From  this  timf 
dates  the  autonomists'  party,  which  maintained  that  experi- 
ence would  not  justify  further  attempts  to  gain  freedom  by 
force  of  arms,  and  held  that  the  island's  only  hope  lay  in 
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peaceful  measures.  Sinall  and  tU-adviscd  attempts  at  insiu*- 
rcction  followed,  but  thvY  amounted  to  nothing.  Campoe 
went  back  tu  Spain  to  favor  a  policy  of  reform  for  Cuba. 
He  proposed  to  abolish  slavci^,  to  remove  the  oppressive 
comtU'ercial  restrictions,  and  to  place  Cuba  on  a  footing  with 
the  Spanish  provinces  at  home.  Two  hundred  million 
francs  were  needed  for  this  program,  and  Canovas  resigned, 
because  he  was  not  willing  to  demand  that  amount  from  the 
Curies.  In  March,  1879,  Campos  formed  a  new  ministry, 
but  before  his  plan  of  reform  was  carried  out  be  was  again 
replaced  by  C'anovas,  wha.se  i)olicy  had  been  one  of  extermi- 
nation, and  who  would  not  submit  to  the  Cortes  the  pro- 
gram of  Campos.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish  aSairs, 
Campos  was  soon  enabled  10  again  form  a  ministrj',  which 
adopted  his  policy.  In  January,  1881,  a  bill  passed  the 
Cortes  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Antilles, 
and  it  was  abolished  absolutely  in  1886.  The  essential 
feature  of  Campos'  program  was  sufficiently  carried  out 
that  the  majority  of  the  inliabitams  of  Cuba  were  contented 
with  their  condition,  and  were  loyal  to  Spain,  though  there 
were  many  who  desired  to  secure  autonomy  or  home  rule. 
After  the  summer  of  1876,  most  of  the  special  claims 
against  S]>ain,  growing  out  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  had  been 
settled.  Causes  for  complaint  decreased.  On  the  subject 
of  judicial  procedure,  Caldcron,  on  January  12,  1877,  made 
a  satisfactory  statement  as  to  his  interpretation  of  treaties 
with  the  United  States.  He  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
military  trials,  except  in  cases  of  persons  captured  with  arms 
in  hand,  and  that  the  persons  accused  should  h.ivc  access 
to  attorneys,  be  confronted  with  the  causes  of  arrest,  be 
allowed  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  or  send  dqxisitions, 
and  be  permitted  to  make  their  own  defense.  The  Spanish 
commercial  policy,  besides  the  war,  was  the  greatest  source 
of  irritation.  Some  had  advocated  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo  on  the  ground  that  it  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
Spanish  commercial  restriclions.  Grant,  in  his  meftsage 
of  December,  1876.  in  attempting  to  vindicate  hU  previous 
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recommcQdalion  for  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo,  with 
its  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  fruits  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ducls.  referred  to  the  legislation  in  Cuba  as  being  unfavor- 
able to  a  mutual  exchange  of  products,  and  said  tiiat  if  we 
had  owned  San  Domingo,  with  free  commerce,  the  effea 
upon  Cuban  commerce  would  have  sellled  the  vexed  ques- 
tion long  ago  in  favor  of  "free  Cuba."  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  Cuba's  exports  were  consumed  in  the  United  Sutes, 
and  were  paid  (or  in  coin  Instead  of  by  American  products- 
Flour  from  the  Mississippi  river  could  pass  hiav?na.  j^ 
to  Spain,  pay  a  duly  there  (or  articles  re-exported,  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  Spanish  vessel,  and  brought  back  to  Havana 
and  pay  a  second  duty  there,  and  still  leave  a  profit  over 
what  would  have  been  received  by  direct  shipment  to  Hav- 
ana. Such  an  Illiberal  commercial  policy  had  made  Cuba 
forther  off  than  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  tax  was  not  onIy_ 
felt  by  the  people  of  the  Mississip])i  Valley,  but  n-as  also 
oppressive  to  the  Cubans.  Besides  the  duty  on  tlour  there 
were  heavy  duties  on  butter,  lard,  boots,  calicoes,  etc..  etc. 
The  Americans  also  suffered  by  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  the  duties  were  collected.  The  United  States  consul- 
general,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  Department  in  November, 
1877,  .-ipoke  of  the  gross  injustice  to  the  United  States  in  the 
assessment  of  tonnage  duty.  Secretary  Evans,  on  Novem- 
ber I,;.  1S77,  instructed  the  American  minister  at  Madrid 
that  the  burden  of  these  exactions  was  becoming  "well- 
nigh  unbearable"  to  American  shippers.  Hca\y  penalties 
were  often  imposed  for  mere  verbal  inaccuracies,  or  for 
trivial  or  technical  informalities.  Such  fines  were  a  source 
of  income  for  the  Spanish  revenue  officers. 

Several  other  incidents  were  made  a  subject  of  complaint. 
In  1877,  three  whaling  vessels,  nndcr  the  American  flag, 
were  captured  by  Spanish  guard-boats  twenty  miles  or  more 
distant  from  Cuba.  They  were  detained  for  several  days, 
on  the  ground  that  there  "were  so  many  scamps  in  the 
world"  ready  to  carry  material  to  the  insurgents,  that  it  was 
hard  to  know  whom  to  trust.    The  Spaniards  knew  very  well, 
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however,  that  the  Americans  had  enforcctl  the  neutrality 
laws,  and  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  in  a  protest  of  November 
13.  stated  that  the  United  States  was  not  hunting  for  a  quar- 
rel in  regard  lo  Cuba.  After  an  investigation,  the  Amencao 
Government  asked  $19,500  indemnity,  but  accepted  $to.ooo. 
In  1880,  several  vessels  were  fired  upon  outside  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Cuba.  In  1877.  under  tJie  regulations  of  the  United 
States,  arms  were  allowed  to  be  sold  to  either  party  in  Cul>a, 
^^bul  vessels  had  to  take  th«ir  own  risk.  The  Spanish  minis- 
^■ter  cdntended  that  Americans  should  not  sell  even  a  pistol 

if  they  suspected  that  it  would  be  used  in  a  conspiracy. 
^^     He  also  complained  of  the  probable  hostile  intention  of 
^Bhe  steamer  EstcUa,  which  Itad  been  Bttcd  out  under  the 
auspices   of  the    Cuban  Junta  in    New    York.     Secretary 

iEvarts  promptly  detained  the  vessel.     The  Spanish  minister 
evidently  desired  some  restriction  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
American  press.    He  rccogrnizcd  tlic  right  of  the  press  in 
America  to  freely  criticise  Spain,  but  he  sngjf^sted  that 
"domestic  liberty  is  not  a  warrant  for  international  license." 
According  to  extracts  from  the  newspapers  of  Cuba  in 
the  spring  of  1S82,  it  seems  that  annexation  was  under  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  people  at  that  time,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  the  feeling:  for  annexation  was  lo 
^_  any  extent  general  in  the  United  States.    No  one  would 
^Bhavc  thought  of  taking  Cuba  by  force,  and  it  was  certain 
that  Spain  would  not  have  favored  any  plan  of  releasing 
her  holil.    The  sympathy  of  foreign  nations  would  have 
been  with  Spain  In  case  of  war  as  to  Cuba,  unless  proro- 
^■cation  on  the  jiart  of  Spain  should  have  been  great.     A 
^■writer,  in  1879,  said  that  it  would  require  at  least  150,000 
^Knen  to  conquer  Cuba,  and  that  it  would  cost  over  $200,- 
^^000,000.     Even  if  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  could  have  been 
purchased  for  that  amount  of  money,  the  interest  on  the 
amount  would  probably  have  been  more  than  the  gain  in 
commerce  by  free  trade.     There  would  have  been  serious 
^social  objections  to  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Union, 
Its   population   consisted   of    130,000   Spaniards,   600,000 
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Cubans,  240,000  free  colored,  360.000  slaves,  and  34.000 
Asiatics.  Wliat  Cuba  probably  needed  more  than  annexa- 
tion was  a  firm  government  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
class. 

Some  nations  evidently  expected  the  United  States  10 
adopt  a  policy  according  to  that  which  bad  been  indicated 
in  speeches  just  after  liic  dose  of  the  war,  and  .at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  Some  even  measured  the  Ameri- 
can tcmpfraturc  by  rcftrrine  to  the  dead  speeches  of  aiiU 
bellum  days.  &Iexico  feared  a  railroad  connection  with  tlic 
United  Slates.  A  member  of  the  Mexican  Congress  said 
that  "nations  of  tlie  north  usually  invade  nations  of  the 
south."  The  United  States  at  this  time  was  probably  anx- 
ious to  suppress  niaraudini:'  across  the  Mexican  frontier, 
but  she  did  not  want  any  more  of  Mexican  territory.  It 
seems,  in  fact,  tliat  tlic  American  Government  was  opposed 
to  the  annexation  of  territory  in  any  direction.  Grant  had 
recommended  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  in  1870,  but 
the  treaty  had  failed  to  pass  the  Senate.  Diinng^  the  Cuban 
war.  Secretary  Fish  had  frequently  6tat«l  that  the  United 
States  did  not  desire  Cuba.  Secretary  Blaine,  in  December, 
18S1,  whiEe  speaking  of  the  proposed  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
said  that  the  history-  of  foreign  relations  for  fifty  years 
sliowed  that  it  was  tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  to  goard 
the  control  of  the  coast  from  foreign  interference,  but  that 
she  liad  not  extended  her  territory  beyond  the  mainland. 
He  said  the  material  possession  al  Hawaii  was  no  more 
desired  than  was  Cuba,  but  that  the  United  States  could  not 
allow  them  to  he  cut  adrift  from  the  American  continent  by 
a  transfer  to  some  other  nation.  Secretary'  Frelinghuysen, 
in  April.  1883.  stated  that  the  American  policy  had  tended 
toward  the  avoidance  of  possessions  disconnected  with  the 
main  continent  Again  in  February.  1884,  he  declared  that 
the  American  policy  was  against  any  territorial  ag^andirc- 
menl  that  wntild  require  a  large  nava!  force — even  it  the 
territory  was  intended  only  for  a  coaling  station. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RENEWED  CUBAN  INSURRECTION  AND  AMERI- 
CAN INTERVENTION. 


Espano-American  War  and  tkk  Si-anish  Withdrawal 
f  FROM  CuoA  Libre. 

After  the  close  of  the  ten  years'  struggle,  Cuban  affairs 
fell  into  the  old  way  agaiii.  The  captain-genera!  was  abso- 
lute; and  the  exploitations,  and  the  inipedimcnls  to  trade 
went  on.  Tlic  debt  incurred  by  Spain  during  the  war  was 
saddled  upon  Cuba.  The  painful  lesson  of  the  lone  stni(f- 
gie  was  entirely  lost  upon  the  Spanish  Government.  Instead 
of  endeavoring  to  heal  tlie  wounds  of  the  late  unpleasant- 
ness, and  to  qnencli  the  thirst  of  the  people  for  justice  and 
freedom,  the  Government  persisted  in  continuing  its  old 
system.  Every  native  Cuban  was  excluded  from  any  office 
that  could  give  him  any  clTcctivc  influence  in  public  affairs. 
The  colonists  were  exploited  for  tlie  benelit  of  Spanish 
monopoly  and  bureaucracy.  Thus  affairs  continued  with 
few  exceptions  until  the  Cubans  were  .igain  driven  to  a 
renewal  of  the  insurrectioHj  which  finally  resulted  in  Ameri- 
can intervention. 

There  was  less  controversy  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  from  1879  to  1894  than  at  any  other  previous  period. 
During  this  time,  however,  there  was  some  correspondence 
concerning-  estates  thai  had  not  been  returned  to  American 
citizens.  The  Spanish  commercial  policy  also  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  irritation.  Notwithstimdinj  the  restric- 
tions to  trade,  the  United  St.ite«  commerce  jumpc<l  from 
S76.000.000  in  1880  to  $105,000,000  in  1894.^  In  1881,  an 
American  cattle  vessel,  which  would  ordinarily  have  been 
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axed  about  $i4.90  was  taxed  $387.40,  because  &l>e  had  some 
lumber  on  board.  In  1S83,  the  United  Stales  began  a  long 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  ovcrclianies  and  exactions 
of  Spanish  officials.  In  December,  1883.  King  Alfonso 
revoked  a  royal  decree  of  March,  1867,  which  had  ordered 
mcrcliandisc  proceeding  ivom  the  United  Slates  under  the 
Spanish  flag  to  p^y  on  importation  into  Cuba  the  same 
duties  as  if  under  3  foreign  flag.  But  this  still  left  the  con- 
ditions existing  before  1S67,  and  Mr.  Foster,  the  American 
minister,  insisted  upon  an  entire  abolition  of  the  differential 
flag  system.  After  Foster  had  become  knpatient  under 
Spanish  assurances  of  an  intention  to  consider  the  subject, 
an  aprcement  was  finally  made  in  February.  1884.  by  which 
the  discriminating  duties  on  goods  imported  into  Cuba  asd 
Porto  Rico  from  the  United  States,  and  from  those  islands 
into  the  United  States,  were  abolished.  It  was  thus 
expected  that  the  war  of  discriminating  and  retaliatory' 
duties  would  be  ended.  It  was  said  that  Spain  outwitted 
the  United  States  in  this  treaty.  The  rclaIiator>'  duties  were 
more  prejudicial  to  Spain  than  to  American  interests,  since 
the  amount  of  exports  from  Cuba  far  exceeded  those  of 
imports  from  the  United  States.  Spam  was  playing  a 
double  game.  She  wanted  to  save  her  commercial  marine 
from  deslnictton,  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  be  favor- 
ing the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
advantage  of  the  treaty  to  Spain,  the  Cuban  autiiorittes 
evaded  it  by  means  of  the  Spanish  translation.  In  1886, 
President  Cleveland  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  to 
reimpose  the  retaliatory  duties  on  Spanish  bottoms  it  Amer- 
ican ships  were  not  accorded  their  full  privil<^es  under  the 
agreement  of  1B84.  The  menace  drew  forth  public  opinion 
in  Cuba,  alanncd  the  Spanish  ship-owners,  and  caused  the 
Government  at  Madrid  to  accede,  in  October,  1886,  to  an 
agreement  for  reciprocity  and  complete  suspension  of  all 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  on  trade 
between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  Slates.  Never- 
theless, the  Cuban  officials  continued  to  violate  the  princi- 
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pies  of  equality  uf  Bags  which  was  the  basU  of  the  agrcc- 
aacaL  They  continued  to  harass  American  interests  by 
fines  lor  trivial  clerical  errors  and  shortages  of  cargo  when 
there  was  no  intent  to  defraud.  The  customs  officials  had 
tlieir  living  to  make,  and  they  took  advantage  of  every  tech- 
nical irregularity  by  which  they  could  increase  their  per- 
quisites. 

While  the  American  tarifT  bill  of  i8go  was  under  discus- 
8ton,  Spain,  in  cxjxrctation  of  increased  American  duties  on 
tobacco,  decreed  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  imports  to 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  from  all  ports  except  those  of  Spain. 
The  reciprocily  amendment  of  the  MeKinley  bill  directly 
affected  Cuba's  future  toward  ecoiioniic  emancipation  from 
Spain.  The  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  by  means 
of  the  reciprocity  provision,  gave  Cuba  a  fulcrum  by  which 
she  could  lift  from  herself  the  Spanish  commercial  system 
that  had  so  long  half  paralysed  her  by  its  serpentine  embrace. 
This  system,  once  uprooted,  she  might  expert  a  more  just 
treatment.  The  argimient  of  nnturc  was  in  favor  of  close 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba. 
The  latter  saw  the  necessity  of  commercial  union  with  the 
United  States,  and  argued  that  it  would  strengthen  the  bond 
of  union  with  Spain.  Verj-  few  planters  opposed  recipro- 
city, and  such  as  did  were  usually  in  favor  of  annexation 
to  the  United  States  in  order  to  breathe  more  life  into  Cuba. 
In  January,  1891,  Cuba  had  a  delegation  at  Madrid  urging 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  and  some  favored  revo- 
lution if  a  treaty  was  not  negotiated.  Spain  doubtless  saw 
that  if  she  refused  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  for 
reciprocity,  the  impulse  to  annexation  would  be  increased, 
and  that  Spain  would  lost-  the  support  of  the  influential 
classes;  so  she  took  a  safe  course.  In  June,  1&91,  the  reci- 
procity schedules  were  negotiated  by  which  Spain  consented 
to  relax  her  fonner  system.  Many  things  were  allowed  to 
enter  Cuba  free  of  duty,  and  many  others  were  admitted  at 
a  lower  rate.  From  1876  to  1891  the  people  of  the  United 
States  purchased  from  Cuba  raw  products  to  the  amount  of 
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$923^88.357.  and  sold  to  her  merchandise  only  to 
amount  of  §188,61)9,845,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  of  $735,- 
193,513  against  us  for  the  sixteen  yeajs.    The  United  States 
exports  for  1S91  showc<i  an  increase  of  $43'. 308  over  the 
average  for  previous  years.    The  English  West  Indies  ia 
recent  years  had  been  fairly  embarrassed  by  the  wann  and 
friendly  attitude  of  Canada,  who  desired  to  obtain  3  com- 
mercial union  imlepcnden!  of  the  Unitetl  States.     Canada 
had  assured  them  tliat  millions  of  fur  traders  and  Esqui- 
maux were  hungry  for  Jamaica  rum,  and  for  su^r  and 
oranges  to  eat  with  their  ice-cream.  When  the  news  reached 
Jamaica  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  be^^-een  Spain   and  th^^ 
United  States,  secnring  a  free  market  for  Cuban  sugar,  th<^H 
Canadian  advances  ceased.     The  British  West  Indies  also 
had  to  accept  the  .American  offer.     The  news  of  the  treaty 
was  received   with  joy   in    Cuba,   but   its   execution    vras 
obstructed  by  the  authorities.     It  was  prophesied  tliat  if  the 
treaty  failed  lo  release  the  planters  from  their  Bnancial 
embarrassment,  the  force  of  economic  ^ra^-itation  to  the 
United  Slates  would  become  irresistible,  and  that  annej 
tion  would  be  the  last  resource.     The  Americans  were  con-' 
fident  that  they  did  not  desire  the  annexation  of  Cuba;  bat       . 
they  felt  that  if  she  urged  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  hct^^l 
out.  ^^ 

The  economic  conditions  of  Cuba — her  industrial  and 
financial  burdens — had  been  the  source  of  much  afptation 
hostile  to  Spain,  and  had  also  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  annexation.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  had  not 
been  crushed.  In  1884,  there  were  prep.ir.THons  for  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  Spanish  ministers  in  the  United  States  com- 
plained that  Cuban  fitihii.strrsi  were  storing'  munitions  of 
war  at  Key  West  and  other  Gulf  ports.  The  life  of  the 
Spanish  consul  had  been  threatened,  and  the  United  States 
Government  took  means  to  protect  him.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister recognized  the  active  friendship  of  the  United  States; 
but  he  complained  that  dynamite  had  been  manufactured  for 
Cuba,  and  he  thought  that  the  unfriendly  public  expression 
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"ana   newspaper  articles   should    be    prcvcntcJ.     Secretary 
Frelinglmj'sen  inlormed   him   that    manifestations  against 
Spain  would  be  promptly  checked  if  they  were  breaches 
of  the  peace.     Tlic  Uiiiled  Stales  officers  were  instructed 
to  prevent  hostile  infractions  against  the  neutrality  laws 
1 8t  Key  West  and  other  places  near  Cuba.    The  Govern- 
ment was  vigilant  in  performing  its  duties,  but,  in  some 
,cast!S.  lilibuiturs  seem  to  have  eluded  the  local  authorities. 
[A  Key  West  paper  of  September,  18S7,  deplored  the  peri- 
expeditions  to  Cuba,  and  said  thnt  they  coiild  only 
ly  the  intiqii-ndencc  of  the  island,  and  miglit  induce  some 
Spanish  commander  to  bombard  Key  West  in  order  to  cap- 
ture the  rcvohitionary  chieftains  who  made  thai  city  their 
asylum.     In  May,  1888,  the  Spanish  minister  gave  notice 
s(  an  expedition  that  was  ready  to  leave  Key  West  under 
Ruz.     Secretary  Blaine  immediately  gave  instruc- 
ts to  prevent  the  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1887,  John  Sherman  visited  Cuba  and 
gave  his  Impressions  o^  the  deplorable  condition  there.  He 
said  the  revolt  had  only  been  ill-suppressed,  and  that  the 
natives,  beginning  to  realize  that  they  were  incapable  of  self- 
government,  were  nearly  to  a  man  in  favor  nf  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  Cuba  was  paying  the  salaries  of  all 
the  Spanish  horde  which  was  fastened  upon  her.     The  offi- 

Idal  positions,  from  the  captain-general  down  to  the  tide- 
water at  the  docks,  were  held  by  Spaniards.  Under  such 
bonditions  annexation  sentiment  was  nattiraJ.  But  Sher- 
man said:  "I  don't  think  we  want  Cuba  as  an  appendage 
of  the  United  States  ;  I  would  not  favor  annexation."  Mr. 
Sherman  favored  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Spain  which 
would  prevent  the  Cubans  from  being'  forced  to  trade  with 
England  and  other  European  countries.  He  said  that  we 
could  benefit  the  island  more  by  reciprocal  trade  than  by 
annexation ;   and.  that,  white  we  would  probably  object  to 

Ni  transfer  of  the  island,  Spain  was  welcome  to  hold  it  if 
the  would  only  give  the  United  States  better  commercial 
terms  than  the  Cubans  could  get  elsewhere.     Froude,  who 
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visited  the  West  Indies  in  1887,  spent  some  time  in  Cuba. 
He  was  told  that  the  Americans  had  refused  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Cubans  in  the  ten  years'  struggle  because  they 
saw  no  way  of  admitting  the  island  into  the  Union,  but  he 
said  :  "  The  opinion  in  Cuba  was  and  is  that  America  is  the 
residu9tr>'  legatee  of  all  the  islands,  Spanish  and  English 
equally,  and  that  she  will  be  forced  to  take  charge  of  them 
in  the  end,  whether  she  likes  or  not-  Spain  governs 
unjustly  and  corruptly;  the  Cubans  will  not  rest  till  thr>' 
arc  free  from  her,  and,  if  once  independent,  they  will  throw 
themselves  on  American  protection."  Again,  recalling  Mr. 
Motley's  words,  "To  be  taken  iato  the  American  Union  is 
to  be  adopted  into  a  partnership."  He  said:  "If  I  were  a 
West  Indian,  I  should  feel  that  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
I  should  be  safer  than  I  was  at  present  fruni  politi- 
cal experimenting.  America  would  restore  me  to  hope  and 
life."  The  home-rulers  had  been  trying  to  obtain  wliat  con- 
ccs^ons  they  could  from  Spain,  but  their  policy  did  not 
prosper,  and  in  1SB8  they  became  more  restless.  The  smaJI 
concessions  came  to  be  regarded  as  sops  distributed  by 
Spain  to  maintain  peace — like  confectionery  given  to  crj-ing 
children  to  stop  their  noise.  The  Cubans  complained  tliat 
in  return  for  benefits,  Siialn  had  imposed  new  taxes  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  her  good  deeds.  The  Cuban 
revolutionary  party  began  to  regain  strength.  It  asserted 
that  peaceful  mea.surcs  had  failed,  and  that  Cuba's  saU-ation 
could  l>c  accomplishe<l  only  by  driving  the  Spanish  soldiers 
into  the  sea. 

Senator  Morgan,  in  the  Senate,  on  January  24,  1898,  said 
that  Cleveland,  during  his  first  administration,  favored  the 
annexation  both  of  Hawaii  and  Cuba,  However  strongly 
Cuba  may  have  favored  it,  when  overtures  suggesting  the 
£alc  of  the  island  by  Spain  were  renewed  in  18S9,  Saga&ta 
said  there  was  not  enough  gold  in  the  world  to  buy  it.  An 
article  in  the  forum  of  July,  i8yi.  urged  the  necessity  of 
transferring  Cuba  to  the  hands  of  the  United  States.     The 
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writer  said :  "The  United  States  has  great  and  varied  inter- 
ests in  all  that  concerns  the  future  development  of  Cuba's 
natural  resources.  These  interests  make  it  an  essential  com- 
plement 10  our  industrial,  agricultural,  commercial  and  niiti- 
lary  systems,  and.  logically,  should  lead  our  people  to  desire 
its  early  acciuisition."  He  said  that  we  should  he  just  and 
generous  to  Spain,  but  that  wc  should  tolerate  no  sinister 
diplomacy  by  foreign  governments.  At  the  beginning  oi 
1890,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cuban  debt  of''' 
5124,000,000  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  German  bankers 
and  subject  to  tlie  control  of  ihe  Gernmn  Government,  It 
was  feared  in  some  tiuarters  that  in  case  Spain  or  Cuba 
should  not  he  able  to  meet  the  debt  at  the  proper  time,  Ger- 
many would  thus  have  a  chance  to  interfere  in  affairs  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  it  was  also  seen  that  Germany  would 
thus  be  interested  in  llie  perpetuation  of  the  Spanish  sover- 
eignty over  the  island.  In  January,  1890,  Senator  Call,  in  3 
resolution  of  inquiry,  stated  that  this  was  opposed  to  the 
policy  and  interests  of  the  United  States  as  well  a.*  the  inter- 
ests of  Cuba,  and  proposed  ihat  the  Senate  should  pass  reso- 
lutions to  discountenance  it. 

Possibly  the  policy  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  was 
expressed  in  August.  1890,  in  a  public  speech  of  Secretary 
Blaine:  "Wc  arc  not  seeking  annexation  of  territory.  Ccr- 
tajnly  wc  do  not  desire  it,  unless  it  should  come  by  the  voli- 
tion of  the  people  who  might  ask  the  priceless  boon  of  a  place 
under  the  Hag  of  the  Union.  I  feel  sure  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  wisely 
content  with  our  present  area,  and  not  launch  upon  any 
scheme  of  annexation." 

As  Athens  was  tlie  school  of  Greece,  so  has  the  United' 
Slates  been  the  school  of  the  westeni  continent :  it  has  been 
a  shining  light  of  self-government  for  the  Spanish  provinces 
that  have  desired  to  imitate  its  example.  Cuba  often  looked 
across  the  Florida  straits  and  dreamed  of  the  days  when  she 
might  cast  aside  the  burdens  of  a  proud,  unduliful  and 
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unfortunate  mother — when  she  might  follow  the  principles 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
declared  the  right  of  revolution  against  oppression.  Prom- 
ises of  autonomy  had  failed  to  materialize.  The  Maura 
bill  of  1893  had  failed  because  it  was  too  genuinely  in  earn- 
est. The  modified  reform  bill  of  Maura,  in  1894,  was 
approved  by  the  Cortes  in  February,  1895,  but  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  autonomists,  and  the  separatists  regarded  it  as 
useless.  Active  preparations  for  insurrection  had  already 
begun  in  1894.  About  the  end  of  the  year,  Cubans  from  the 
the  United  States,  under  Marti,  chartered  three  American 
vessels,  and  sailed  with  men  and  war  material,  but  the  ves- 
sels were  captured  at  Fernandina,  Fla.  February  24,  1895, 
was  set  for  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  demonstration, 
but  when  the  time  came,  Spain  looked  upon  it  as  only  a 
small  riot.  The  insurrection  gained  ground,  however, 
though  Spain  continued  to  send  new  troops.  A  Spanish'' 
officer,  on  reaching  Cuba,  said  that  he  did  not  like  the  pros- 
pect of  chasing  goats  over  the  mountain. 

The  Cuban  insurrection  endangered  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  from  the  beginning. 
On  March,  1895,  the  American  steamer  Allianca,  while  in 
the  Windward  passage,  about  four  miles  from  Cuba,  was 
signalled  to  "heave  to"  by  the  Spanish  gunboat  Conde  de 
ycnadito.  The  captain  of  the  Allianca  quickened  speed. 
The  Spaniards  gave  chase  for  twenty-five  miles  and  then 
fired  upon  her,  but  the  shot  fell  short.  The  captain  of  the 
Allianca  informed  the  American  Government  that  his  vessel 
did  not  transfer  munitions  of  war  to  fishing  vessels,  as 
claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  but  that  she  was  taking  them  to 
Colombia.  On  March  14,  Secretary  Gresham  cabled  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid  to  demand  prompt  disavowal 
and  regret,  and  to  ask  the  Spanish  Government  to  give 
orders  to  prevent  future  interference  with  American  vessels 
in  the  Windward  passae;e.  The  Spanish  minister  gave 
assurance  that  the  matter  would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted; 
he  relieved  the  Spanish  commander,  and,  after  some  delay. 
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made  apology.  Many  in  ihe  United  States  complained  thai 
President  Cleveland  was  too  dilator>-  in  demanding  rcpara- 
tJMi.  On  June  12,  Spain,  having  complained  that  the  cus- 
toms collectors  failed  to  enforce  neulraliiy,  Cleveland  issued 
a  proclamation  admonishing  all  citizens  to  abstain  Irom  tak- 
ing part  in  Cuban  disturbances  in  any  way  tbat  might  be 
adverse  to  the  established  govenunent  tlierc.  United  States 
officers  were  enjoined  to  use  diligence  in  prcvcntinp  viola- 
tions of  the  laws. 

Spain  now  showed  a  disposition  to  settle  3omc  of  the 
American  claims  that  had  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
lor  years.  These  claims  grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  property 
in  Cuba.  Spain  had  urged  that  the  claimants  for  damages 
had  not  become  American  citizens  until  after  they  had  given 
aid  to  iho  Cuban  insurrection  during  which  the  property 
was  seized.  The  Maximo  Mora  claim  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one.  Mora's  estates  had  been  confiscated  in  1870.  In 
1873,  Spain  had  admitted  his  claim  as  just,  and  a  decree  for 
restitution  was  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  Government  in 
J876,  but  Cuban  aulhonties  delayed  execution  until  the 
'estate  was  in  ruins.  .Spain  finally  uFfcred  an  indeiiuiity 
which  was  accepted  in  1876,  but  the  Cortes  made  no  appro- 
priation, and.  in  1888,  the  Spanish  minister  tried  to  nuke 
the  condition  that  certain  Spanish  claims  should  be  settled 
at  Ihe  same  time.  Secretary  Bayard  objected  and  urg?d 
Spain  to  fulfil  her  promises.  On  June  I2,  1895.  Secretary 
Olney  instnicted  fiannis  Taylor  to  ask  Spain  10  give  assur- 

ice  that  she  would  pay  within  two  months.  Congress 
had  recently  urged  the  pressure  of  the  claim.  Spain  agreed 
to  pay  the  principal,  and  the  claimants  accepted.  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  Spain  paid  $1,449,000  to  Mora's  heirs. 

The  neutrality  Jaws  of  the  United  States  were  now  such 
that  the  filibusters  did  not  care  to  strain  them.  In  Scpttm- 
ber  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  from  Canada  by  Cespedes 
Qucsada,  of  Venezuela,  son  of  the  Cuban  leader  who  died 

Yara,  1873. 
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The  strengtli  of  llie  insurreciion  was  growing.  It  was 
said  that  tlie  Cuban  Govemnieiit  coatroUed  one-lialf  o£  the 
island,  and  in  some  quarters  tlicre  was  a  feeling  that  rccog- 
nttion  should  be  granted.  On  November  i .  a  mas'^'mecting 
at  Washington,  while  it  discountenanced  filibustering:  and 
violation  of  international  taw,  resolved  that  it  wouM  gladly 
hail  the  dsy  when  tiie  authorities  could  see  their  way  to 
grant  bcllig<^rant  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  sai 
that  the  Cubans  were  not  oppressed,  and  that  Cuban  in<li 
pendente  was  not  wanted ;  that  tt  %voutd  not  be  ad 
tageous  to  the  United  Stales,  and  that  annexation  was 
of  the  question.  The  New  York  Tribune  stated  that  the 
L'nitcd  Stales  fjovemment  was  not  in  the  market  for  the 
purchase  of  Cuba,  but  it  believed  that  annexation  was  the 
manifest  destiny  of  the  island.  It  favored  a  policy  by  which 
the  Cubans  could  gain  their  independence  without  Amer- 
ican militan,'  aid,  and  should,  after  a  failure  to  govern  them- 
selves, be  allowed  to  come  into  the  Union  as  Texas  had 
done.  "A  Cuban  annexationist"  stated  that  taking-  history 
as  a  guiding  star,  it  was  evident  that  tlie  Cubans  could  not 
overcome  the  law  of  heredity  and  cstablisli  an  enduring 
republic,  but  that  they  would  ultimately  petition  the  United 
States  for  annexation.  He  said  that  in  case  their  pctidoQ 
should  be  rejected,  England  would  open  her  arms  to  receive 
Cuba  for  the  use  it  would  be  to  her  in  case  the  Panama  canal 
should  be  opened.  The  following  December  it  was  rumored 
that  Great  Britain,  in  rctum  for  the  cession  of  Cuba,  would 
turn  Gibraltar  over  to  Spain,  assume  the  Cuban  debt,  and 
acquiesce  in  the  Spanish  plans  in  Morocco.  Prime  Minister 
Canovaa  del  Castillo  was  said  to  be  favorable  to  the  id< 
of  ceiling  Cuba  to  Englaiid  only  as  a  last  resource.  Offi- 
cials in  the  foreign  office  at  London,  when  questioned  con- 
cerning the  rumor,  declared  they  knew  nothing  of  it  except 
from  ihc  newspaper  reports. 

The  constituent  assembly  of  the  Cuban  republic  accred- 
ited T,  Estrada  Palma  as  diplomatic  agent  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  informally  received  to  present  the 
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Cuban  side  of  the  case  of  the  insurrection.  On  Dectm- 
ber  7,  in  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  stated  the  con- 
dition of  Cuba  and  the  causes  of  the  revolution  for  "indepen- 
dence or  extermination."  He  described  th^  preliminary 
Or^nization  of  the  revolt,  its  subsequent  growth,  the  bat- 
tles and  campai^s,  the  defeats  of  General  Campos,  the  civil 
and  military  org;anization  of  the  Cubans,  tlic  treatment  of 
prisoners,  the  iion-negro  character  of  the  govcnimenc,  and 
the  attimde  toward  the  property  and  persons  of  American 
dtizens.  He  stated  that  the  causes  of  the  revolution  were 
Substantially  the  same  as  those  of  i86q,  and  that  they  were 
far  more  grave  than  those  of  the  American  Kevolution  of 
1773.  Spain  in  Cuba  was  only  a  parasite  exploiting  tbrough 
her  fiscal,  commercial  and  bureaucratic  reginifs.  The 
representation  which  was  given  to  the  Cubans  was  proven 
■to  be  only  a  farce.  The  laws  had  been  framed  so  that 
natives  were  substantially  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
tlic  high  poll  tax  of  twenty-five  dollars  restricting  the  suf- 
frage to  53,000  inhabitants.  In  disputed  cases  the  courts 
declared  in  favor  of  the  Govcninicnt.  Tims  the  Spaniards 
got  the  advantage,  and  the  Cubans  usually  had  only  three 
deputies  in  a  Cortes  of  430  members.  The  qualifications  for 
the  Senate  were  so  high  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
Cubans  to  secure  the  place.  Taxes  were  levied  on  every  ^ 
thing  conceivable,  and  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  tlie  debt  that  Spain  had  saddled  upon  the  island,  and 
the  salaries  of  a  vast  number  of  office  holders.  Only  a  small 
proportion  had  been  devoted  to  public  improvements.  The 
Cuban  debt  hung  as  a  continual  burden  upon  Cuban  pros- 
perity. All  the  industries  of  the  island  were  hampered  by 
excessive  imposts,  and  the  commerce  was  crippled  in  every 
possible  manner.  The  native  Cubans  had  been  left  with  no  ' 
public  duties  to  perform  except  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
exactions.  There  was  no  security  of  person  or  property. " 
The  judiciary  was  the  instrument  of  the  military  authort- 
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ties.  ThtK  was  no  freedom  of  ihc  press,  or  speecli.  or  rcli- 
eion.  Liberties  were  written  in  ilie  constitution,  but  they 
were  not  practiced.  The  Cubans  could  discuss  political 
affairs  tlicurelically,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  mentioa 
particular  abuses  or  to  make  personal  application  of  them. 
They  could  bold  public  meetings,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
Rive  notice,  so  that  a  itinctionary  could  he  present,  aiul  this 
functionary  had  power  to  suspend  the  meeting.  Personal 
safety  was  a  rnytli.  The  civil  guard  (armed  police)  was  a 
terror,  and  not  a  guardian,  of  the  Cuban  peasants  whom  it 
beat  upon  trifling  pretexts.  Bankruptcy  and  ruin  existed 
upon  every  hand  despite  the  vast  sugar  and  tobacco 
industries.  The  money  which  was  derived  from  large 
exportations  remained  abroad  to  pay  the  interest  oo  the 
debt,  to  cover  the  remittances  oi  the  Spanish  officers,  and 
to  pay  the  pensioners  and  political  patrons  who  lived  in 
Spain  Such  was  the  case  as  presented  by  the  Cuban  dele* 
gate  to  the  United  States,  and  he  declared  tliat  Cuba  had 
appealed  to  arms,  "not  in  anger  but  in  dc$]»ir,"  in  order  to 
defend  its  riehts.  t  Tlie  colonial  office  at  Madrid  reiuted 
the  "'calumnies"  which  were  hurled  at  Spain,  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  Cuba  was  decently  governed.  But  the  Cuban 
delegation  in  the  United  States  replied  in  a.  pamphlet  in 
which  it  designated  the  Spanish  statement  as  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods. 

-  '^A^hcn  Canovas  replaced  Sagasta  at  Madrid  in  189$,  he 
looked  out  upon  a  sea  of  difficulties,  but  the  brave  old  man 
did  not  falter.  He  got  rid  of  those  who  had  diffcrenl 
opinions  from  himself,  and  proceeded  to  inaugurate  a  policy 
of  "thorough"  to  replace  the  policy  of  conciliation  which 
had  been  advocated  by  Sagasta  and  General  Campos.  His 
policy  was  "The  last  dollar  and  the  last  man.''  He  was  able, 
subtle  and  high-thoughted,  but  at  heart  he  was  a  Spaniard 
of  the  past.  He  studied  upon  the  Cuban  question  day  and 
night,  endeavoring  in  some  way  to  solve  the  problem.  He 
decided  to  be  swift  as  lightning  and  at  the  saiue  time  to 
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preserve  peace  with  the  United  States.  He  rccogniecd  that 
tile  right  oi  visit  aiid  search  of  Anicricau  vessels  couid  not 
be  practiced  cither  within  or  without  Cuban  waters,  nor 
even  in  cases  of  the  transportation  of  arn^s.  He  said  that 
the  rights  of  commerce  could  not  bo  interfered  with,  for 
that  Spain  had  not  consented  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
belligerency  was  not  recognized.  He  proposed,  however, 
to  keep  a  close  outlook  for  Cuban  filibusters  and  to  require 
vessels  to  come  to  andior  only  in  ports  of  entry.  General 
Campos  had  proposed  administrative  reforms  at  the  same 
time  he  was  endeavoring  to  end  rebellion  by  military  forces. 

ftnovas's  policy  was  to  end  the  rebellion  and  talk  dbout^ 

reforms  afterwards. 

■♦  By  the  beginning  of  1896,  more  than  half  of  Cuba  was  in 

;t]ie  hands  of  insurgents,  or  in  turmoil.     The  night  skies 

were  illumined  by  llie  fires  of  devaslalioii.'  Gomez,  burning 

cane-ficlds  and  destroying  railway   trains,  claimed  every- 

iag,  and  the  Spaniards  put  themselves  oo  the  defensive^ 
Many  new  troops  now  flocked  to  the  apparently  victorious 
Cuban  cause.  The  rural  pacificos  -were  believed  to  be  in 
'coalition  with  the  Cubans,  and  many  Spanish  soldiers  asked 
■for  their  punishtnenlj  but  Campos  refused  to  make  war  upon 
them.     Conservatives  called  for  more  vigorous  warfare  to 

heek  the  insurg-cnts.  and  demanded  the  recall  of  Campos. 

's  greatest  soldier  went  liomc,  and  Canovas  had  a  free 

id  to  carry  out  his  own  policy,     Weylcr,  an  energetic 

'officer  of  the  medieval  type,  who  had  been  in  many  hard 

campai^is  of  blood,  lire  and  desolation,  was  sent  to  Cuba 

to  carry  on!  the  policy  of  Canovas.    This  man  of  "blood  and 

'On"  soon  began  the  carnival  of  death,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  indignation  of  the  United  States,  swept  like  a 
simoon  over  the  gardt-n  of  the  Gulf  until  near  the  close  of 
1896.  The  cruel  policy  of  concentration  was  initiated  oo 
February  16,  and  the  productive  districts  under  the  control 
pi  the  Spaniards  were  soon  depopulated,    Tlie  inhabitants 

ere  herded  in  the  garrison  towns,  and  the  lands  Uid  waste, 
and  the  dwellings  destroyed. 
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American  sympathy  (or  the  Cuban^k  was  uroag.  Some 
iavored  belUgercnqr,  some  independence,  and  some  annexa- 
tion without  asking  the  Cubans.  Oo  December  38,  1895, 
the  Uuu&e  asked  fur  the  correspondence  relating  to  Cuba 
since  the  prerious  February.  On  February  1 1 ,  Prvsideni 
Ocvcland  responded  with  a  document  of  212  pages  dealing 
with  the  neutral  poIic>',  the  right  of  the  consul^gcneraJ  to 
present  remonstrances,  the  progress  oi  the  insurrection,  the 
destruction  of  the  Amcricao  property*,  and  the  arrests  and 
trials  of  American  citizens.  Spirited  debates  followed.  On 
May  16,  the  Senate  also  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
rights  of  United  States  citizens  in  case  of  arrest  and  trial  in 
Cuba.  On  May  23.  the  President  replied  with  a  copy  of  the 
original  text  of  the  Cushing-CoHantcs  protocol  of  January 
la,  1877-  Congress  favored  intervention  on  the  basis  of 
Cuban  independence.  It  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
that  a  condition  of  public  war  existed  justifying  a  state  of 
belligerency.  The  Senate  made  the  previous  attempt  at 
intervcniioii,  in  the  Ten  Years'  War.  ihe  basis  of  a  resolution 
rcqnestinn  the  President  once  more  to  "interpose  his 
friendly  offices  with  the  Spanisli  Government  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  Cuba."  On  March  24,  the 
Senate  bad  asked  for  the  correspondence  foUitwing  Novem- 
ber 5,  1875,  upon  the  subject  of  mediation  and  interventioD. 
Ocvcland  responded  on  April  25,  with  137  pages. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  had  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  tell  Spain  to  put  her  house  in  order,  and  to  endeavor 
to  bring  about  an  honorable  adjustment  of  the  contest  by 
the  mediation  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  some 
cflTcctive  scheme  of  self-government  for  Cuba  under  the 
sovereignty  and  flag  of  Spain.  Spain  had  appeared  to  favor 
reforms  after  the  Cubans  should  lay  doivn  their  arms.  The 
President  realized  the  suspicions  and  precautions  of  the 
Cubans  in  regard  to  tlie  promises  of  Spain,  and  he  intimated 
to  the  Spanish  Government  that  if  a  satisfactory  measure 
of  home  rule  should  be  tendered  to  the  Cubans  and  accepted 
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by  them  on  the  guarantee  of  its  execution,  the  United  States 
would  endeavor  to  find  a  way  not  objectionable  to  Spain  of 
furnishing  such  guarantee.  On  April  4,  Secretary  Olney, 
in  a  note  to  Dupiiy  dc  Lome,  Uie  Spanisli  miniiter  at  Wash- 
ington, alluding  to  the  character  of  the  war,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  in  it,  stated  that  it  had  led  many 
honest  persons  to  insist  upon  intervention,  lie  said,  how- 
ever, tliat  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  consider  at  that  time 
when  intervention  would  be  justified,  byl  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  could  not  contemplate  with  complacency 
another  ten  years'  struggle.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  even 
pave  llie  way  for  inters- cntion.  but  rather  to  prevent  it  by 
offers  of  mediation.  Spain  had  thus  far  faced  the  insurrec- 
tion with  sword  in  hand.  Secretary  Olney  inquired  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  modify  that  policy.  He  gave  assur- 
ance that  the  United  Slates  liad  no  designs  on  Cuba,  and 
none  against  the  sovereignly  of  Spain— neither  was  she 
meddlesome — but  she  only  desired  to  end  the  strife. 
Instructions  were  also  sent  to  the  United  Slates  minister  at 
Madrid  on  April  9.  tendering  the  good  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  secure  a  cessation  of  the  rebelUon  on 
the  basis  of  rcform.s  promised  by  tlie  Spanish  Government 
in  1870— viz:'  Equitable  lc\7  of  taxes,  no  discrimination 
against  native  Cubans  in  office-holding,  security  of  persons 
and  property,  separation  of  the  judiciary  from  military 
authorities,  and  the  granting  of  greater  liberty  of  religion, 
speech  and  the  press./  Olney  suggested  that  if  the  Spanish 
Cortes  would  frame  a  measure  of  home  oile  satisfactory  to 
the  Cuban  lax-payers,  it  would  be  an  important  step  toward 
peace.  As  a  jusiificalion  for  this  friendly  advice,  he  men- 
tioned ihc  damngcs  to  the  estates  and  commerce  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Olney  told  Dupuy  dc  Lome  that  if  the  reforms 
were  inaugurated  the  Cubans  and  their  friends  in  the  United 
States  would  probably  withdraw  their  aid.  The  Spanish 
Government  made  no  direct  reply  to  Secretary  Olney;  but 
on  June  4,  Dc  Lome  wrote  him  that  the  import.ince  of  the 
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subject  had  led  tlie  Government  to  examine  tt  with  care, 
and  to  postpone  an  answer  until  the  Spanish  views  coultl  be 
made  public.    He  sugrgcsted,  howe\-er,  that  Cuba  ba,viQg; 
been  Spanish  since   its  discovery  could  not  be  benefited 
except  tbrough  Spain,  and  that  reforms  would  come  in  time. 
He  stated  that  ilie  Cubans,  on  a  fiup])Osition  that  the  United 
States  "wishes  Id  get  possesion  of  the  island  one  of  these 
days,"  had  rcpcUrd  the  idea  that  tJic  United  States  could 
intervene  by  advice  or  otherwise,  and.  therefore,  that  there 
could  be  no  success  from  mediation,  even  if  Spain  should 
condescend  to  treat  vvitli  the  rebellions    subjects   as   one 
power  with  another.    He  suggested  that  the  United  States 
could,  nevertheless,  contribute  to  Ihe  pacificsition  liy  con- 
tinuing to  prevent  expeditions  and  by  publicly  declaring 
that  she  considered  Spain  to  be  in  the  right. 
%    Spain  discussed  a  plan  of  autonomy,  but  slic  adhered  to 
her  poliey  to  grant  no  reforms  until  after  the  insurgents 
bad  laid  down  ':heir  anus.    It  was  evident  that  the  rebels 
desired  independence  and  not  local  autonomy — and  Spain 
said  that  independence  of  Cuba  meant  a  step  bacln^'ard  in 
its  civilization.    She  refused  to  consider  any  plan  of  media- 
tion or  settlement  except    on    such    terms    as   she    herself 
might  grant  at  the  end  of  the  war.    So  the  war  continued 
unabated,  and  fresh  levies  of  Spanish  troops  were  sent  to 
meet  the  undiminished  resistance  of  the  insurgents.     The 
horrors  of  the  strife  were  increased.    "If  Spain  held  Havana 
and  the  seaports,  the  insurgents  still  roamed  at  will  over 
Two-thirds  of  the  inland  country."     If  Spanish  determina- 
tion was  stronger,  so  was  the  insurrection.    If  Spain  had 
not  yet  established  her  authority  neither  could  the  insur- 
gents be  considered  an  independent  state.     The  Spanish 
army  had  the  difficulty  of  facing  a  foe  that  shunned  general 
engagements   and    (ought    only   from    ambuscades.     Such 
devastating  hostilities  might  have  been  prolonged  forever 
or  until  Ihe  industrial  value  of  Cuba  was  ruined.    With  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  spectacle  of  ruining  Cuba 
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haJ  become  almost    unbearable.     Many    Cubans   lived    in 
American  cities,  and  many    Americans    svTnpathizcd    with 
the  insurgents;  and  ihc  Government  was  constantly  called 
upon  by  her  citircns  to  claim  damages,  to  do  police  duty, 
and  to  ask  explanations  and  apolo^cs  of  Spain  for  acts 
against  unoffending  American  citizens.   v~ 
I     The  inevitable  entanglements,  the  American  interests,  and 
'the  considerations  of  humanity,  all  pointed  to  the  neccs- 
aitj-  of  curing  the  Cuban  difRcuIly.     It  liad  been  proposed 
that  belligerent  rights  should  be  accorded  to  the  insurgents; 
but  this  was  considered  untimely,  and  perilous  to  American 
interests.    It  was  then  proposed  that  the  independence  of 
Lthc  insurgents  should  be  recognized,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  had  a  government.    By  the  latter  part  of  1896, 
it  was  suggested  that  the    United    States   should    buy    tlic 
island,  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  Spain  was  witling  to 
entertain  a  proposal  in  that  direction.  .^Intervention  was 
offered  as  the  only  practical  method  of  ending  the  strife. 
ie  advocates  of  intervention  contemplated  the  possibility 
tjf  a  war  with  Sp.iin,  but  it  was  confidently  prophesied  tliat 
such  a  war  could  nol  be  l.irge  in  its  proportions  nor  doubtful 
in  its  issue.    President  Cleveland  still  hoped  that  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  for  mediation,  the  United  Stales  guarantee- 
ing the  acceptance  of  some  form  of  home  rule  by  Cuba, 
light  be  iniuguratcd  and  pushed  to  an  immediate  and  suc- 
cessful issue.  \In  his  message  of  December,  1896,  the  Presi- 
dent reviewed  the  conditions  in  Cuba,  and  the  various  cures 
that  had  been  proposed  for  the  Cuban  disease,  and  urged 
^bnediation  as  the  best  method  of  stopping  the  conflict  and, 
^Bu  the  same  time,  keeping  intact  the  possessions  of  Spain 
^Bnrithout    touching  her    honor,   and    without   severing   the 
^Hucicnt  and  natural  ties  which  bound  Cuba  to  the  mother 
country.     He  believed  that,  under  the  circumstances,  for 
Spain  "to  withhold  the  proffer  of  needed  reforms  until  the 
panics  demanding  them  put  themselves  at  her  mercy  by 
throwing  down  their  arms,  had  the  appearance  of  ncglcci- 
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^  ing  ihc  gravssl  of  perils  and  inviting  suspicion  as  to  tbe 
nncerity  o(  any  prolessed  willingness  lo  grant  reforms." 
As  to  the  American  conduct,  he  believed  that  it  should  tje 
guided  by  right  and  not  by  might.  The  United  States 
desired  peace,  and  her  attitude  towards  Spain  had  cleariy 
indicated  tliat  she  had  no  dreams  of  conquest,  nor  covetous 
eyes  upon  her  neighbor's  dominions.  The  American  people 
did  not  forget  tlie  Spanish  relation  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  nor  iail  lo  recognire  the  patriotism 
of  the  Spanish  people  and  their  devotion  to  national  honor. 
"Whatever  circumstances  may  arise."  said  the  President. 
"our  policy  and  our  intcrc&t  would  constrain  us  to  object 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  island,  or  intcHercncc  with  its  con- 
trol by  any  other  power."  He  added,  however,  that  it 
could  not  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  American  Govera- 
mrat  would  continue  indefinitely  to  maintain  an  expectant 
attitude ;  the  relntions  of  the  United  States  were  such  that 
events  might  bring  a  limit  to  the  patience  with  which  she 
had  been  wailing  lor  Spain  to  end  the  contest.  He  said: 
"When  the  inability  of  Spain  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
insurrection  lias  become  manifest,  and  it  is  demonstrated 
that  her  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba  for  all  purposes  of 
its  rightfKl  existence,  aJid  when  a  hopeless  struggle  for  its 
re-establishment  has  degenerated  into  a  strife  which  means 
nothing  more  than  the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
the  utter  deslnidion  of  the  very  subject-matter  of  die  con- 
flict, a  situation  will  be  presented  in  which  our  obligations 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  will  be  superseded  by  higlier 
obligations,  which  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  recognize  and 
discharge."  "^Contemplating  the  emergencies  that  might 
arise,  he  realized  the  necessity  of  trying  to  avwd  their  crea- 
tion. As  to  the  methods  of  facing  future  contingencies  he 
was  willing  to  leave  a  discussion  of  them  until  the  con- 
tingencies should  arise. 

In  December,  1896,  and  at  the  beginning  of    1897,    the 
Senate  asked  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  American 
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alliens  in  Cuba  and  as  to  claims  arising  out  of  the  insur- 
rection; and,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  President  Cleveland's 
term  of  office,  he  sent  several  communications  upon  these 
subjects.  Congress  was  still  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie 
time  had  conic  to  resume  intervention  with  Spain  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Cuba.  Congress  was 
already  pledged,  in  fact,  to  friendly  intervention,  anil  the 
only  question  to  te  decided  was  the  nature  of  the  next  step 
to  be  taken  with  a  proper  regard  to  International  customs 
and  usages.  On  December  ai,  1S96,  the  committee  of 
foreign  affairs  submitted  a  report  to  the  Senate,  in  which  it 
gave  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  instances  in  the  nine- 
tcenth  century  of  people  claiming  independence  by  right 
of  revolt.  It  showed  that  Europe  had  asserted  and  prac- 
ticed the  right  to  interfere,  collectively  and  separately, 
amicably  and  forcibly,  in  almost  every  case  where  European 
oeople  had  resorted  to  insurrection  to  obtain  independence. 
[  PThe  right  had  been  based  upon  the  desire  to  remove  impedi- 
ments to  commerce  or  other  evits,  to  stop  effusion  of  Wood 
I  and  disorder,  to  secure  the  repose  of  Europe  or  political 
ecjuilibrium,  to  maintain  the  political  influence  of  the  inter- 
vening power,  and  lor  the  sake  of  humanity^^  The  cases  of 
intervention  in  the  western  continent  were  also  cited.  In 
October.  1818,  Castlcreagh  had  proposed  tliat  the  five  great 
powers  should  "intervene  in  the  war  between  Spain  and  her 
colonics  by  addressing  offers  of  mediation  to  the  two  bel- 
,  ligcrcnts."  Russia  bad  energetically  opposed  and  rejected 
^B  the  proposition — because  it  savored  of  mediation  instead 
^^   of  inter^-cntion,  and  she  did  not  desire  to  recogniie  the 

N  rights  of  the  insurgents.  In  April,  1818,  Monroe  had 
already  indicated  that  the  only  inlcrvcntion  which  the 
United  States  would  permit  would  be  for  independence. 
I  On  March  8,  1822.  he  recommended  to  Congress  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  revolt ;  and  in  December, 
1823.  he  created  an  American  law  of  intervention,  placing 
outside  of  the  European  system  the  n«w  American  republics 
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which  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  American — declaring 
that,  "We  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose 
of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  manner  their  des- 
tiny by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States."  The  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  had  favored  intervention  the  pre- 
vious session  on  the  basis  of  independence,  and  that  Cleve- 
land, though  ready  to  extend  his  patient  delay,  saw  that  our 
obligations  to  the  sovereigfnty  of  Spain  might  be  superseded 
by  higher  obligations,  recommended  a  joint  resolution  as 
follows :  (l)  "That  the  independence  of  the  republic  of 
Cuba  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States  of  America.  (2)  That  the  United  States  will 
use  its  friendly  offices  with  the  Government  of  Spain  to 
bring  to  a  close  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  republic  of 
Cuba." 

There  were  cries  of  indignation  in  the  United  States 
against  the  Spanish  policy  in  Cuba,  but  Canovas  went  on 
until  near  the  close  of  1896,  when  the  death  of  Maceo,  the 
son  of  Gomez,  caused  a  great  public  meeting  in  New  York. 
On  Jaiuiary  1.  1897,  reported  proposed  reforms  for  Porto 
Rico  were  published  in  the  Madrid  Gazette;  and,  soon  after. 
there  was  a  rumor  that  Canovas  was  busy  in  his  closet  draft- 
ing Cuban  reforms.  On  February  4,  these  reforms  were 
proclaimed  by  royal  decree,  but  the  people  in  the  United 
States  saw  that  they  were  not  satisfactory.  They  were  put 
forth  under  pressure  "as  a  mere  coup  de  theatre"  to  divert 
the  Ameiican  people  until  Weyler  could  reduce  Cuba. 
While  Weyler  kept  on.  there  was  agitation  in  Spain  against 
Canovas.  It  was  rumored  that  Sagasta  would  replace  him, 
but  the  Queen  resolved  to  keep  him,  and  he  still  clung  to 
Weyler  and  his  nerve  of  blood  and  iron.  The  policy  of 
devastation  and  concentration  went  on.  The  raising  and 
movement  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  interdicted.  The 
policy  of  desolation  and  destruction  was  justified  bv  Spain 
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as  a  measure  of  war,  but  it  utterly  failed  in  its  purpose  to 
crush  the  insurgents. 

vPresitlem  McKinley  at  the  beginning  of  his  adniinistrs- 
tion  continued  the  protests  of  his  predecessor  against  the 
Spanish  policy  of  extenninatiun.  He  also  demanticd  the 
release  or  speedy  trial  of  American  citizens  who  were 
imprisoned^  Congress  by  executive  recommendation,  in 
the  spring  of  1897,  ">adt:  an  appropriation  to  aid  Amcricaji 
citizens  in  Cuba.  In  tlie  summer  of  1897,  when  Woodford 
was  sent  as  minister  lo  Spain,  it  was  surmised  that  some 
other  method  than  violent  repression  would  soon  become 
necessary  in  Cuba,  and  that  Spain,  in  order  to  prevent  inter- 
vention l)y  the  liniletl  Slates,  would  have  to  accept  the 
good  offices  of  the  American  Government  and  treat  with  the 
insurgents  on  the  basis  of  Cuban  independence  or  sell  Cuba. 
Woodford's  instructions  directed  him  to  impress  upon  Spain 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  United  States  to  lend  its  aid  to  end 
tJie  war  in  a  way  just  and  honorable  to  both  Spain  and  the 
Cuban  people.  The  character  of  the  war  and  its  resulting 
losses,  burdens,  restraints,  and  disturbances  were  carefully 
reviewed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  time  was  ripe  £or 
Spain  to  end  the  struggle.  It  was  urged  that  lUc  American 
Government  could  be  required  to  wait  only  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  No  solution  was  offered  that  could  in  any 
way  humiliate  Spain.  While  General  Woodford  was  on  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic.  Canovas  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assas.sin  (.August  8),  and  soon  after  the  proposals  of  the 
American  fiovcrnmcnt  were  delivered  to  the  Spanish  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  the  old  Cabinet  resigned  (Scptcniber 
29).  In  October,  Sagasta  formed  a  new  and  more  liberal 
ministry  which  had  been  committed  in  advance  to  a  policy 
o(  reform  involving  the  widest  principle  of  home  rule  (or 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  M'hilc  the  instructions  of  Minister 
Woodford  were  not  in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum  they  were 
possibly  of  such  a  character  as  to  have  some  influence  in 
producing  the  change  of  ministry.  It  was  not  apprehended 
that  any  ^var  would  arise  upon  the  subject.    Senator  Davis, 
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chairman  of  tlte  conmiitlee  un  foreign  affairs  of  the 
American  Senate,  looked  for  the  collapse  of  the  Spanish 
power  in  Cul»a  before  the  close  of  the  dry  season.  He 
dotibtcd  whether  a  policy  of  autonomy  would  be  favored 
by  the  Spanish  people  or  accepted  by  Cuba  unless  through 
the  influence  of  the  American  Government,  and  said  there 
was  no  <lesirc  on  the  part  of  Uic  American  Govcmmeni  for 
an  aggressive  policy  that  would  secure  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba. 

The  new  ministry  appearcil  sincere  in  its  desire  to  inaugu* 
rate  a  new  jwlicy.  M'eylcr,  who  had  shocked  the  world  b)- 
bis  career  of  destruction,  starvation  and  bloodshed,  was 
recalled.  Blanco  was  sent  to  replace  him  and  to  grant 
roforms.  The  Spanish  reply  to  the  American  note  was 
received  on  October  23.  ]t  appreciated  the  friendly  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Govcniment,  admitted  the  incon- 
veniences to  the  United  States,  and  declared  the  purpose 
of  the  Spanish  Government  to  adopt  a  policy  that  would 
satisfy  the  United  States  and  secure  an  early  pacitication  of 
Cuba.  The  political  reforms  previously  advocated  by 
Sagasla  were  to  be  put  into  effect.  Military  operations  were 
to  continue  but  were  to  be  humane,  and  accompanied  by 
political  steps  toward  Culxin  autonomy.  The  island  was  to 
be  governed  by  an  executive  and  the  local  council,  reserv- 
ing to  Spain  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  the  army  and 
nav^-.  and  the  judicial  administration.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  American  overtures  looking  to  an  immediate  and  effec- 
tive ameiioralioR  of  the  condition  of  Cuba,  Spain  suggested 
that  Uie  United  States  leave  the  new  minisirj'  free  to  con- 
duct military  opfration.';  and  grant  political  reforms,  tlie 
United  States  meanwhile  enforcing  its  neutral  obligations. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  western  provinces  were  well-nigh 
reclaimed  and  complete  pacification  could  be  hoped  for 
soon.  Hannis  Taylor,  who  had  just  relumed  from  Spain, 
had  little  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  new  minwtr)-. 
He  said  Spain  had  not  demonstrated  her  ability  to  conciliate 
Cuba  or  to  conquer  her,  and  that  her  sovereignty  over  the 
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island  had  thus  become  extinct.  He  (avorcd  intervention 
to  prevent  the  fierce  bird  of  prey  from  longer  whetting  its 
beak  upon  the  vitals  of  Cuba.  He  ihoiight  that  Sagasta 
would  only  follow  meekly  in  the  footsteps  of  Canovas,  for, 
that  the  Spaniards  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  "autono- 
mous colonial  governniem.'' 

In  suggesting  that  the  United  States  could  best  exercise 
its  good  offices  by  stopping  fihbusLcring.  Spain  showed  an 
apparent  disposition  to  intimate  tliat  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  not  observed  its  international  duties.  Tliis  impli- 
cation was  without  any  basts  of  fact.  The  constant  efforts 
to  prevent  violations  of  neutrality  had  been  made  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars.  Senator  Davis  said:  "The 
United  States  through  the  last  administration  and  the  pres- 
ent has  pursttcd  a  course  so  forbearing  that  Spain  has  no 
just  reason  to  complain.  The  belligerency  of  the  Cubans 
in  my  opinion  should  have  been  recognized  long  ago.  This 
Government  has  refrained  from  doing  so,  and  has  enforced 
our  neiitmlity  laws  again.'it  her  own  citizens  with  llie  great- 
est vigilance  and  stringency.  Spain  has  had  every  oppor- 
tunity, as  far  as  this  Government  is  conctrned,  to  win  back 
Cuba  by  coercion  or  negotiations,  and  has  failed  to  do  so. 
The  moderation  which  the  United  States  has  displayed  has 
been  recognised  and  wondered  ikt  by  many  of  the  leading 
journals  of  England  and  continental  Europe."  Gage,  Secre- 
'  of  the  Treasury.  su!)mitted  a  report  showing  the  unceas- 
vigilance  of  the  Tre.isury  Deparlinent  in  patrolling  the 
coast.  Out  of  13,585  available  American  vessels,  only  six 
had  succeeded  in  reaching  Cuba.  Seven  vessels  had  been 
captured,  two  expeditions  had  been  broken  up  and  thirteen 
_  vessels  had  bi:cci  held  on  suspicion.  Secretary  Gage  said: 
^ft  "If  the  Spanish  patrol  of  3200  miles  of  Cuban  coast  had 
^■frustrated  one-half  the  number  of  expeditions  which  were 
^B  frustrated  by  the  United  Slates  authorities  along  a  coast 
^Hline  of  5470  miles,  not  one  man  nor  one  cartridge  would 
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Out  of  sixty  aUeged  expeditkms  only  two  have  been  broken 
up  by  Spain." 

A  scheme  of  autonomy  wa»  soon  proclaimed  by  decree 
of  the  Spanish  King.  It  was  to  become  effective  by  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Cortes.  It  created  a  Culan  parliamcni  which 
with  the  insular  executive  could  consider  and  vote  upon  all 
subjects  affecting  local  order  and  interests.  Besides  its 
local  power,  the  parliiuDent  could  reeulatc  the  electoral 
registration  and  qualilications,  organize  courts  of  justice, 
frame  the  insular  budget,  initiate  or  take  part  in  the  Spanish 
negotiations  for  coimnercial  treaties,  accept  or  reject  such 
treaties,  and  frame  the  colonial  tariff.  Contlicts  between 
Cuban  authorities  as  to  jurisdictiou  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  courts.  Blanco.  wIjo  was  sent  to  replace  Weyler, 
aonounced  his  policy  to  grant  reforms  as  outlined  by  the 
new  minister.  He  found  everything  in  Cuba  in  a  deplorable 
state.  There  were  hungrj'  pacificos  and  unpaid  soldiers. 
By  orders  of  the  new  minister  he  modiiied  the  concentration 
plan — stating  iliat  he  only  intended  to  fight  the  enemy,  and 
not  women  and  children.  He  gave  $ioo.oco  for  the  relief 
of  the  helpless  an<I  for  those  who  desired  to  resume  the 
cultivation  of  the  fields,  3.ssunng  them  that  tliey  would  Ix 
protected  in  their  lawful  occupations.  He  asked  Cuban 
emigrants  to  return,  and  abolished  many  harsh  decrees  and 
regulations.  Prisoners  captured  upon  the  filibuster  Com- 
petitor during  Cleveland's  administration  were  released. 
These  prisoners  had  been  the  subject  of  repeated  diplomatic 
correspondence.  They  had  at  one  time  been  condemned 
to  dcalh  by  court-martial ;  but  Consul-Gcncral  Williams, 
threatening  to  close  the  American  consulate  if  the  men  were 
shot,  demanded  a  civil  trial,  which  was  allowed  by  the 
authorities,  i^y  the  latter  part  of  November,  1897,  not  a 
single  American  citizen  was  in  arrest  or  confinement  in 
Cuba^ 

President  McKinley  in  his  message  of  December  carefully 
reviewed  the  situation  and  narrated  the  steps  taken  with  a 
view  to  relieving  its  aculcness  and  opening  the  way  to  some 
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form  oi  honorable  settlement.  The  message  was  moderate 
in  tone,  and  governed  by  tlic  same  principles  that  had 
influenced  Grant  and  Qevcland.  It  advocated  the  duty  of 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  changed  policy  of  Sagasla,  and  the 
milder  methods  of  Blanco;  but  it  stated  that  the  American 
Govenunent  had  never  in  any  way  abrogated  its  reserved 
rights  to  determine  its  policy  according  to  future  exigencies. 
Recognition  of  ihc  insurgents,  or  of  independence,  was 
Bconsidcred  impracticable  and  unwise.  Forcible  anncxatioa 
was  discountenanced  as  being  opposed  to  the  American 
code  of  moraUty.  '  Even  intervention  upon  humanitarian 
grounds  was  considered  improper  in  the  face  of  the  new 
Spanish  offers  of  reform^  At  the  same  lime,  llie  President 
inicodeti  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  and  take  whatever 
steps  might  appear  to  be  necessary  in  view  of  "our  obliga- 
tions to  ourselves,  to  civilization  and  to  humanity."  While 
not  desiring  to  embarrass  the  new  Spanish  minister,  the 
President  said:  "If  it  shall  hereafter  appear  to  be  a  du^ 
imposed  by  our  obligations  *  *  *  to  interfere  with  force, 
it  shall  be  without  fault  on  our  part,  and  only  I>ecauste  the 
necessity  for  stich  action  will  be  so  clear  as  to  command  the 
support  and  the  approval  of  (he  civilized  world."  If  that 
time  should  come,  the  United  States  was  ready  to  meet  the 
exigency  without  misgiving  or  hesitancy,  and  moved  neither 
by  passion  nor  selfishness.  Weylcr  protested  against 
McKinley's  message,  but  the  Spanish  Government  prose- 
cuted his  Madrid  paper  and  summoned  him  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  later  to  ihe  Captain-General  of  Madrid. 
Tlie  ChriRtmas  season  was  prefaced  with  war  talk  on  both 
sides  of  the  world.  Europe  looked  to  Cuba  and  Wcat 
Africa  as  two  possible  centres  of  belligerent  action.  There 
was  an  impression  that  the  United  States  was  about  to 
crowd  Spain  to  abandon  Cuba,  and  that  Spain  was  anxious 
to  make  a  cosus  belli  by  which  she  could  surrender  Cuba 
to  the  United  States  instead  of  to  the  Cuban  insurgents. 
The  London  Spectator,  and  other  papers,  contemplated  the 
Jttire  with  nervous  seriousness.    They  feared  a  rise  in  the 
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price  of  wlicat,  and  a  fall  in  the  quotation  of  Spanish  bonds, 
as  well  as  a  prospect  of  an  uutbrcak  of  anarchist  violence  in 
Spain  and  then  in  Europe.  There  was  no  desire  to  see 
Europe  suffer  from  a  sympathetic  attack  of  the  rcvoluiioa- 
aiy  spirit.  Besides,  it  seemed  pos&iUe  that  if  the  can- 
non-ball was  set  to  rolling  at  America's  front-door  it  might 
also  l>c  set  to  rolling  in  Europe.  Some  journaU  in  America 
thought  that  in  the  existing  state  of  Europe,  where  states- 
men n-crc  at  thctr  wits'  ends  to  preserve  peace,  it  was  inad- 
visable to  force  Spain  into  a  ruinous  contest  tliat  might 
endanger  the  European  powdcr-housc  and  could  be  of  no 
profit  to  the  prosperity  of  the  millions  who  pay  the  taxes. 

On  Devcmbcr  23,  Minister  Woodford,  in  reply  to  the 
Spaiuah  note  of  October,  <lclivercd  to  the  Spanish  fiMcign 
ofBce  an  argumentative  statement  of  the  American  position 
outlined  in  tfie  I'rc^ident's  message.  He  also  made  a  forc- 
ible statement  in  regard  to  the  remarkable  success  of  Ameri- 
can authorities  in  stopping  filibustering  expeditions,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  to  maintain  a  patrol  around  Cuba.  The  Spanish 
press  took  up  the  question  and  showed  much  feeling.  The 
Spanish  Government  announced  tlial  tlie  press  attached  too 
much  importance  to  the  note,  and  that  it  still  considered 
the  American  attitude  as  correct. 

The  situation  in  Cuba  had  not  improved  as  expected.  In 
the  early  part  of  December  there  was  a  report  of  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  at  Matanzas  against  the  /Vmcricans,  hut 
Consul-Gen  eral  Lee  thought  that  danger  might  be  avoided 
in  case  Blanco  could  manage  the  Spanish  volunteers  as  be 
said  he  could.  The  assurances  of  the  Spanish  officials  at 
first  prevented  General  I-ec  from  making  application  for 
American  warships  to  be  sent  to  Havana;  but  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  two  vessels  should  be  kept  at  Key  West 
prepared  to  move  at  short  notice,  and  that  a  coaling  station 
should  be  e5tnbli.<ihcd  at  Dry  Tortugas.  The  majority 
against  autonomy  wa«  very  great.  Very  few  persons  in 
Havana  favored  it.     The  insurgents,  the  non-combatants 
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and  tlic  great  mass  of  Spaniards  opposed  il.  The  Spaniards 
preferred  annexation  to  the  United  States  to  autonomy,  and 
there  was  little  prospect  that  it  could  be  put  into  operation^ 
About  the  middle  of  December.  Mr.  Hyatt,  the  consul  at 
Santiago,  wrote  that  Spain  would  luve  to  fight  harder  if 
she  desired  to  win.  He  believed  that  rccoiJcentratiou  being 
practically  wiped  out,  the  iusurgisnts  could  get  needed  sup- 
plies from  the  towns.  He  had  little  hope  that  agricultural 
pursuits  would  be  resumed,  for  the  rcconcentrados  had  no 
spur  to  work,  and  vcrj-  little  interest  in  the  problem  of 
human  life.  Many  of  them  cotild  hardly  expect  to  live  until 
a  crop  should  mature.  As  Mr.  Hyalt  wrote,  men  were 
dj-ing  in  the  street  at  Iiis  front  door.  *  The  destitution  in 
Cuba  had  been  a  serious  subject  of  consideration  in  the 
United  States,  v  In  May,  mon?y  had  been  appropriated  for 
the  relief  of  American  citizens,  and  later  it  was  ttecided  to 
endeavor  to  extend  aid  to  Cuban  sufferers.  On  December 
1,  Secretary  Shemian  asked  Dupuy  de  Lome  whether  Spain 
would  remit  the  duty  on  relief  supplies.  This  Spain  agreed 
to  do.  only  making  the  condition  that  supplies  should  go 
through  the  relief  committee  at  Havana.  It  was  later 
decided  that  Ihey  should  be  sent  through  the  American  con- 
sul, iOn  December  24,  the  President  requested  Sherman 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  American  people  for  contribu- 
tions  to  the  Cuban  sufferers.  There  was  a  liberal  response, 
A  Cuban  relief  committee,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
Cily,  was  organized.  Arrangements  were  made  to  secure 
free  transportation  to  Cuba.  Contrihution.t  were  sent  to 
General  Lee  and  admitted  free  of  duty.  Spain  had 
expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  order  that  there 
might  be  an  effective  distribution  of  the  collected  supplies. 
By  April,  1898.  $200,ocx)  in  money  and  supplies  had  reached 
the  sufTerers  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  and  thousands  of  lives 
were  saved^  The  American  consulates  were  besieged  by 
starving,  strugjrling  masses  whose  cry  was  "Bread,  or  I 
perish!"  Men,  women  and  children,  homeless  and  almost 
naked,  roamed  the  streets  begging,  and  slept  under  no  roof 
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except  Ibc  blue  sky.    Out  of  the  400,000  country  people  who 
had  been  driven  from  their  bonies,  210,000  had  perished 
or  Marvation.    Al  that  rale  not  a  soul  would  have  been  left 
in  Cuba  in  five  years.  ^Notwithstanding  the  severe  measures 
taken  by  Spain  there  were  many  thousand  square  miles  in 
Cuba  where  the  foot  of  the  Spanish  soldier  had  never  trod. 
After  three  years  of  warfare,  and  the  use  of  225.000  troops, 
'*^pain  had  in  fact  lost  control  of  every  foot  of  Cuba  outside 
of  the  actual  intrenchnicnts  and  fortified  picket  lines  which 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  warships.    The 
revolutionists  were  in  absolute  and  almost  peaceable  pos* 
session  of  the  castt^m  half  of  the  island,  and  in  the  four 
so-called  Spanish  provinces  there  was  neither  cultivation 
nor  railway  operation  except  under  strong'  military  protec- 
tion.    That  Spain  could  ever  expect,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  rc-cstabii&h  her  sovereignty  over  the  blue  moun- 
tains and  naked  hills  of  the  interior  was  visioitary.    Chao«, 
devastation,  and  depopulation  had  taken  the  place  of  war. 
Spanish  soldiers  were  dying  in  the  hospitals,  and  not  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  tlie  army  was  in  a  poorer  condition  than 
ever  before.   ^ 
vj     In  January,  owing  to  tlie  riots  which  were  occurring  at 
Havana,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  have  American  war 
vessels   at   Havana.    On   January   24.    General   Lee  was 
notified  that  the  Maina  would  in  a  few  days  make  a  friendly 
visit  at  the  Ha\*ana  port.    There  was  much  excitement  in 
the  city  ai  that  time,  and  Lee  advised  a  postponement  of 
tlie  visit.     Tlie  Spaaitsh  authorities  professed  to  think  that 
the  United  States  had  an  ulterior  purpose  in  sending  the 
ship.    They  declared  it  would  obstruct  autonomy,  produce 
excitement  and  perhaps  a  demonstration.    Tliey  desired  to 
wait  for  instructions  from  Madrid.    But  the  vessel  arrived 
the  next  day.  and  exchanged  friendly  visits  with  the  Spanish 
officials.     On  Februar>-  4,  General  Lee  was  informed  that 
it  was  itnprudent.  for  sanitary  reasons,  to  keep  the  Maine 
longer  in  Havana,  but  Genera!  Lee  thought  there  >vould  be 
no  danger  to  the  vessel's  crew  before  May.    He  said :  "We 
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should  not  relinquish  position  of  peaceful  control  of  situa- 
tion, or  conditions  would  be  wor>c  than  i[  the  vcssd  had 
never  been  sent.  Americans  would  depart  *  •  in  haste 
•  •  •  If  another  riot  occurs,  it  would  be  against 
g(jvcrnor-gcncTal  and  autoni)my,  but  might  include  anti- 
American  demonstration  al5io.  l^'irst-class  battleship  should 
replace  present  one  if  relieved,  as  object-lesson  and  to  coun- 
teract Spanish  opinion  of  our  navy.     ♦     *     " 

A  few  days  later,  on  February  15.  the  tragic  destruction 
of  the  Maine  in  whicli  two  ofBcers  and  264  of  the  crew  lost 
their  lives,  excited  iJie  compassion  and  resentment  of  the 
American  people.  But  gr^iX  seU-resiraint  was  shovm  until 
an  official  examination  could  be  made  as  to  the  cause.  On 
the  morning  of  February  16,  the  telegram  announcing  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Maine  was  received  at  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment, and  during  the  next  few  days  the  country  was  kept 
well  informed  of  the  occurrences  at  Havana.  After  the 
divers,  under  Captain  Sigsbce,  had  made  a  cursory  cxamv- 
nation  of  the  wreck,  the  Spanish  Government  proposed  a 
joint  investigation  of  the  bottom  of  the  ship  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  probable  cause  of  its  destruction.  The  Ameri* 
can  investigation  continued  independenrly.  but  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  notified  that  they  would  be  afforded  every 
facility  for  whatever  investigation  they  would  desire  to  make 
upon  their  part.  Within  a  week  it  became  apparent  from 
the  evidence  tliat  tlie  Maim  explosion  had  been  due  to  an 
external  cause.  This  pointed  to  the  probable  connivance 
of  Spanish  officials  in  the  affair. 

The  Cuban  problem  pressed  for  solution.  Members  in 
Congress  were  pressing  for  bcUigerency.  and  stilt  others 
for  peaceful  or  armed  intervention  to  protect  commercial 
intcrrsts  and  stop  the  How  of  blood.  Americans  owned 
property  in  Cuba  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,000.  and  bad  a 
trade  of  $85,000,000  a  year.  Some  declared  that  this  would 
justify  the  United  States  to  end  the  war  by  standing  security 
for  Cuba's  payment  of  a  quit  claim  to  Spain.  While  waiting 
for  the  report  of  the  board  of  inquiry   as  to  the  Matiu 
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tragedy,  the  spirit  for  war  grtw  m  Congress.  But  Secrciao" 
Sherman  was  ncgotialing  to  adjust  affairs  without  the  neces- 
sity ol  opening  the  gates  of  Janus.  There  were  rumors  that 
President  SfcKinley  was  proposing'  to  purchase  Cuba. 
El  Nacicnal  and  other  Madrid  papers  considered  that  iJiis 
would  be  the  best  solution  of  the  Cuban  problem.  £( 
Nacionol  said :  "Will  nobody  preach  and  proclaim  the 
annexation  of  Cuba  by  agfreement  with  Spain,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  United  States  redeem  us  (mm  the  insular  debt, 
favoring  us  during  a  certain  period  by  a  tariff  concession 
and  guaranteeing  under  a  powerful  authority  and  a 
respected  flag  the  lives  and  property  of  Spaniards  resident 
in  Cuba?  Behold  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  >vouId 
win  popular  sympathy,  procuring  the  best  termination  of 
any  foreseen  or  present  heart -buntings  of  a  nation."  It  was 
urged  that  American  intervention  already  existed  in  the  suc- 
cor which  American  warships  were  con%*e)*ing  to  the 
pacificos,  and  tliat  the  pacific  tntermeddlings  of  the  United 
States  would  soon  become  armed  intervention.  It  was 
declared  that  either  independence  or  radical  autonomy 
woald  produce  anarchy  in  the  colony,  lead  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  everything  Spanish,  and  result  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Spanish  cxche<|uer.  The  article  in  Ei  Nacionol  produced 
much  comment  The  country  was  anxiously  awaiting  the 
report  of  the  cause  of  the  Maine  disaster.  Many  believed 
that  President  McKinley  would  be  willing  to  waive  ques- 
tions of  responsibility  and  money  indemnity  if  Spain  would 
consent  to  American  friendly  mediation  or  intervention  to 
stop  the  struggle  between  Cuba  and  her  Spanish  parent. 
Thus  it  was  thought  tlie  island  might  obtain  real  autonomy, 
and  that  the  United  States  might  at  the  same  time  be  placed 
before  the  world  in  a  more  unselfish  attitude  than  if  she 
should  demand  damages  and  then  come  back  to  the  plan 
of  intervention.  Tlie  property-owning  classes  appeared  to 
dread  a  democratic  government  in  Cuba  as  much  as  they 
condemned  the  idea  of  Spanish  supremacy.  This  led  to  the 
hope  that  a  safe  middle  ground  might  be  taken,  in  which 
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the  Unilcd  Stales  would  stajid  as  friendly  sponsor  for  the 

»good  faith  of  Inrth  Sj>ain  and  the  Cubans. 
The  President  had  evidently  not  fully  decided  upon  the 
plan  which  he  would  present  lo  Congress.     Tlie  idea  of 

»  guaranteeing  £100.000,000  purchase-fund,  raised  on  the 
'  bonds  of  the  Cuban  republic,  although  it  met  consider- 
able favor,  did  not  have  any  assurance  of  meeting  the 
•  approbation  of  the  American  Senate,  where  there  were  indi- 
cations that  the  Populists  and  Democrats  would  object  to 
purchase  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  to  secure  Cuba's 

» freedom  by  a  threat  of  war.  A  careful  poll  of  both  Houses 
fihowed  thitt  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both 
parties  would    hesitate    to   pledge    the  Government  to  the 

■  payment  of  Cuban  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  independence. 
But  among  those  who  endorsed  the  proposal  for  purchase 
there  were  several  administration  leaders.     On  March  ay, 
the  Secretary  of  Stale,  through  the  United  States  minister 
Hat  Madrid,  after  considerable  correspondence,   submitted 
propositions  to  Sagasta  looking  toward  an  armistice  Until 
^  October,  during  which  time    it    was    proposed    that    peace 
B should  be  negotiated  by  the  good  ofBccs  of  the  President; 
and  an  immediate  revocation  of  the  concentration  decree 
was  asked  so  that  the  people  could  return  to  tlicir  homes. 
■  The  SpanLih  Government  was  informed  that  complete  and 
^ubtc^utc  independence  of  Cuba  vrds  the  only  measure  that 
Brould  satisfy  the  American  people.     It  had  already  been 
suggested  that  the  easiest  way  to  bring  this  about  was  for 
Spain  to  rehnquish  her  control,  accept  a  money  indemnity, 
and  withdraw  her  troops  immediately.     It  was  now  given 
|Out  at  Washington  that  the  amount  of  indemnity  would  be 
[about  $20oxxx},ooo.    A  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  Wa&hing- 
I  ton,  March  31 ,  stateJ  that  ncgutiations  were  in  progress,  and 
[he  believed  that  Spain  would  accept  the  indemnity  offered, 
that  if  she  did  not  accept  it  within  forty-eight  hours  the 
[President  would  cease  negotiations  and  refer  cvcrj-thing 
[to  Congress. 
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At  this  time  the  Cuban  situation  overshadowed  the 
Ctunese  question  in  the  London  newspapers.  Sympathy  with 
President  McKinley  was  very  strong.  The  H^estminsttr 
GattlU  suggested  that  tlie  Eurojiean  powers  should  advise 
^lain  by  an  expression  of  opinion  no  unanimously  and 
dccisivdy  that  il  would  force  her  to  yield.  Tlie  Daiiy  News 
believed  that  if  C(»)^ess  would  let  the  President  alone  for 
a  few  days,  he  would  obtain  a  peaceful  severance  of  Cuba 
from  Spain.  The  ChrouicU  considered  the  Washington 
demand  as  inexorable  and  just,  and  said  tliat  Spain  should 
bend  to  tlie  inevitable  and  logical  result  o£  her  failure — the 
liberation  of  Cuba. 

On  March  31,  (he  reply  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  was 
received.  It  offered  to  bring  about  peace  in  Cuba  by  a  plan 
to  be  prepared  by  the  insular  parliament  whicli  would  meet 
on  May  4.  In  the  meantime  it  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities 
in  case  the  commander  o(  the  insurgenu  should  make  the 
request.  On  March  36,  (he  Spanish  minister  had  given 
assurance  tliat  Spain  would  do  all  that  honor  and  justice 
required  in  the  case  of  the  Maine.  On  the  31st  she  expressed 
a  readiness  to  arbitrate  all  diAercnces  arising  out  of  this 
question.  Tlie  Spanisli  reply  was  received  with  disap- 
pointment, and  it  was  felt  that  the  Executive  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  efforts.  I'rcsident  McKinley  in  a  message 
to  Congress  on  March  28,  had  submitted  the  report  o(  the 
court  of  inquiry  as  to  the  Maine  case.  The  conclusion  was 
unanimous  that  the  vessel  was  destroyed  by  an  external 
explosion  due  to  a  submarine  mine.  The  responsibility  was 
left  to  be  fixed  later,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  affair  was  a 
proof  o£  an  intolerable  state  of  things.  The  report  drew  forth 
a  shower  of  resolutions  looking  towards  tlic  tennination  of 
the  unnatural  conflict.  Some  favored  recognition  with 
independence,  some  favored  boUi  recognition  and  interven- 
tion, and  others  urged  intervention  and  war  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  establish  a  republican  government  in 
Cuba. 
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It  is  noi  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  factors  Uiat  cause 
men  to  favor  war.  Motives  are  complex,  and  oftenlinies 
contain  a  considerable  mixture  of  personal  or  revengeful 
ingredients.  The  good  of  humanity  was  not  behind  all  of 
the  resolutions,  /^.'e^'crtheless  there  was  plenty  of  cause  for 
intervention,  and  no  one  coiild  say  the  United  States  liad 
not  been  long-suffering-.  If  Cuba  had  been  as  near  Eng- 
land as  she  was  to  the  United  States,  the  island  doubtless 
would  have  been  seized  long  before.  Wars  are  bad,  but 
they  are  sometimes  necessary  when  it  is  not  expedient  to 
avoid  them.  The  United  Slates  only  desired  peace.  She  had 
a  right  to  ask  Spain  tu  vindicate  her  authority  or  confess 
her  inability  to  do  so.  From  the  European  standpoint  she 
had  good  grounds  for  annexing  the  island  long  ago.  It  lay 
at  her  front  door  but  she  had  held  back  hcT  hand,  VSagasia, 
the  Spanish  cavalier,  like  his  predecessors,  played  upon  the 
Lguitar  of  Spanish  diplomacy,  but  every  note  was  delay  and 
^  every  string  played  the  same  note.  The  feeling  in  the 
United  States  was  strong  thai  it  was  time  to  remove 
medievalism  from  our  front  doors,  so  that  our  ships  could 
safely  enter  Havana,  the  "city  of  smells  and  noises."  \  Cut- 
ting off  Spain  from  Cuba  appeared  to  be  a  necessary  act  of 
duty  for  the  health  of  civilization,  -f  If  Cuba  had  been  in 
otlier  hands  the  Maine  mijiht  have  been  safe,  and  the 
blood  of  American  citizens  might  not  have  caused  the  foul 
waters  of  Havana  harbor  to  blush  with  shame.  .■  Spain  had 
long  misgoverned  Cuba,  but  tlie  sun  was  nearing  the  meri- 
dian, and  the  time  for  the  hours  to  strike  was  at  hand — and 
when  they  should  strike,  the  desolating  pitiless  story  iri 
Cuba  would  end.  Spain  would  parade  no  more  as  a  colonizer 
in  front  of  the  portals  of  the  progressive  civilization  in  the 
valley  of  the  father  of  Waters.  -  Under  the  recent  pressure, 
Spain  was  allowing  the  recoticentrados  to  return  to  tlicir 
homes,  was  endeavoring  to  give  them  employment,  and  had 
.appropriated  $600,000  for  their  relief ;  but  she  had  too  long 
procrastinated,  and  the  American  Congress  bad  lost  confi- 
dence in  the  political  measures  of  Spain. 
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President  McKinlcy  was  neither  bellicose  nor  pusillanl- 
nious.  As  captain  of  the  Ship  of  Stale,  he  stood  on  the 
bridge  trying  to  sail  the  ship  into  twrt  through  rocks  and 
breakers,  with  mines  and  torpedoes  on  every  hand,  while 
some  of  the  crew  were  shouting'  and  quarrelling  and  calling 
ifae  captain  nanies.  But  he  kept  tlie  vessel  in  a  safe  chan- 
nel— at  tlic  same  time  trjing  to  induce  Spain  to  dear  away 
obstructions  tor  intercourse,  and  to  preserve  order  on  her 
sbip.^  Finally,  in  a  peace-loving  but  not  vrar-fearing  mes- 
sage, he  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  lie  had  exhausted 
every  effort  to  restore  peace  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  only 
remaining  remedy  was  intervention.  In  his  raess^e  to 
Congress  on  April  ii,  he  stated  this  conclusion.  He  gave 
the  history  of  the  revolutions  that  had  convulsed  the  island, 
dwelt  upon  the  horrible  character  of  the  war  practiced, 
described  the  condition  of  the  rcconccntrados,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  to  induce  Spain  to  end  the  con- 
test He  argued  that  the  wreck  of  tlie  Maine  showed  the 
inability  of  Spain  to  guarantee  securitj'  to  foreign  ves- 
sels. Of  all  the  various  measures  which  had  been  proposed 
to  bring  peace  in  Cuba,  he  favored  intervention  in  order 
that  a  government  might  be  established  which  could  be 
recognized.  He  said  that  forcible  annexation  could  not  be 
thought  of,  but  that  intervention,  which,  in  fact,  had  already 
commenced  by  the  feeding  of  tlic  Spanish  subjects,  was 
justifiable  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  by  the  duty  which 
the  American  Government  owed  to  its  cilicens,  by  the 
necessity  of  preventing  injury  to  commerce  and  property, 
and  in  order  to  remove  the  irritating  entanglements  that 
were  a  constant  menace  to  American  peace.  The  President 
declared  tliat  fires  of  insurrection  could  not  be  extinguished 
by  existing  Spanish  methods,  and  tliat  the  only  hope  of 
pacificatjon  lay  in  the  action  of  the  American  Government. 
He  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  end  hostilities  and  to 
establish  a  stable  government.    ,■• 

The  President's  message  was  conadcrcd  by  the  Senate 
in  connection  with  various  resolutions  upon  the  same  sab- 
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ject.  On  April  13,  the  coiiiiiiittee  made  a  kngthy  report. 
The  destruction  of  the  Maine  was  considered  as  only  a  single 
.  incident  in  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  during  llircc  years  of  momentous  history.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Maine  was  destroyed  by  the  participation 
or  negligence  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  some  of  whom  had 
expressed  resentnient  at  her  presence.  Considering  all  the 
relations  with  Spain  for  three  years,  it  was  believed  that  the 
United  States  ought  at  once  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  to  intervene  to  end  the  war  and 
Iiasten  the  csiabhshmcnt  of  an  independent  government 
by  the  free  action  of  the  people.  It  was  stated  that  recog- 
nition aioiie  might  have  ended  the  war  in  the  spring  of 
1896,  but  that  it  had  now  become  neccBsary  for  the  United 
States  to  be  drawn  into  the  c|uarrel.  Attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  Spain  had  continually  grown 
weaker,  and  that  of  the  insurgents  stronger.  Eight-ninths 
of  the  population  was  said  to  favor  the  insurgents,  and  assur- 
ance had  been  given  that  the  native  Cubans  were  better 
able  than  the  Spaniards  to  administer  the  government. 
The  Spanish  Government  had  violated  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare  and  depleted  its  treasure  in  a  desulton,-  struggle 

I  which  had  recently  deteriorated  into  an  apparent  pohcy  of 
■depopulating  the  island  in  order  to  repeople  it  with  llic 
natives  of  Spain.  The  report  of  the  committee  said :  "We 
cannot  consent  upon  any  conditions  that  the  depopulated 
portions  of  Cuba  shall  be  rccolonizcd  by  Spain  any  more  than 
«he  should  be  allowed  to  found  a  new  colony  in  any  part  of 
I  this  hemisphere  or  island  thereof.  Either  act  is  regarded  bv 
Uie  United  States  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 
By  recognizing  the  independence  of  Cuba  the  report  said 
tliat  the  United  States  would  be  entitled  to  insist  that  war 
should  be  conducted  by  humane  laws  instead  of  by  the  Span- 
ish domestic  code  against  riots,  and  that  the  .Smerican  Gov- 
^^errment  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  aid  Spain  by  the 
^■energetic  execution  of  the  neutrality  taws.  It  had  already 
^  cost  the  United  States  $2,000,000  to  police  the  seas  in  favor 
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of  Spain.  Intervention  wu  favored  on  grounds  of  necessity 
and  policy  as  advocated  by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  rather  than 
by  international  law.  It  was  justified  by  ihu  interests  of 
peace  and  humanily.  Spain  had  been  warned  that  Amer- 
ican forbearance  might  cease,  aiid  that  intervention  might 
become  necc&sary  in  case  the  new  plan  of  autonomy  should 
prove  illusory.  That  the  lime  for  interposition  tt-as  now 
at  hand  w-as  justified  by  the  following;  reasons:  (i)  The 
Cuban  stttialion  had  become  a  menace  to  the  world  and 
especially  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  (3)  The  dan- 
ger thai  conditions  might  make  European  intervention  pos- 
sible. (3)  Relations  with  Spain  were  daily  more  irritating. 
{a)  Spain  had  failed  to  fulfil  treaty  obligations.  (5)  The 
Spanish  barbaric  military  operations,  the  extermination 
of  non-combatants  and  the  destruction  of  American  prop- 
erty and  commerce  had  become  intolerable.  In  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  tlie  people  of  Cuba  were  and  of  a 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent,  Congress  proposed 
that  the  United  States  demand  Spain  to  relinquish  her 
authority  and  withdraw  her  forces  from  Cuban  waters, 
The  President  was  cmpowtTcd  and  direcltU  to  use  American 
forces  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect.  As  to  the  future 
American  policy  in  Cuba  the  resolution  declared :  "That  the 
United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intenti<Mi 
to  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said 
island,  except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its 
determination  when  that  is  accomplished  to  leave  the  gov- 
crnmrnt  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people."  The  above 
resolution  was  agreed  to  on  April  19,  and  approved  by  the 
President  the  next  day. 

The  emphatic  proceedings  in  Congress  indicated  that  we 
were  no  longer  drifting  towards  war — we  were  rushing 
towards  it  under  a  full  head  of  steam.  VThere  was  practical 
unanimity  in  the  American  halls  of  legislation,  and  the 
wheels  of  law-making  turned  unchecked.  Unless  the  proud 
and  brave  Spaniards  should  surrender  at  the  first  summons 
without  firing  a  shot,  interference  in  Cuba  would  be  coo- 
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struct!  by  the  Spanish  Government  as  war.  Spain  was 
weak  and  bankrupt,  and  could  have  no  hope  of  winning  in 
a  contest  against  the  United  States.  ,p  But  her  statesmen 
■were  determined,  and  her  people  still  Iiad  some  of  tlie  mar- 
tial instinct  of  tJicir  grandsires.  Poor,  betrayed,  destitute 
of  ammunition,  and  with  her  navy  a  wreck,  and  her  regular 
army  in  not  much  better  condition  llian  her  fleet,  she  had 
once  facfd  the  great  and  svriEt  Napoleon  in  the  strength  of 
her  people,  who  fought  with  bludgeons  and  knives  when 
ihey  could  find  no  better  weapons.  With  the  nature  of  her 
people  fired  by  the  incentive  which  would  come  from  the 
feeling  that  they  were  resisting  foreign  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  what  they  still  considered  their  country,  it  was 
likely  that  thc-y  would  resist  America  even  if  their  success 
had  no  ray  of  hope.  We  were  face  to  face  with  a  niomcti- 
tous  crisis;  and,  notwithstanding  the  irreconcilable  views 

f  of  Congress  and  many  .Spanish  statesmen  as  to  the  condi- 
tions in  Cuba,  there  were  still  some  who  were  willing  to 
make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Secretary  Sher- 
man was  one  of  these.  He  believed  that  ii  Congress  had 
not  delivered  its  proclamation  to  Spain,  the  whale  Cuban 
difficulty  would  tiavc  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  without  a 
war.  He  afterwards  said:  "We  had  progressed  to  that 
stage  that  I  could  have  arranged  a  treaty  by  which  Spain 
would  have  retired  peacefully  from  Cuba."  He  considerecl 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  war  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Congress.  The  Duke  of  Tetuan.  who  had  Ixren  minister  of 

iibreign  affairs  under  the  late  Premier  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
also  bchcved  that  the  war  could  have  been  avoided;  and 
he  said  that  Canovas,  if  he  had  lived,  would  never  have 
accepted  a  war,  for,  that  its  inevitable  result  would  be  the 
ruin  o(  Spain.  He  .laid  the  liberals  could  have  averted  a 
war  by  accepting  the  proffered  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  minister.  General  Woodford,  and  "by  treating  with 
the  insurgents  on  the  basis  of  Cul>an  independence  or  by 
selling  Cuba."  Tetuan  declared  that  Sagasta  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  American  war  and  its  consequent  disaster. 
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On  April  20,  the  American  Executive  addressed  an  ulti- 
matum to  Spain,  as  provided  in  the  resolution  of  Congress. 
The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  at  once  asked  for  his 
passports  and  withdrew  before  night.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment notified  General  Woodford  that  diplomatic  rela- 
tions had  terminated,  and  the  latter  withdrew  from  Madrid. 
The  demands  of  the  United  States  having  been  denied,  and 
having  resulted  in  a  rupture  erf  intercourse,  the  United 
States  immediately  put  on  her  war  harness,  declared  a 
blockade  of  Cuban  ports  and  ordered  Sampson  to  advance 
from  Key  West  with  his  fleet.  /A  proclamation  calling  for 
troops  was  issued;  and,  on  April  25,  a  bill  declaring  that 
war  already  existed  was  passed  by  Congress.  V  The  naval 
game  of  "hide  and  seek,"  which  was  to  result  in  a  Spanish 
defeat  in  the  Gulf,  bad  begun.\  It  was  at  daylight  on  May 
I,  at  far-oflE  Manila,  however,  that  the  thrilling  drama 
opened  in  earnest.  The  United  States  squadron,  under 
Commodore  Dewey,  having  made  a  daring  entrance  of  the 
niint'd  bay  under  cover  of  the  night,  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  ten  vessels  and  the  land  battery  of  Cavite,  thus  plac- 
ing Manila  at  his  mercy.>  The  well-trained  men  followed 
tlie  command,  "Keep  cool  and  obey  orders!"  and  before  the 
Spanish  bull-fight  had  begun  on  that  May  Sunday,  Amer- 
ica's belching  guns  had  thundered  the  knell  of  declining 
Spain.  The  difficulties  of  the  Spanish  Government  were 
increased  by  apprehended  riots  at  home.  Spain  hoped 
to  obtain  assistance  from  some  of  the  European  powers, 
but  her  plans  in  this  direction  were  rendered  futile  by  the 
friendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United  States. 
During  the  first  week  of  April,  New  York  City  and  other 
places  had  been  elated  over  the  rumor  of  a  possible  Anglo- 
American  alliance  which  was  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  English  foreign  office.  The  suggestion  had  also 
been  welcomed  by  the  London  papers  and  people.  Cham- 
berlain attracted  all  Europe  by  his  famous  Birmingham 
speech  of  May  13.  in  which  he  strongly  favored  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance.    Spain,  while  straining  every  nerve  to  influ- 
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wice  European  opinion  in  her  favor,  sent  a  Spanish  fleet 
from  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  and  on  May  19  it  reached 
Cuba.  It  successfully  enlered  the  spacious  and  sheltered  har- 
bor of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  situaied  beneath  giant  cliffs  and 
antique  frowning  battlements,  its  entrance  guarded  by  nar- 
row granite  gates,  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  furni- 
ture of  nature.  ■  This  recent  arrival  caused  a  modification 
of  American  plans  to  land  troops  in  western  Cuba,  and  for 
weeks  the  American  tleet  now  paced  up  and  down  in  front 
of  Santiago  liarl>or  watching  for  a  chance  to  engage  the 
Spaniards.  On  May  24.  the  battleship  Oregon,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  13.000  niik's.  arrived  Iroin  San  Francisco  and  joined 
the  American  squadron.  After  Hobson's  daring  attempt 
to  "cork"  the  narrow  mouth  of  tlic  bottle-shaped  Santiago 
harbor,  and  Sampson's  bombardment  of  the  Spanish  sliorc 
batteries,  the  invasion  of  Cuba  was  finally  )jegun  by  the  land- 
ing of  600  marines  at  Guantananio,  where  the  enemy's  forts 
were  silenced.  On  June  32.  General  Shatter's  army  landed 
at  Baiquiri.  a  few  miles  west  of  .Santiago  harbor,  and  from 
that  point,  inspired  by  the  advance  of  the  "Rough  Riders," 
went  on  toward  Santiago  as  fast  as  it  could  enquire  the  way. 
On  June  27,  President  McKinley  increased  the  extent  of 
the  Cuban  blockade  and  also  applied  it  to  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico.  It  was  also  announced  that  Commodore  Watson 
would  be  sent  with  a  squadron  against  the  coast  of  Spain, 
On  July  i.  the  general  assault  on  Santiago  was  begun  by 
an  atl-<lay  battle,  in  which  the  Americans  secured  the  Span- 
ish outer  lines  o(  defenses.  On  July  2,  the  Spanish  forces 
were  driven  into  the  city  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 
On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  Shafter  asked  his  government  (or 
reinforcements,  but  at  the  B.ime  time  demanded  the  Spanish 
commander  to  surrender  the  city.  On  July  4.  he  was  rc-cn- 
couragcd  by  the  welcome  news  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
met  its  fate.  On  July  3,  Admiral  Cervcra.  by  order  of  his 
Government,  had  made  a  dash  to  escape  from  Santiago 
with  his  four  armed  cruisers  and  two  torpedo  destroyers, 
but  the  American  ships  intercepted  him  outside  of  the  har- 
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boT.    Men  down  in  the  grimy  depths  of  the  ponderous  fighi 
ing  machines,  where  the  temperature  was  almost  unendur- 
able, unmindful  of  the  roar  of  battle  overhead,  stood  by 
their  post  of  active  duty,  and  not  2  Spanish  vessel  escaped. 
Eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  inchiding  Ccr^'cra,  were  cap- 
tured while  they  were  leaving  their  burning  and  sinking 
ships,    The  only  fleet  that  Spain  now  had  was  at  Sue*  on 
its  way  10  the  Philippines.    The  Spanish  Government,  fear- 
ing an  attack  at  home  by  Watsuii,  at  once  ordered  Artmiral 
Caniara  lo  relum  with  the  Suez  fleet.     It  saw  that  the  end 
was  nigh.     General  Toral  asked  General  Shaitcr  for  three 
days'  grace  and  for  cable  operators  lo  notify  Madrid  oE  his 
desire  to  surrender.  All  of  this  was  granted.  \Miilc  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  General  Miles  left  Washington  to 
assume  command  of  further  operations  in  Cuba  and  Pofto 
Rico.    On  July  13,  yellow  fe\'er  having  broken  out  among 
the  American  troops,  General  Toral  was  allowed  to  parley  no 
further  in  regard  to  the  surrender,  and  he  submitted  the  next 
day.  Santiago  and  the  country  cast  of  a  line  drawn  through 
Acerradcros,  Palma  and  Sagua.  together  with  the  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  in  the  district,  were  surrendered, 
United  States  agreeing  to  transport  the  troops  back 
Spain.  ?■  Santiago  was    formally    surrendered    to    Gen 
Shafler  on  July  17.  and  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  over 
the  palace.  ^The  Spanish  troops  marched  out  and  gave  up 
ihcir  arms.     As  the  American  troops  entered  the  city, 
better  claas  of  Spaniards  remained  indoors  and  made  f 
observations  from  behind  drawn  blinds.    Here  and  th^re' 
were  shouts  (or  6ree  Cuba,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  low  mutter-      \ 
ings  were  heard.    The  bones  of  dead  horses  were  bleaching 
in  the  streets,  and  buzzards,  as  tame  as  sparrows,  hopped       ' 
aside  to  let  the  Americans  pass.  The  hospitals  were  crowded^j 
with  invalids  who  dragged  themselves  to  the  windows  H^H 
see  the  harbinger  of  better  things.     In  one  of  the  squares 
was  the  old  relic  of  a  "mcrry-go- round"  which  told  of  hap- 
pier  days,  but  on  every  hand  was  the  evidence  of  starvation.* 
By  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  the  Spanish  were  conveyed 
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to  diiitiaiit  Spain  at  American  expense.  ITic  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company.  Prcs- 
idcnt  McKinlcy  issued  a  proclamation  providing'  for  the 
govemmert  of  Santiago,  and  immediate  preparations  were 
made  for  an  expedition  against  Porlo  Rico. 
%The  Senate  had  solemnly  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
wage  a  war  of  conquest  in  Cuba>  but  It  was  apparent  that 
the  war  would  end  in  territorial  expansion  in  other  direc- 
tioiu.  Porto  Rico  was  regarded  a$  "a  more  desirable  pos- 
session than  Cuba,  and  there  was  a  growing  impression  that 
it  would  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  United  States. 
Some  began  to  fear  that  statesmen  with  an  incurable 
taste  for  territory  would  not  be  disposed  to  stop  at  Porto 
Rico.  Senator  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  said:  "We  are  entering  upon  a  new 
era.  The  flag  will  not  be  lowered  from  Hawaii,  and  the  fate 
oi  tlie  Philippines  is  linked  with  the  destiny  of  the  Republie. 
lliis  nation  in  the  future  is  to  become  a  loading  factor  in 
international  politics.  We  cannot  retreat  to  our  former 
policy  of  isolation.  In  the  domains  of  the  Pacific  ours  is 
henceforth  the  paramount  power  and  we  cannot  escape  the 
responsibility.  The  future  of  an  unborn  empire  of  the 
West,  the  furtherest  West  that  borders  on  tlic  East  again, 
lies  in  our  hands."  Senator  Davis  was  ai  man  of  recognized 
ability,  and  understood  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  adminis- 
tration; but  it  was  sug:gcstcd  that  if  the  empire,  of  which  he 
talked,  should  never  be  bom,  it  would  be  fortunate  for  the 
United  States,  and  some  expressed  the  hope  that  Senator 
Davis's  desire  for  "imperial  mud-pio"  did  not  represent  the 
views  of  the  controlHiig  influences  of  his  party. 

W^hile  the  Porto  Rican  expedition,  under  General  Miles 
was  landing  at  Guanica,  Spain  decided  that  it  was  time  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war.  On  July  26,  she  began  negotia- 
lions  for  peace,  through  M.  Cambon,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor, M  Washington.  She  admitted  that  she  had  been 
worsted  in  the  contest  of  arms,  and  believed  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  she  could  properly  ask  the  co-operation 
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of  the  United  States  in  terminating  the  war.  She  desired 
to  know  the  terms  upon  which  the  United  States  would  be 
willing  to  make  peace.  ^  By  July  30,  the  American  Cabinet 
agreed  on  the  following  points:  '(i)  Cuba  to  be  freei  (2) 
Porto  Rico  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  (3)  One  of 
the  Ladrone  Islands  to  be  coded  to  the  United  States  as  a 
coaling  station.  (4)  All  the  Spanish  military  forces  in  the 
West  Indies  to  be  withdrawn,  with  the  formal  relinquish- 
ment by  Spain  of  her  sovereignty  over  any  possessions 
among  these  islands.  (5)  Manila  bay  with  the  city  and 
surrounding  territory  to  be  retained  in  possession  of  the 
United  States  at  least  as  long  as  it  should  be  necessary  to 
devise  and  put  in  operation  some  plan  for  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  group.  The  American  reply  was 
received  at  Madrid  on  July  31.  It  represented  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  and  ultimatum,  and  Spain  knew  that  the 
country  was  back  of  the  President.  The  terms  were  liberal 
to  Spain  and  just  to  the  Americans.  Not  a  dollar  of  war 
indemnity  was  asked,  but  this  was  probably  because  the 
United  States  knew  that  Spain  had  no  money.  Instead  of 
a  money  indemnity  it  was  preferred  to  secure  terms  by 
which  Spain  would  no  longer  disturb  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
by  her  presence  in  the  West  Indies,  The  recent  annexation 
of  Hawaii  had  also  made  the  United  States  less  afraid  to 
change  her  territorial  policy.  So  she  was  willing  to  take 
land  instead  of  money,  even  though  that  land  was  not  con- 
tiguous territory.  The  reply  of  the  Spanish  Government 
was  received  at  Washington  on  August  8.  Several  new 
points  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace  were  raised  ;)but 
they  were  soon  settled,  and  the  protocol  was  signed  on 
August  12.'^'  It  practically  agreed  with  the  terms  previously 
offered  by  the  United  States.  All  the  West  India  Islands 
except  Cuba  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States ;  Spanish 
authority  was  to  be  relinquished  in  Cuba;yone  of  the 
Ladrones  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  American 'Government; 
and  a  peace  commission  was  to  consider  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  Philippines,  except  that  of  a  coaling  and  naval 
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station,  for  which  purpose  the  Utiilcd  States  was  to  hold 
Manila.  Spain  had  enilcavorcd  to  secure  greater  conces- 
sions, but  was  unsuccessful  in  lier  effort. 

Spain's  loss  of  her  West  India  possessions  had  a  political 
and  cominerciai  signihctncc  tor  the  utlicr  Wei^t  India 
Islands.  In  Jamaica  there  was  considerable  annexation 
discussion.  Tliere  was  soon  ro  be  a  sugar  conference  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  at  Barbados,  to  agree  upon  a  request 
to  Parliament  for  action  that  would  effectually  assist  the 
sugar  interests.  European  bounties  on  beet  sugar  had 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  planters  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  desired  that  these  bounties  should 
cease  or  that  England  should  bear  a  tariff  equal  to  the 
aniuunc  of  buimty  paid  by  other  countries  to  protiucers. 
Porto  Rico  produced  a  great  deal  of  sugar;  and,  since  its 
incorporation  into  tlic  United  States,  the  position  of  the 
Jamaican  planters  was  more  insecure  than  ever — i  I  Cuban 
sugar  as  well  as  Porto  Rican  sugar  was  to  enter  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  there  would  be  vcr>'  little  demand  for 
Jatiiaican  sugar.  It  was  suggested  that  by  annexation  to 
the  United  States  the  industrial  depression  might  l>e 
avoided.  ,A.nnexation  was  especially  opposed  by  tlie  col- 
ored population  of  the  i.'iland,  and  when  S.  C.  Burke,  the 
Jamaica  member  of  the  Barbados  conference,  started  on  his 
mission  he  was  not  authorized  to  propose  annexation  in 
case  the  demands  of  England  were  not  granted.  The  con- 
ference published  a  resolution  demanding  aid  to  prevent  an 
industrial  crisis;  they  also  demanded  the  adoption  of  mea.s- 
urcs  either  for  the  exclusion  of  bounly-fed  sugar  from  the 
English  market  or  the  enforcement  of  countervailing  duties, 
^o  ultimatum  looking  toward  American  annexation  was 
adopted,  although  the  question  was  incidentally  discusSiJ 
as  a  possible  future  contingency,  in  case  Great  Britain 
should  refuse  relief. 
I  Public  opinion  in  Cuba  is  divided  as  to  the  best  future 
policy  for  the  island.  There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
favor  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.     Many  property 
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owners,  who  had  been  able  to  cUng  to  their  homes  during 
the  violent  reign  of  Spanish  oppression,  ardently  desired 
speedy  annexation  and  the  absolute  dominaticm  of  equitable 
Anglo-Saxon-American  principles  to  take  the  place  of 
unstable,  oscillating  Latin  impulsiveness  which  had  been 
disastrously  exemplified  in  the  Spanish-American  republics. 
Opposition  to  annexation  arose  from  the  devotion  of  many 
Cubans  to  a  long-cherished  dream  for  independence,  rather 
than  from  any  distaste  for  American  institutions.  Many 
who  opposed  annexation  would  probably  welcome  a  union 
with  the  United  States  in  which  Cuba  would  have  a  genuine 
autonomy  similar  to  that  of  Canada  or  the  Australian  colo- 
nies. The  dangers  from  racial  impulsiveness  are  fully  recog- 
nizedy  Marti  himself  doubted  the  capacity  of  Cubans  for 
self-government,  though  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could 
do  any  worse  than  Spain  had  done.  The  military  leaders, 
including  GcMnez,  look  forward  to  an  independent  govern- 
ment. Annexation  had  been  contemplated  only  as  a  sec- 
ondary recourse.  A  Santiago  newspaper  says:  "We  reject 
annexation  because  it  is  against  our  feeling.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  live  in  a  strange  atmosphere  of  domination, 
even  although  American.  Our  customs  and  ideas  have 
battled  thirty  years  for  liberty.  Blood  has  been  shed  in 
rivers  to  preserve  our  individuality.  None  now  shall  take 
it  from  us.  There  is  no  room  here  for  any  save  our  own 
people,  and  no  history  or  tradition  save  our  own.  Annex- 
ation, if  realizable,  would  kill  our  people  as  a  nation."  It 
was  stated  that  the  resident  Spaniards  cried  for  annexation, 
but  that  they  only  aimed  at  the  salvation  of  their  own  prop- 
erty. It  is  no  easy  problem  that  confronts  the  United 
States  in  the  pacification  of  Cuba. 

The  ultimate  political  destiny  of  Cuba  must  be  left  to  the 
prophet  and  the  statesman,  and  to  a  kind  and  progressive 
future.  There  are  many  things  to  indicate  that  she  can- 
not practice  self-government  so  easily  as  Massachusetts  did 
after  the  fires  of  1776  were  lighted.  Bolivar,  in  1815,  while 
an  exile  in  Jamaica,  wrote  a  prophetic  letter  in  which  he 
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said  that  South  America  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  infancy 
so  long,  that  it  could  "not  keep  the  scale- at  just  equiHbrium" 
when  called  upon  suddenly,  without  preparation  and  knowl- 
edge, to  act  the  part  of  legislators,  judges,  diplomats  and 
executives — that  it  was  "liable,  like  a  new  Icarus,  to  see  its 
wings  melted  and  fall  into  the  abyss."  What  Bolivar  said  in 
regard  to  South  America  may  also  possibly  be  true  in  regard 
to  Cuba.  Whether  she  shall  become  independent  under  a 
stable  government,  or  whether  she  will  cast  her  star  with 
the  American  stars  and  wear  the  American  colors,  will 
depend  upon  the  future  exigencies  and  the  changes  in  senti- 
ment or  policy.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  decided  by 
merely  looking  to  precedents  or  past  opinions.  But  when 
the  Spanish  soldiers  sailed  back  to  Spain  during  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1898,  Cuba  was  free  from  Spanish  rule. 
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183,  187,  188,  274,  456;  impending 
in  Europe,  260,  309;  in  Cuba,  367, 
395.  ei  se^.,  460;  in  Mexico,  305; 
in  San  Domingo,  329,  348. 

San  Domingo,  67,  329,  348,  361,  45°. 
St.  Thomas,  proposed  purchase  of  by 

the  United  States,  357. 
Search,  or  visitation,  230, 
Sickles'  mission,  376,  etseq. 
Slavery,  abolition  of  in  Cuba,  367,  399, 

417,  445. 

Slave  trade,  British  efforts  to  sup- 
press, 178,184,230,236,325;  South- 
ern views,  306;  views  of  the  United 
States  Government,  325,  354. 

Slidell  bill,  313;  and  the  homestead 
bill,  321. 

Soule's  mission,  26S. 

Spain,  plans  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 56,  59:  domestic  difficulties 
and  politics,  16,  171,  365,  395,  403, 
414.  4351  rapid  changes  in  Govern- 
ment of.  181,  187,283,  305,  344, 
364;  policy  as  to  Cuba,  173,  186, 
367.  378.  380.  388,  392,  405.  432, 
435.  437.  445-  453.  464,  474:  debts 
of,  199;  relations  with  the  British 
Government,    123,    199.    208,    265, 


402;  relations  with  the  United 
Sutes,  78.  8s.  109,  30s.  329.  333. 
378,  399.  419.  438i  446.  453;  minis- 
ter of,  asks  American  aid  to  pre- 
serve Cuba,  185;  Soule's  mission  to, 
268;  the  Southern  Confederacy  and, 
331.  333.  345;  relations  with  Mex- 
ico, 299,  324,  339;  relations  with 
Peru,  351;  Sickles'  mission  to,  376, 
et  ieg.;  Cushing's  mission  to,  416, 
et  seq.,  procrastination  and  delay 
of,  21,  109,  395;  vessels  of,  seized 
by  the  United  States,  384;  war  with 
the  United  States,  485,  et  seq. 
Spanish-America,  schemes  against, 
67,  86, 109- 

Texas,  United  States  attempts  pur- 
chase, 167;  independence  of,  190; 
British  designs  in,  191 ;  annexa- 
tion  to  United  States  urged,  191. 

193- 
.Trcaties,  of   1795,  67;  of  1803.  79;  of 
1819,    iii;    with    Mexico,    160;  the 
Clayton-Bulwer,  262,  301. 

United  States,  and  France,  55,  84, 
342;  and  Great  Britain  (see  "  Great 
Britain  ") ;  andSpai.i  (see  "  Spain" 
and  "Cuba");  attitude  to  Mexico 
and  Texas,  146,  160.  168,  192,  193. 
197.  339;  attitude  to  Cuba,  185,  208, 
231.  235,  371,  374,,?/ j^?.,  390,  416, 
444;sympathy  with  the  Cubans,  370. 
373.387;  offer  of  mediation  toSpain, 
375.  467;  policy  of  intervention  in 
Cuba,  26, 139,  412. 418, 4/0, 477. 486; 
expansion  of,  192, 196,  235,  359,361; 
policy  of  territorial   acquisition,  22, 

Venus,  case  of  the,  177. 
Virginius,  affair,  406,  et  ieq.,  440. 

Walker  in  Nicaragua,  294,300. 
War,   Anglo-Spanish,   43,  49;  Mexi- 
can,   197;  American  civil,  329,  ei 
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aeg.;  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  31,  485-93. 

Western  growth,  63,  239,  245,  356; 
Spanish  attempt  to  restrict,  65;  in- 
fluenced by  European  pohtics,  106. 

West  Indies,  training  school  for  Brit- 
ish seamen,  36;  early  Anglo-Span- 
ish relations  in,  41,  eiseg.;  trade  of 


American  colonies  with,  52;  during 
the  American  revolution,  ^,etstg., 
American  trade  with,  82,  etc.; 
pirates  in,  108,  13S;  British  influ- 
ence in,  174,  et  seg.;  British  fleets, 
in,  293,  303:  destiny  of,  32,  494. 

Yucatan,  appeal  to  the  United  States, 
203;  relation  to  the  Gulf,  205. 
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